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AIX  upgrade 
pace  to  slow 

IBM  move  aimed  at 
ending  tape  avalanche 

BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 
and  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  IBM 
will  soon  address  users’  gripes 
about  having  too  many  updates 
of  the  AIX  operating  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  IBM  executive. 

In  the  past  18  months,  IBM 
has  sent  out  half  a  dozen  releases 
and  maintenance-level  fixes  for 
AIX,  a  situation  that  some  users 
said  has  caused  version-control 
problems. 

“There  has  been  a  customer 
concern  with  the  frequency,”  ac¬ 
knowledged  Linda  Ryan,  IBM’s 
director  of  AIX  and  advanced 
workstation  marketing. 

Hitting  the  books 

Nancy  Costa,  applications  sup¬ 
port  manager  for  scientific  and 
engineering  systems  at  J.  M. 
Huber  in  Edison,  N.J.,  said  the 
frequent  updates  mean  “you’ve 
got  to  study  every  tape  you  get” 
to  see  how  it  might  affect  exist¬ 
ing  applications.  “It’s  becoming 
difficult  to  manage.  One  of  the 
things  we’re  concerned  about  is 
the  frequency  of  updates  and 
how  stable  they  are.  ” 

Another  user  complained 
that,  in  his  case,  the  fixes  have 
been  major  and  have  often  come 
with  bugs. 

Ryan  said  IBM  will  address 
concerns  such  as  Costa’s  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  releases  sent  out  to 
customers  with  something  called 
the  “selective  fix  capability.” 

Continued  on  page  8 


Users  win  in  DEC/dealer  war 


Effort  to  undermine  used  equipment  sellers  creates  VAX  bargains 


Disincentive 

New  DEC  premiums  on  VMS  upgrades  make  it  more  expensive 
for  users  to  upgrade  their  hardware  on  the  third-party  market 

Unlimited  VMS  license  upgrade 

Base  price  Premium 


Upgrade  differential 

Microvax  3800  to  VAX  400-200  $0 

VAX  8530  to  VAX  8550  $  1 2,600 

VAX  6000-410  to  VAX  6000-420  $21 ,300 


price 

$12,400 

$22,800 

$30,000 


CW  Chart  Janell  Genovese 


Source:  Technology  Investment  Strategies  Corp. 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


Like  a  barrel  over  a  waterfall, 
the  value  of  used  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  midrange  VAXs  has 
plunged  so  fast  in  the  past  three 
months  that  DEC  resellers  are 
scrambling  to  lighten  their  in¬ 
ventory  loads. 

Users  can  reel  in  incredible 
bargains  these  days,  according 
to  industry  analysts.  A  used  VAX 
6000  Model  420  that  sold  for 
$225,000  in  June  is  now  red- 
tagged  at  about  $150,000,  re¬ 
sellers  said. 

Yet  customers  upgrading 
their  current  machines  on  the 
secondary  market  should  be 
ready  to  pay  premium  prices  to 
DEC  for  the  mandatory  operat¬ 
ing  system  upgrade. 


DEC  recently  posted  VMS  li¬ 
cense  upgrade  prices  on  its  Elec¬ 
tronic  Store  that  showed  hefty 
premiums  added  to  the  licensing 
charge  to  move  from  one  VAX 
platform  to  another  (see  chart). 


DEC  is  aggressively  moving  to 
stanch  the  flow  of  lost  profits  to 
the  secondary  market  by  dis¬ 
couraging  its  customers  from 
dealing  there,  analysts  and 
Continued  on  page  89 


Ferret  lovers  unite  —  and  download 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 

CW  STAFF 


Want  to  meet  people  who  share  your  interest  in 
raising  ferrets?  Just  spotted  a  dodo  bird  in  Kansas 
and  want  to  know  where  to 
report  it?  If  you  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  and  modem, 
chances  are  good  that  there 
is  an  electronic  bulletin 
board  service  for  you  what¬ 
ever  your  interests  are. 

Special  interest  bulletin 
boards,  the  “electronic 
clubhouses”  that  can  be 
tapped  by  anyone  with  a 
computer  and  modem,  are  proliferating  as  PC 
prices  and  telecommunications  costs  fall.  In  fact, 
a  recent  study  by  Boardwatch  Magazine  found 


nearly  30,000  public-access  electronic  bulletin 
boards  in  the  U.S.  That  number  compares  with 
only  14,000  such  systems  the  magazine  found 
last  year. 

“The  number  of  cockatiel  enthusiasts  in  Boul¬ 
der  is  relatively  small,  but 
they  do  run  a  [board]  up 
there  about  cockatiels  and 
exotic  birds,”  said  Jack 
Rickard,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  Boardwatch  in  Little¬ 
ton,  Colo.  “And  anyone  in 
the  country,  without  a 
whole  lot  of  hindrance  in  ge¬ 
ography,  can  dial  in  to  this 
system  and  participate  in  a 
forum  of  people  who  have  similar  interests.” 

Bulletin  board  system  operators,  or  sysops, 
Continued  on  page  88 


Errant  EDI  sparks  vendor  action 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


Customer  complaints  of  delayed 
and  misplaced  messages  have 
spurred  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  service  providers  to  fi¬ 


nally  implement  reliability  stan¬ 
dards  on  the  gateways  used  to 
exchange  EDI  documents  be¬ 
tween  different  services. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute 
XI 2  Task  Group  held  last  week, 


12  value-added  network  (VAN) 
companies  committed  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  ANSI  Interconnect 
Mailbag  Control  Structures,  a 
standard  designed  to  ensure  se¬ 
cure  and  reliable  transfers  of 
EDI  messages  between  carriers. 

All  of  the  major  EDI  service 
providers  were  present  at  this 
meeting  with  the  exception  of 
Transettlements,  Inc. 

The  need  for  more  intercon¬ 
nection  reliability  has  burgeoned 
over  the  last  couple  of  years  as 
EDI  customers  expand  their 
connections  to  users  on  other 
VANs,  according  to  Victor 


Wheatman,  program  director  of 
interenterprise  systems  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc. 

For  example,  messages  that 
involve  another  VAN  make  up 
more  than  20%  of  the  traffic  han¬ 
dled  by  AT&T’s  EDI  service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  AT&T  EDI  business 
manager  Gary  Dalton.  Other 
carriers  are  involved  in  15%  of 
the  100,000  EDI  message  ex¬ 
changes  handled  by  BT  America, 
Inc. 

However,  the  interconnec¬ 
tions  used  by  VANs  to  exchange 
EDI  messages  have  amounted  to 
little  more  than  “basically  dial  in, 
dump  and  pray,”  Wheatman 
said.  When  users  complain,  they 
Continued  on  page  6 


Oracle  plans 
major  rewrite 
ofSQL*Net 


BY  JEANS.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


Oracle  Corp.  is  in  the  final  stages 
of  a  major  rewrite  of  its 
SQL*Net  communications  net¬ 
working  software,  according  to 
Oracle  users  and  industry  ana¬ 
lysts.  The  new  version  will  re¬ 
portedly  boost  network  perfor¬ 
mance,  especially  for  client/ 
server  applications,  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  sturdier  base  for  distribut¬ 
ed  database  features  expected  to 
be  provided  by  the  forthcoming 
Oracle  Version  7.0. 

A  product  announcement 
could  come  as  early  as  next 
month,  users  and  analysts  said. 
It  would  be  the  first  major  revi¬ 
sion  for  5-year-old  SQL*Net, 
which  is  used  by  about  half  of  Or¬ 
acle’s  installed  base. 

The  rewrite  amounts  to  a  top- 
to-bottom  revision  of  the 
SQL*Net  code,  originally  writ¬ 
ten  by  Oracle  programmers  to 
handle  protocol  conversions 
across  networks.  In  the  future, 
network  directory  services  and 
remote  procedure  call  software 
could  be  added  to  the  revised 
SQL*Net  code,  analysts  said. 

Most  observers  said  they  ex¬ 
pect  the  announcement  soon  but 
were  unable  to  give  a  precise 
date,  partly  because  the  new 
Continued  on  page  88 


INSIDE 


Companies  that  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  Europe  are  finding 
that  systems  unification  is  a 
must.  See  Adventures  In  The 
New  Europe,  after  page  46. 
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The  5th  Wave 


"IT  ms  CLASHING  W11HJUE  SOUIKWESTERN  MOTIF." 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  DEC  customers  will  find  bargain- 
basement  prices  on  the  used  market  as  re¬ 
sellers  unload  their  inventories  of  recently 
devalued  systems.  However,  some  of  that 
windfall  could  be  lost  because  of  DEC’s  VMS 
upgrade  charges.  Resellers  say  DEC  has  re¬ 
cently  been  charging  premium  prices  for  op¬ 
erating  system  upgrades  on  used  equipment 
as  a  way  to  discourage  customers  from  shop¬ 
ping  on  the  secondary  market.  Page  1. 

■  Sensitivity  to  sociological  and  cul¬ 
tural  issues  is  important  for  IS  managers 
who  want  to  create  a  successful  software 
measurement  program.  Staffers  will  likely 
feel  dismay  and  apprehension  at  the  prospect 
of  such  scrutiny.  What  IS  chiefs  must  convey 
is  that  the  measurement  program  is  not  a  pu¬ 
nitive  weapon  but  a  way  to  identify  problems 
and  point  out  strengths.  Page  61. 


■  Apple  Computer  makes 
another  pitch  to  corpo¬ 
rate  users  by  announcing  a 
licensing  deal  with  Computer 
Associates  that  will  eventual¬ 
ly  give  Macintosh  users  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  CA  mainframe  da¬ 
tabase  and  applications. 
Page  8. 

■  Banking  IS  executives 
search  for  ways  to  man¬ 
age  operations  in  a  consoli¬ 
dating  industry  in  which  mon¬ 
ey  is  scarce  and  systems  are 
frequently  overautomated. 
The  key  strategies  they’ve 
developed  include  financing 
projects  that  will  provide  a 
competitive  edge,  managing 
system  costs  by  downsizing 
and  standardizing  on  fewer 
applications.  Page  4. 

■  IBM’s  AIX  users  want 
the  company  to  shift  to  a 
lower  gear  when  it  comes  to 
shipping  updates  of  this  Unix 
operating  system.  The  half- 
dozen  releases  and  fixes 
shipped  since  early  last  year 
are  causing  version  control 
problems,  they  say.  Page  1. 

■  Few  U.S.  computer 
companies  are  taking  an¬ 
other  look  at  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  South  Africa,  even 
though  some  federal  trade 
sanctions  were  recently  re¬ 
moved.  Several  firms  note 
that  the  return  on  indirect  in¬ 
vestments  in  South  Africa  is 
not  substantial  enough  to 
compel  them  to  re-establish 
old  ties.  Page  65. 

■  IBM  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  users  are  not  so 
impressed  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  push  for  an  open  AS/400. 
Instead  of  openness,  they  say, 
they  care  more  about  tradi¬ 
tional  issues:  better  perfor¬ 
mance  and  more  capacity. 
Page  23. 


■  Financial  know-how, 

coupled  with  a  well-grounded 
understanding  of  a  company’s 
way  of  doing  business,  often 
takes  precedence  over  tech¬ 
nical  skills,  according  to  some 
IS  executives.  Page  73. 

■  Large-systems  users 
support  IBM’s  idea  for  a 
data  warehouse  that  will  man¬ 
age  corporatewide  data  ac¬ 
cess,  but  some  are  confused 
about  how  the  company  will 
make  the  concept  a  reality. 
Page  4. 

■  Leasing  systems  suc¬ 
cessfully  takes  careful 
planning,  close  attention  to 
the  contract  on  the  part  of  IS 
managers  as  well  as  frequent 
updates.  Page  80. 

■  Local-area  network 
switches  are  emerging  as 
one  way  to  bring  relief  to 
clogged  networks.  The 
switches  can  create  a  virtual 
path  between  two  nodes  on  a 
LAN.  Page  43. 

■  On  site  this  week:  Lap¬ 
tops  turn  low-performing 
sales  representatives  into 
top-notch  staff  members  at 
Bridgestone  Tire.  Page  35. 
Albright  and  Wilson  Americas 
install  a  gateway  between 
IBM  and  DEC  equipment  to 
give  users  easier  access  to 
both  commercial  and  engi¬ 
neering  data.  Page  43.  Ca¬ 
nadian  Airlines  puts  together 
a  frequent-flier  system  in  less 
than  a  year  by  using  an  exist¬ 
ing  software  template  and 
computer-aided  software  en¬ 
gineering  tools.  Page  23. 
National  Westminster  Ban¬ 
corp  plans  to  maintain  its  IBM 
and  Wang  environment  and 
says  it  does  not  foresee  any 
major  hassles  from  the  re¬ 
cently  announced  alliance  of 
its  two  vendors.  Page  25. 
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WHEN  THE  FORTUNE 
WANT  SORTING  EFFICIENCY, 

THEY  DON'T  WASH  TIME 
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THEY  CALL  SYNCSORT. 


Sorting  time  can  be  a  costly 
drain  on  resources.  Which  is  why 
most  Fortune  500  companies  use 
Syncsort  to  optimize  sorting. 

For  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  sorting,  Syncsort  offers 
a  complete  solution  of  software, 
training  courses  and  performance 
enhancement  services.  We  act  as 
your  partner  by  evaluating  your 
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unique  sorting  needs  and  providing 
a  tailored  solution  of  software 
and  services.  Our  professional 
services  are  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  With  Syncsort  as 
your  sorting  partner,  you  can 
double  your  sorting  efficiency. 

No  wonder  most  Fortune  500 
companies  have  relied  on  us  for 
over  20  years.  They've  seen  us 
consistently  outperform  the  compe¬ 
tition,  making  us  the  leading  sort 
company.  They  consider  Syncsort 
to  be  an  investment  that  pays  for 
itself  hundreds  of  times  over. 

For  sorting  efficiency,  don't 
waste  time.  Call  your  sorting 
partner:  Syncsort. 
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Data  warehouse  concept  OK, 
users  waiting  for  reality  check 


ANALYSIS 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


Several  IBM  large-systems  cus¬ 
tomers  and  industry  consultants 
are  bullish  on  the  data  ware¬ 
house  concept  the  company  is 
expected  to  announce  next 
month  [CW,  Aug.  5].  However, 
they  are  also  uncertain  how  this 
concept  will  become  reality  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

“I  think  they  might  come  out 
with  a  statement  in  September 
that  it  might  take  years  to  ful¬ 
fill,”  said  Howard  Fosdick,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Fosdick  Consulting,  Inc. 
and  former  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  DB2  User  Group. 

Data  warehouse,  the  informal 
name  used  to  describe  the  new 
strategy,  is  intended  to  provide 
users  with  an  architecture  and 
tools  to  oversee  the  distribution 
of  corporatewide  data  to  end  us¬ 
ers.  Earlier  this  year,  IBM  posi¬ 


tioned  it  as  a  step  beyond  distrib¬ 
uted  relational  databases. 

Users  said  that  while  the  de¬ 
tails  are  unclear,  the  concept 
would  address  a  serious  concern 
they  have  faced  for  a  long  time: 
how  to  get  more  data  to  users 
while  keeping  the  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  under  control. 

“I  don’t  understand  exactly 
how  IBM  wall  implement  it,”  said 
Dick  Stromberg,  a  consultant  in 
the  informations  systems  de¬ 
partment  at  Du  Pont  Co.  “We 
are  on  board  with  the  concept. 
But  the  physical  implementation 
is  the  hurdle  to  get  over  now.” 

For  IBM  to  actually  achieve 
this  objective  will  be  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  promoting  the  con¬ 
cept.  The  data  warehouse  cross¬ 
es  a  number  of  IS  issues. 

It  would  also  require  some 
level  of  management  or  a  central 
point  of  control  to  ensure  that 
the  architecture  IBM  has  de¬ 
fined  is  properly  implemented 
and  maintained. 


Users  and  analysts  said  they 
expect  IBM  to  unveil  the  data 
warehouse  as  the  latest  compo¬ 
nent  under  Systems  Application 
Architecture.  As  such,  it  will 
likely  be  positioned  as  a  long¬ 
term  initiative  that  will  consist  of 
an  IBM  architecture  and  some 
key  IBM  products. 

No  grand  plan 

However,  one  observer  said 
IBM  intends  to  position  the 
warehouse  to  fit  various  IBM 
user  environments  instead  of  an¬ 
nouncing  one  grand  plan. 

“They’ve  been  learning  from 
the  AD/Cycle  experience  that 
you  can’t  just  put  out  a  vision  and 
expect  people  to  buy  compo¬ 
nents,”  said  Paul  Hessinger,  di¬ 
rector  of  research  at  Munich, 
Germany-based  Softlabs  and  for¬ 
mer  chief  technology  officer  at 
Computer  Task  Group. 

Consultants  are  speculating 
that  a  number  of  existing  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  positioned  under  the 


data  warehouse  banner.  For  us¬ 
ers  of  larger  systems,  DB2  will 
likely  serve  as  a  way  station,  or 
temporary  storage  facility,  for 
end-user  data  extracted  from 
corporate  databases,  consul¬ 
tants  said. 

With  SQL-based  front-end 
tools,  users  could  then  tap  into 
the  DB2  way  station  and  pull  out 
information.  Consultants  are 
predicting  that  Information 
Builders,  Inc.’s  Focnet  data  ac¬ 
cess  system  will  play  a  key  role. 

A  number  of  IBM  and  third- 
party  tools  will  be  required  to  ex¬ 
tract  data  and  move  it  into  the 
way  station,  observers  said. 
IBM’s  recently  announced  Data 
Propagator,  which  pulls  data  out 
of  IMS  and  loads  it  into  DB2, 
would  likely  be  one  of  those 
tools,  Hessinger  said. 

At  a  future  date,  IBM  would 
likely  position  its  Repository 
Manager  software  as  one  mech¬ 
anism  to  control  the  architectur¬ 
al  information  on  the  warehouse, 
some  consultants  said. 

IBM’s  Distributed  Relational 
Database  Architecture  will  be  a 
piece  of  the  foundation,  observ¬ 
ers  said.  It  contains  the  protocols 
and  specifications  necessary  for 
IBM  databases  to  function  in  a 
distributed  environment. 


Banks  invest  in  IS  despite  cutbacks 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  To  justify  con¬ 
tinued  technology  investments 
in  a  tightfisted  and  overautomat¬ 
ed  banking  industry,  information 
systems  executives  are  seeking 
more  efficient  ways  of  managing 
their  computing  resources,  ac¬ 
cording  to  survey  results  re¬ 
leased  last  week  by  consulting 
firm  Ernst  &  Young. 

Top  IS  executives  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Computerworld  cor¬ 
roborated  the  study’s  findings. 
They  said  that  despite  consolida¬ 
tion  trends  and  a  glut  of  on-line 
services  in  the  industry,  bank  IS 
departments  must  forge  ahead 
with  investments  they  believe 
will  strengthen  their  businesses. 

The  survey  respondents  said 
they  are  looking  to  finance  new 
projects  needed  to  stay  competi¬ 
tive  by  controlling  costs  through 
downsizing,  standardizing  on 
fewer  applications  and  consoli¬ 
dating  networks  (see  chart). 


“You  have  to  stay  aggressive 
while  justifying  costs,”  acknowl¬ 
edged  Arthur  Claudio,  first  vice 
president  of  data  processing, 
U.S.A.,  at  the  Caisse  Nationale 
de  Credit  Agricole,  a  Paris-based 
bank.  “You  can’t  just  sit  there 
and  stay  status  quo  because  you 
might  merge.  Your  performance 
continues  to  be  measured  for 
what  it  is  today.” 

Too  much  power 

The  survey  of  57  large  U.S. 
banks,  conducted  for  trade  publi¬ 
cation  American  Banker,  re¬ 
vealed  a  surplus  of  computing  ca¬ 
pacity  in  the  banking  industry 
that  has  not  yet  paid  off  because 
of  a  saturated  consumer  market, 
said  Greg  Schmergel,  an  Ernst  & 
Young  consultant. 

“Banks  invested  heavily  in 
technology  because  they 
thought  it  would  let  them  pro¬ 
cess  each  transaction  at  a  lower 
cost.  For  that  to  be  profitable, 
however,  banks  need  to  get  their 
transaction  volume  up,” 


Supersaturated? 


The  Ernst  &  Young  survey  measuring  the  banking  industry’s 
data  processing  capacity  revealed  the  following: 

•  An  estimated  hardware/software  value  of  $200  billion. 

•  Accumulation  of  1  million  pieces  of  computer  information  per 
capita.  At  the  current  pace,  this  will  grow  to  10  million  by  the 
year  2000. 

•  A  one-to-one  PC-to-employee  ratio  expected  by  1995. 

•  Only  eight  of  the  150  largest  banking  companies  have  out¬ 
sourced  data  center  operations. 


Schmergel  said. 

“We  must  find  cre¬ 
ative  ways  to  solve  this 
dilemma  because  we’re 
still  going  to  make  big 
technology  invest¬ 
ments,”  said  Jim  Weg- 
mann,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  corporate 
electronic  data  process¬ 
ing  at  $6  billion  Talman 
Home  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association  of 
Illinois  in  Chicago.  One 
way  Talman  is  control¬ 
ling  costs,  Wegmann 
said,  is  via  a  “partner¬ 
ship”  approach  with 
vendors. 

Talman  Home  Fed¬ 
eral,  he  said,  has  assem¬ 
bled  a  group  of  vendors 
as  business  partners  to 
design,  develop  and  roll  out 
unique  products  and  services 
that  yield  a  “lower  blended  unit 
and  production  cost.” 

“We’re  managing  tighter 
than  we  were  a  year  or  two  ago 


Body  count 

Cutbacks  in  data  processing  staff  and 
independent  programmers  are  among 
the  cost  controls  used  by  banks 


Employed  fewer 

independent 

programmers 

42 

Reduced 
number  of  data 
processing  staff 

41 

Standardized  on 
fewer  application 
systems 

41 

Constrained 

maintenance 

resources 

41 

Consolidated 

networks 

35 

Consolidated 
data  centers 

32 

Survey  of  57  banks 
Multiple  responses  allowed 


so  we  can  do  more  with  less,” 
said  Martin  Bronstein,  senior 
vice  president  of  systems  devel¬ 
opment  at  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago. 

Despite  efforts  to  manage 
more  tightly,  technology  invest¬ 
ment  growth  in  the  industry  has 
slowed  to  about  2%  per  year, 
down  significantly  from  10%  to 
15%  a  few  years  ago,  according 
to  Ernst  &  Young.  Many  new  in¬ 
vestments  will  be  in  equipment 
aimed  at  allowing  the  companies 
to  ultimately  save  money  in  head 
count  and  operations. 


Source:  American  Banker/Ernst  &  Young  Technology  Survey 

The  Ernst  &  Young  study 
showed  banking  trends  away 
from  outsourcing  and  distributed 
processing.  One  possible  reason 
behind  the  anti-outsourcing  sen¬ 
timent  is  that  such  contracts 
typically  represent  an  eight-year 
commitment,  said  M.  Arthur  Gil- 
lis,  president  of  Computer  Based 
Solutions,  Inc.,  a  New  Orleans 
banking  systems  consultancy. 

Only  2%  of  Ernst  &  Young’s 
survey  respondents  said  they  are 
using  distributed  processing  as  a 
method  of  controlling  costs. 

“Putting  applications  on  per¬ 
sonal  computers  is  the  last  thing 
we’d  consider  from  a  control  and 
security  standpoint,”  Claudio 
said,  adding,  “With  the  big  ma¬ 
chines,  it  is  easier  to  upgrade 
code,  control  and  keep  secure.” 
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On  March  12,  Oracle*  recorded  the  highest  TPC 
Benchmark™  B  rate  ever:  425  tpsB  on  a  VAXcluster. 
And  the  fastest  TP1  score  ever  on  January  21st:  416 
tps  on  an  IBM- compatible  mainframe. 

Both  were  industry- standard  tests  on  8  gigabyte 
databases,  independently  certified  by  Codd  8c  Date. 

All  these  benchmarks  are  further  proof  that 
ORACLE  not  only  runs  virtually  everywhere,  it  runs 
fastest  everywhere.  Fastest  on  PCs,  workstations, 
minicomputers  and  mainframes.  Fastest  on  stand¬ 
alone  machines,  or  in  a  client/server  configuration. 

So  no  matter  what  system  you  choose,  you  get 
the  best  performance  and  lowest  cost  per  transaction. 
No  small  concern  to  managers  trying  to  squeeze 
the  most  out  of  their  MIS/DP  budgets. 

1-800-633-1071  Ext.  8116 
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But  don’t  just  take  our  word  for  it.  Call,  and  ask 
for  the  benchmark  reports  audited  by  Codd  8c  Date. 
They  certify  the  test  results  and  give  a  full  account  of 
the  testing  methodology  and  system  configurations. 
Just  the  thing  for  a  little  speed  reading. 

OR  AC  LG* 

Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


©  1991  Oracle  Corporation.  ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  TPC  Benchmark  is  a  trademark  of  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council.  All  other  trade  names  referenced  are  the  service  mark,  trademark,  or  registered  trademark  of 
the  respective  manufacturer.  Call  for  hardware  and  software  requirements.  Outside  the  U.S.A.,  but  within  North  America,  call  1-800- 668 -8925  for  product,  service,  and  seminar  information. 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

Hybrid  telephony  examined 

The  North  American  Telecommunications  Association,  based 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  formed  a  membership  council  last  week 
to  focus  on  expanding  the  market  for  computer-integrated 
telephony  products  —  those  that  link  a  customer’s  incoming 
telephone  call  to  the  company's  database  management  system. 
The  Alliance  of  Computer-Based  Telephony  Application  Sup¬ 
pliers  will  have  industry/user  task  forces  and  education  pro¬ 
grams  covering  such  applications  as  customer  service,  sales 
automation  and  telemarketing,  officials  said. 


Bull  adds  systems  integration  group 

Bull  HN  Information  Systems,  Inc.  last  week  formed  a  systems 
integration  business  unit  focusing  on  technologies  such  as  per¬ 
sonal  computers,  networks  and  open  systems.  Steve  Gardner, 
former  vice  president  of  marketing  at  Bull,  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  unit. 


OS/2  Workbench  gets  new  tool 

IBM  just  keeps  adding  packages  to  its  forthcoming  OS/2  Pro¬ 
grammers  Workbench,  which  should  be  formally  rolled  out  in 
its  entirety  next  month,  according  to  John  Soyring,  who  coordi¬ 
nates  IBM’s  third-party  OS/2  developers'  program.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  Workbench,  announced  last  week,  targets  large 
enterprises  running  Fortran.  IBM  announced  an  agreement 
with  Waterloo,  Ontario-based  Watcom  under  which  Watcom 
will  develop  and  market  OS/2  2.0  versions  of  32-bit  optimizing 
compilers  for  Fortran  77  and  C. 


Bill  would  hit  pirates 

The  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  approved  a  bill  that 
would  impose  criminal  penalties  for  software  copyright  in¬ 
fringement.  The  bill  would  impose  a  fine  of  up  to  $250,000  and 
a  prison  term  of  up  to  two  years  for  illegal  reproduction  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  11  to  49  software  copies.  Currently,  first-time  pi¬ 
racy  is  a  misdemeanor.  Meanwhile,  the  Software  Publishers 
Association  released  results  of  a  study  showing  1990  piracy  at 
an  estimated  $2.4  billion  in  the  U.S.,  down  from  $2.5  billion  in 
1989  and  $2.9  billion  in  1988. 


Acer  pares  prices 

Acer  America  Corp.,  a  PC-compatible  maker  based  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  brought  out  a  new  line  of  PCs  and  cut  prices  by  as  much 
as  29%  on  its  older  product  line.  Among  the  machines  intro¬ 
duced  last  week  is  an  entry-level  multimedia  box,  the  Acer 
1125E,  based  on  a  25-MHz  Intel  Corp.  80386DX  chip.  The  ba¬ 
sic  model  costs  $  1 ,995. 


Amdahl  disks  delayed 

Amdahl  Corp.  said  last  week  that  shipments  of  its  high-end 
6390  disk  drive  would  be  delayed  by  about  six  weeks  because 
of  a  need  for  additional  testing.  The  move,  which  pushes  first 
shipments  from  September  to  November,  worsens  Amdahl’s 
late  entry  into  the  IBM  3390-compatible  market.  IBM  has 
been  shipping  its  3390s  since  late  1989;  Amdahl  competitor 
Hitachi  Data  Systems  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  started  ship¬ 
ping  its  7390s  this  year.  “They  didn’t  give  any  details.  They 
just  said  it  wasn’t  ready,”  said  Robert  Callery,  a  senior  analyst 
at  Technology  Investment  Strategies  Corp. 


Job  cuts  at  Siemens-Nixdorf 

Germany’s  Siemens-Nixdorf  Informationssysteme  AG,  a  unit 
of  Siemens  AG,  said  last  week  that  it  will  slash  3,000  of  its 
51,000  jobs  as  part  of  a  program  to  save  $341  million  by  the 
end  of  1992.  The  firm  said  the  cost-cutting  plan  was  part  of  the 
second  phase  of  the  merger  of  Siemens’  computer  division  and 
Nixdorf  Computer  AG,  which  Siemens  rescued  in  1989.  On  the 
domestic  front,  Siemens-Nixdorf  announced  a  major  contract 
win:  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  signed  a  contract  to  install  Siemens- 
Nixdorf  point-of-sale  terminals,  software  and  Targon  minicom¬ 
puters  at  47  stores  throughout  the  U.S. 

More  news  shorts  on  page  87 


Panel  faults  federal  data  models 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
U.S.  Congress  makes  billion-dol- 
lar  decisions  about  tax  and  wel¬ 
fare  legislation  by  relying  on 
computerized  “microsimula¬ 
tion”  models.  The  problem  is 
that  the  reliability  of  the  models 
has  not  been  validated,  and  they 
sometimes  produce  big  errors,  a 
National  Research  Council  panel 
reported  last  week. 

In  1981,  for  example,  tax  pol¬ 
icy  analysts  misjudged  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  newly  created  individual 
retirement  accounts,  so  their 
models  grossly  underestimated 
the  revenue  loss  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  would  endure  because 
of  the  tax-free  accounts.  Other 
cost  estimates  have  been  way  off 
because  of  the  deteriorating 
quality  of  federal  statistics, 
which  are  often  outdated  and  in¬ 
complete,  the  study  said. 

The  report  blamed  faulty  data 
and  assumptions  used  in  the 
models  rather  than  the  comput¬ 
er  programs  themselves,  al¬ 
though  it  stated  the  mainframe 
programs  tended  to  be  too  slug¬ 
gish,  costly  to  run,  poorly  docu¬ 
mented  and  hard  to  revise. 


“There  is  very  little  done  to 
assess  the  validity  of  the  esti¬ 
mates,  the  amount  of  uncertain¬ 
ty  in  the  estimates  and  the  op¬ 
tions  for  improving  them,”  said 
the  study  leader,  Eric  A.  Hanu- 
shek,  a  political  economist  and 
former  official  at  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Budget  Office. 

Move  from  mainframes 

In  addition  to  recommending 
that  the  federal  government 
stop  skimping  on  model  valida¬ 
tion  and  statistics,  the  study  said 
the  next  generation  of  models 
should  be  developed  for  desktop 
computers,  not  mainframes. 

Policymakers  seem  to  believe 
that  the  computer-generated  es¬ 
timates  are  error-free  and  rarely 
ask  or  are  told  about  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  caused  by  faulty  data  and 
assumptions,  the  study  said. 

Microsimulation  models  are 
used  by  government  offices,  con¬ 
tractors  and  think  tanks  to  simu¬ 
late  the  effects  of  government 
programs  on  individual  house¬ 
holds.  Typically,  they  are  ultra¬ 
complex  Fortran  programs  run 
in  batch  mode  on  IBM  main¬ 
frames. 

In  the  next  few  years,  desk¬ 
top  computers  will  have  enough 


processing  power  to  handle  the 
data-intensive  models,  the  re¬ 
port  said,  and  graphical  user  in¬ 
terfaces  will  make  it  easier  for 
policy  analysts  to  use,  analyze 
and  modify  the  models. 

The  report  acknowledged 
that  using  desktop  computers 
would  put  the  models  in  the 
hands  of  more  people  and  could 
lead  to  more  errors  and  a  prolif¬ 
eration  of  differing  estimates, 
but  it  also  said  the  benefits  out¬ 
weigh  the  risks.  The  personal 
computer-based  models  of  the 
future  will  be  more  flexible,  giv¬ 
ing  analysts  the  ability  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  estimates,  fine-tune  the 
models  and  adapt  them  to  new 
policy  needs,  it  said. 

With  proper  care  and  devel¬ 
opment,  microsimulation  models 
could  play  a  major  role  in  analyz¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  social  policies, 
the  study  said,  but  some  experts 
are  skeptical.  Computer  models 
work  fine  for  predicting  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  machines  and  physical 
properties,  but  trying  to  predict 
the  actions  of  ever-changing 
“human  social  systems”  is  futile, 
said  Peter  J.  Denning,  chairman 
of  the  computer  science  depart¬ 
ment  at  George  Mason  Universi¬ 
ty  in  Fairfax,  Va. 


EDI 

FROM  PAGE  1 

are  often  treated  to.  a  “finger¬ 
pointing  exercise,”  he  added. 

JC  Penney  Co.  has  “definitely 
experienced  reliability  prob¬ 
lems”  while  exchanging  busi¬ 
ness  documents  with  its  thou- 
sand-or-so  suppliers,  who  use  a 
wide  variety  of  EDI  services, 
said  John  Markakis,  a  systems 
analyst  at  the  retail  giant.  The 
gateways  used  for  document 
purposes  are  “unstable  and  lim¬ 
ited,”  he  said. 

Leaps  and  bounds 

Companies  such  as  JC  Penney 
should  experience  a  big  leap  in 
EDI  interconnection  reliability 
when  major  EDI  providers  start 
pilot-testing  their  Mailbag  im¬ 
plementations,  sometime  in  the 
next  three  to  12  months.  The 
protocol  specifies  how  a  receiv¬ 
ing  network  can  notify  the  send¬ 
ing  network  that  a  message  has 
been  fielded  and  safely  stored. 

JC  Penney  is  eager  for  its  EDI 
providers  —  Sterling  Software, 
Inc.’s  Ordemet  Services  Divi¬ 
sion  and  GEIS  —  to  implement 
Mailbag,  according  to  Markakis. 
“Suppliers  call  us  looking  for 
data  that  we  show  we  have  deliv¬ 
ered,  or  they  are  unaware  that 
the  data  is  out  there  for  them  to 
pick  up,”  he  said. 

While  such  communication 
gaps  are  infrequent,  they  tend  to 
happen  during  peak  business  vol¬ 
ume,  just  when  JC  Penney  needs 
the  information  the  most,  Mar¬ 


kakis  said.  It  can  take  days  to 
track  down  the  missing  data,  he 
added. 

Cummins  Engine  Co.  is  also 
lobbying  its  EDI  provider,  Con¬ 
trol  Data  Corp.’s  Redinet,  to  im¬ 
plement  Mailbag,  primarily  for 
security  reasons. 

The  draft  standard’s  user 
identification/password  valida¬ 


tion  feature  would  ensure  that 
“whatever  we  got  via  Redinet 
was  from  a  valid  sender,  not  just 
any  sender,”  according  to  Anita 
Palmer,  a  systems  analyst  at 
Cummins. 

In  addition,  the  feature  would 
help  protect  Cummins  from  sys¬ 
tem  break-ins,  a  growing  threat 
as  the  engineering  firm’s  EDI 
connections  expand,  Palmer 
said. 

Several  VANs  have  indicated 
that  they  are  implementing 


Mailbag  only  as  a  stopgap  to  sat¬ 
isfy  users  until  they  can  put  the 
more  full-function,  international 
X.435  standard  in  place. 

Mailbag’s  comparative  sim¬ 
plicity  allows  carriers  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  protocol  quickly, 
where  it  will  take  a  couple  of 
years  for  VANs  to  fully  imple¬ 
ment  X.435,  Wheatman  said. 


One  issue  that  neither  proto¬ 
col  resolves  perfectly  is  how  to 
track  message  delivery  from  one 
user’s  site  to  another.  Mailbag 
tracks  exchanges  only  between 
EDI  carriers,  not  end  users. 
X.435  can  track  an  EDI  message 
end  to  end  as  long  as  all  parties 
use  the  CCITT  X.400  electronic 
mail  standard  —  which  few  us¬ 
ers  do  for  EDI.  The  ANSI  task 
group  is  now  considering  a  deli¬ 
very/non-delivery  notification 
protocol. 


Special  delivery 

The  Mailbag  and  X.435  interconnect 
standards  differ  in  significant  ways 


Similarities  between  Mailbag  and  X.435 


•  Ensure  reliable  delivery  of 
electronic  data  interchange  (EDI) 
across  multiple  value-added 
networks 

•  Guard  against  unauthorized  use 
of  EDI  network  and  delivery  of 
bogus  messages 

Major  differences 

Mailbag 

X.435 

•  Major  carriers  to  implement  in  next 

•  Major  carriers  to  implement  over 

few  months 

next  two  years 

•  U.S.  standard,  unlikely  to  be  adopted  •  Probably  more  difficult  and 

internationally 

expensive  to  use 

•  Less  sophisticated  acknowledgement  •  More  transmission  overhead 

and  message-handling  capabilities 

CW  Chart:  Michael  Siggins 
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To  The  Most 
Advanced  RDBMS, 
It’s  Just  Another 
Server. 


Client/server  computing  integrates  the  powerful, 
graphical  capabilities  of  desktop  workstations 
with  the  proven  data  storage  and  processing  capa¬ 
bilities  of  mainframes.  Client/server  computing, 
in  essence,  turns  mainframes  into  servers. 

But  turning  mainframes  into  servers 
creates  two  tough  problems:  Preserving  MIS 
control  over  corporate  data.  And  integrating 
existing  applications  with  new  ones. 

Only  SYBASE®  solves  both  problems. 

Unlike  most  RDBMS  gateways,  SYBASE 
gives  MIS  complete  control  over  mainframe  data, 
applications,  and  services  by  providing  desktop 
access  transparently  through  CICS— ensuring  that 
all  requests  meet  current  transaction  management, 
security,  and  monitoring  requirements.  In  addition, 
SYBASE  allows  MIS  to  regulate  network  access  to 
specific  transactions,  regions,  and  data  sources. 
With  SYBASE,  MIS  is  always  in  control. 

SYBASE  also  leverages  the  investments 
made  in  existing  mainframe  applications.  SYBASE 
integrates  new,  LAN-based  applications  with  main¬ 
frame  applications  written  in  COBOL,  PL1  or 
Assembler,  as  well  as  with  all  data  sources  and 
services  accessible  from  CICS,  such  as  DB2, 
IMS/DB  and  VSAM.With  SYBASE,  existing  main¬ 
frame  applications  don’t  have  to  be  rewritten. 

SYBASE  is  the  only  product  that  lets  you 
effectively  turn  your  mainframes  into  servers  as 
you  deploy  new  LAN-based  applications  on 
VAXes,  UNIX,  OS/2,  and  DOS-based  platforms, 
Macintoshes,  and  others. 

What’s  more,  our  professional  services 
division,  SQL  Solutions,  can  help  you  design, 
develop,  and  integrate  complete  multi-vendor 
relational  systems  for  your  on-line,  enterprise-wide 
computing  environment. 

To  find  out  more,  call  and  register  for  a 
Sybase  Educational  Seminar  near  you.  Because 
the  time  to  turn  your  mainframes  into  servers 
is  now 

Just  call  1-800-8-SYBASE. 


)  Sybase,  Inc.  1991  Other  company  or  product  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Syba 


Client! Server  For  The  On-Line  Enteiprise 


Free!  “Integrating  The  Mainframe:'  It’s  our  latest,  most  compre¬ 
hensive  information  kit.  For  your  copy,  please  mail  this  coupon  to: 
Sybase,  Inc.,  Dept.  S,  6475  Christie  Ave.,  Emeryville,  CA  94608. 

Or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE. 


Name 

Titlp  _  ... 

! 

City 

State 

Zip 

i 
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Apple  goes  for  corporate  gold 

Courtship  of  business  users  heats  up  with  CA  mainframe  software  pact 


BY  JAMES  DALY 
and  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CW  STAFF 

BOSTON  —  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  continued  its  aggressive 
pitch  for  the  corporate  customer 
at  the  Macworld  Exposition  last 
week,  unveiling  a  licensing  pact 
with  Computer  Associates  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  designed  to  give 
Macintosh  users  access  to  CA 
mainframe  database  and  applica¬ 
tions  software. 

The  announcement,  along 


with  Apple’s  relatively  low-key 
appearance  during  the  four-day 
event,  indicates  a  shifting  of 
gears  at  the  biannual  show.  Once 
a  gathering  place  for  the  techno¬ 
logical  counterculture,  Mac¬ 
world  has  become  increasingly 
staid  as  Apple  has  used  the  event 
to  woo  the  large  customers  it 
desperately  needs  in  order  to 
stem  its  hemorrhaging  market 
share.  Some  research  estimates 
have  Apple’s  market  share 
shrinking  from  15%  to  10%  in 
the  coming  three  years. 


A  big  draw,  so  to  speak,  at  last  week’s  Macworld  was  a  pro¬ 
totype  of  Alias  Research,  Inc.’s  Sketch,  a  free-form,  three-di¬ 
mensional  drawing  tool.  Using  a  highly  advanced  form  of 
mathematics,  Sketch ’s  tools  let  a  user  sketch  and  gesture  freely 
in  a  3-D  atmosphere  to  create  organic  forms.  Changes  can  be 
made  using  an  eraser,  and  any  point  of  any  curve  can  be  re¬ 
fined  and  manipulated  in  the  3-D  environment.  Curves  al¬ 
ways  remain  alive:  Change  one,  and  the  entire  surface  is 
automatically  updated.  The  $1,995  product  is  scheduled  for 
beta-testing  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


Lotus  agrees  to  adapt  1-2-3 
for  AIX  users  on  RS/6000 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  announced 
plans  last  week  to  port  its  1-2-3 
spreadsheet  to  IBM’s  AlX-based 
RISC  System/6000  product  line. 
Delivery  of  the  $695  program  is 
slated  for  early  1992.  The  new 
release  will  support  AIX  Ver¬ 
sions  3.1.5  and  later,  as  well  as 
concurrent  licensing. 

This  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
agreements  between  IBM  and 
Lotus  that  so  far  have  spawned  a 
version  of  1-2-3  for  MVS  and  a 
remarketing  and  technology  ac¬ 
cess  deal  involving  Lotus  Notes 
and  Cc:Mail. 

The  pact  also  takes  IBM  clos¬ 
er  to  launching  an  assault  on  the 
low  end  of  the  workstation  mar¬ 
ket,  which  overlaps  with  high- 
end  personal  computers  in  the 
business  sector.  IBM  is  expected 
to  introduce  its  lowest  priced 


workstation  in  the  $6,000  to 
$8,000  bracket  this  September. 

“All  of  IBM’s  competitors  are 
taking  a  major  run  at  the  desktop 
at  the  high  end  of  the  PC  world. 
IBM  has  to  protect  that 
ground,”  said  David  Rome,  Lo¬ 
tus’  director  of  Unix  products. 

The  AIX  port  is  also  fueled  by 
customer  input,  Rome  said,  add¬ 
ing  that  Lotus  receives  roughly 
10  calls  a  week  from  users  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  1-2-3  port  to  AIX. 

The  version  of  1-2-3  for  AIX 
will  be  based  on  1-2-3  Release 
3.0,  and  it  will  use  the  same  core 
code  underlying  Lotus’  other 
Unix  spreadsheets.  The  one  ma¬ 
jor  difference,  Rome  explained, 
is  that  Lotus  will  move  that  core 
code  over  to  ANSI-standard  C 
for  IBM’s  AIX. 

Furthermore,  1-2-3  for  AIX 
will  be  able  to  talk  to  1-2-3  for 
MVS  by  interchanging  files  over 
IBM  communications  links, 
Rome  said. 


At  last  week’s  show,  most 
product  introductions  came  from 
third-party  vendors  (see  story 
below).  Besides  the  CA  an¬ 
nouncement,  Apple  officials  con¬ 
signed  themselves  to  promoting 
System  7.0  and  quietly  showing 
off  Quicktime,  its  multimedia  ex¬ 
tension  to  System  7.0. 

The  CA  pact,  however,  could 
prove  important  to  Apple’s  goal 
of  penetrating  the  Fortune  500, 
according  to  Bob  Puette,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Apple  USA.  Under  the 


terms  of  the  agreement,  CA  has 
agreed  to  license  Apple’s  Data 
Access  Language  (DAL),  a  con¬ 
nectivity  language  that  provides 
users  with  interactive  access  to 
the  information  residing  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  servers  and  hosts. 

CA  plans  to  develop  DAL 
server  software  for  its  database 
management  systems  as  well  as 
develop  Macintosh-based  client/ 
server  versions  of  its  Master¬ 
piece  general  ledger  package. 

These  products  should  begin 
trickling  out  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  full  availability  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  middle  of  1992,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kurt  Seibert,  CA’s 
vice  president  of  strategic  busi¬ 
ness  alliances. 


Apple  began  licensing  DAL  to 
third-party  developers  in  March 
and  has  signed  agreements  with 
Blyth  Software  to  develop  DAL 
for  DOS,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows,  OS/2  and  Unix  clients.  Ap¬ 
ple  has  also  enlisted  Novell,  Inc., 
Tandem  Computers,  Inc.,  Data 
General  Corp.  and  Pacer  Soft¬ 
ware  to  develop  DAL  servers. 

Apple  officials  were  anxious 
to  focus  attention  on  System  7.0, 
the  revamped  operating  system 
that  Apple  hopes  will  propel  its 
hardware  into  major  corpora¬ 
tions.  Nearly  three  months  after 
System  7.0’s  introduction,  prod¬ 
ucts  exploiting  many  of  its  fea¬ 
tures  are  beginning  to  arrive  en 
masse. 


Macworld  highlights  System  7.0 


Other  products  announced  diming  the 
four-day  show  included  the  following: 

•  Symantec  Corp.  announced  a  Sys¬ 
tem  7.0-compliant  version  of  More,  a 
suite  of  desktop  applications  incorpo¬ 
rating  word  processing,  presentation  and  outlin¬ 
ing  tools.  It  is  priced  at  $395. 

•  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.  highlighted  System 
7.0  compatibility  with  Photoshop  2.0,  an  image 
processing  program  allowing  paint,  prepress, 
color  correction  and  darkroom  systems  for  the 
Macintosh  that  was  taken  out  for  its  first  public 
airing.  It  costs  $895. 

•  Timeworks  upgraded  to  System  7.0  compati¬ 
bility  with  its  new  release  of  Publish  It  Easy, 
which  also  adds  database  and  mail-merge  capa¬ 
bilities  to  the  desktop  publishing  program. 


•  Three-dimensional  capabilities  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Spyglass,  Inc.  Its  new  version  of 
Dicer,  data  visualization  software,  allows  auto¬ 
matic  generation  of  3-D  and  4-D  data  sets. 

•  The  spotlight  was  on  color  at  the  Mitsubishi 
Electronics  America,  Inc.  booth,  where  its 
Information  Systems  Division  introduced  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  color  monitors  and  printers.  Among  the  of¬ 
ferings  was  a  37-in.  monitor  that  the  firm  claims 
is  the  largest  high-resolution  presentation  moni¬ 
tor  available  today.  It  retails  for  $9,995. 

•  Mobius  Technologies,  Inc.  added  the  Eth¬ 
ernet  Display  System  in  a  setup  that  combines 
Ethernet  and  large-screen  video  display  capabili¬ 
ties  on  a  single  card.  The  Mobius  030  Display 
System  reportedly  provides  an  inexpensive  up¬ 
grade  path  for  Macintosh  Classic  users. 


AIX  upgrade 

FROM  PAGE  1 

Under  the  current  system, 
tapes  are  sent  every  few  months 
to  customers  to  fix  bugs  and  pro¬ 
vide  functional  enhancements. 
With  selective  fix,  tapes  will  ad¬ 
dress  specific  problems  and  will 
be  sent  only  to  users  who  re¬ 
quest  them. 

General-maintenance  tapes 
with  new  features  or  enhance¬ 
ments  will  be  sent  out  approxi¬ 
mately  twice  a  year,  according  to 
Ryan. 

“That  will  give  customers 
more  flexibility  and  more  capa¬ 
bility  not  to  have  to  put  on  these 
maintenance  releases  as  fre¬ 
quently,”  she  said.  “With  selec¬ 
tive  fix,  a  customer  can  install  an 
individual  fix  to  his  problem.” 

Ryan  would  not  disclose  a 
time  frame  in  which  selective 
fixes  for  AIX  will  become  avail¬ 
able  but  said  it  would  likely  begin 
with  the  next  full  release  of  the 
operating  system.  Industry 
sources  said  Release  3.2  will 
likely  be  introduced  late  this 
year. 

Positive  response 

Users  reacted  positively  to  the 
proposed  change.  “That’s  what 
they  should  have  done  all  along,” 
said  Rob  Conrad,  network  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  Happy  Harry’s,  a 


drugstore  retail  chain  based  in 
Newark,  Del.  Each  of  the  chain’s 
25  stores  has  a  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000. 

“It’s  been  the  upgrade-of- 


AIX  ’n’  pains 

IBM  has  rolled  out  a  series  of  AIX  releases 


January  1986 
February  1990 


Initial  AIX  announced  (for 
the  RT  PC) . 

AIX  (Version  3.0) 
relaunched.  Shipped  in 
June  1990  as  Version  3.1. 

September  1 990  IBM  indicates  intent  to 
support  Next,  Inc.’s 
Nextstep  Release  2.0  in  AIX 
Nextstep  offering.  No 
delivery  date  announced. 

March  1991  AIX  Version  3.1.5,  a 
consolidation  of  four 
previous  maintenance 
releases,  ships. 

July  1 99 1  Enhanced  AIX  with  Apple’s 

Macintosh  interface  support 
announced.  Delivery  two  to 
three  years  away. 

Early  1 992  AIX  3.2  expected. 


CW  Chart:  Janell  Genovese 

the-month  club,  so  this  is  a  real 
relief,”  Conrad  said.  “Two  tapes 
a  year  is  bearable.”  He  said  he 
stopped  installing  the  tapes 
about  two  updates  ago  because 
they  did  not  have  any  new  fea¬ 
tures  or  fixes  that  he  needed. 

However,  he  said,  he  will  install 
Release  3.2  when  it  becomes 
available. 


User  Russell  Silverman,  a 
quantitative-modeling  analyst  at 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
in  New  York,  said  IBM’s  plan 
“seems  sensible.”  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  IBM  “test  a 
bit  more  first.  Instead 
of  putting  out  releases 
and  then  having  to  fix 
bugs,  test  to  make  sure 
the  releases  are  as  bug- 
free  as  possible.” 

IBM  has  had  to  issue 
many  updates  and  re¬ 
leases  of  AIX  to  make 
up  for  past  problems, 
according  to  Silverman 
and  other  users.  Early 
versions  of  AIX  had  ma¬ 
jor  weaknesses,  includ¬ 
ing  the  propensity  to 
cause  system  crashes. 

IBM  fixed  many  of 
the  large  faults  when  it 
released  Version  3.1  in 
February  1990  but  has 
since  introduced  subse¬ 
quent  releases  to  fix 
more  minor  bugs. 

“If  IBM  has  sent  out 
a  lot  of  releases,  it’s  because 
they  understand  it’s  important 
to  get  AIX  right,”  said  Judith 
Hurwitz,  vice  president  at  Patri¬ 
cia  Seybold’s  Office  Computing 
Group  in  Boston. 

“They’ve  had  their  problems, 
but  they’re  not  twiddling  then- 
thumbs.  They’re  very  cognizant 
of  the  stakes  here,”  she  added. 
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IBM  Delivers  CICS/ESAV3R21 


IBM  Offers  IMS/ESA  3.1 
fflPERSPACE'SPE  Support 

OMEGAMON  Supports  ( 
IMS/ESA  3.1  _  1 

'"w . . . . 


The  best  way  to  keep  your  name  in  the 
headlines  is  to  do  something  remarkable 
. . .  over  and  over  again. 

At  Candle  Corporation,  that  feat  is  called 
“IBM  currency”  -  keeping  pace  with  each 
new  IBM  release  in  every  environment. 

Matching  IBM  stride  for  stride  is  a 
costly  undertaking.  That’s  why  many  of 
our  competitors  are  reluctant  to  support 
new  releases  until  the  market  is  well- 
populated.  But  at  Candle,  we’ve  always 
had  a  soft  spot  for  pioneers  -  especially 
those  data  centers  that  can’t  wait  six 
months  for  today’s  breakthroughs. 

Our  commitment  begins  with  enormous 
R&D  expenditures,  but  that’s  only  part 
of  the  story.  We’ve  also  assembled  teams 


environment  - 
professionals  who  tap  the  full  potential  of 
the  latest  IBM  technologies. 

Candle’s  quest  for  currency  also  carries 
over  to  technical  support  and  education. 
Whether  it’s  on  the  phone  or  in  a  class¬ 
room,  our  people  are  specially  trained  to 
provide  up-to-the-minute  answers  about 
Candle  product  support  of  new  IBM  releases. 

At  Candle,  we  believe  in  making  head¬ 
lines,  not  excuses.  For  the  current  news, 
contact  your  Candle  account  representative 
today  or  call  (800)  843-3970  and  ask 
for  Department  607. 


Making  your  systems  perform . 


Copyright  ©  1991  Candle  Corporation. 
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Businessland  master  key  to  JWP’s  plan 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


PURCHASE,  N.Y.  —  JWP, 
Inc.’s  pending  $32  million  pur¬ 
chase  of  ailing  reseller  Business- 
land,  Inc.  is  key  to  a  long-term 
strategy  for  JWP,  which  current¬ 


ly  derives  more  revenue  from  its 
technical  services  group  than  its 
reselling  branch. 

Ultimately,  JWP  intends  to 
have  its  resellers  —  all  of  which 
will  eventually  focus  on  the  cor¬ 
porate  market  —  also  sell  JWP’s 
facilities  services,  such  as  elec¬ 


trical  systems  or  control  sys¬ 
tems,  according  to  Harold  D. 
Copper  man,  president  of  JWP 
Businessland,  Inc.,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  combined  units. 

“I  think  we  can  build  some 
strategic  relationships,  do  some 
cross-selling  . . .  and  there’s  no 


reason  why  we  couldn’t  refer¬ 
ence  and  cross-sell  other  sys¬ 
tems  JWP  offers,  such  as  envi¬ 
ronmental  or  security  systems,” 
said  Copperman,  a  longtime  IBM 
employee  who  was  most  recent¬ 
ly  president  of  Commodore  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines,  Inc. 


Eliminating  Calendars 
Marks  The  Greatest  Milestone 
In  Job  Scheduling. 


GOALPLEX  FOR  ASO  GOALPLEX  FOR  DB2  GOALPLEX  FOR  RESOURCE  GOALPLEX  FOR  INTEGRATED 


OPS/MVS 

INSIGHT 

OPTIMIZATION 

STORAGE  MANAGEMENT 

SAR 

FAVER 

EXPLORE 

MASTERCAT 

EXPRESS  DELIVERY 

DB-DELIVERY 

CICS/EXPRESS 

FAVER 

iOBTRAC 

IN2ITIVE 

APAS-PLUS 

VSAMAID 

EPIC 

PREVIEW 

EXTEND/VSE 

HYPER-BUF 

ARISE  II 

EXTEND/DASD 

SYSVIEW 

CREWS 

FAQS/PCS 

PDSMAN 

FAQS/ASO 

FLEE 

GOALPLEXFOR 

SYSTEMSASSURANCE 

ALERT/VSE 

ALERT/VM 

ALERT/CICS 


When  it  comes  to  production  job 
scheduling,  using  the  traditional  cal¬ 
endar  approach  adds  complexity 
making  implementation  a  costly  and 
time  consuming  process. 

JOBTRAC  ELIMINATES 
CALENDARS  TO  MAKE  JOB 

SCHEDULING  MORE 

EFFICIENT. 

Throwing  away  the  calendar  is  just 
one  way  Goal  helps  you  make  the 
most  of  your  time  and  resources. 
JOBTRAG  and  other  GoalPlex  prod¬ 
ucts  are  designed  with  a  system- 
level  architecture  to  take  advantage 
of  IBM’s  S/390  generation  of  CPUs. 
So,  you’ll  see  the  advantages  of  these 
products  throughout  your  company 
today  and  in  the  future. 

Unlike  other  job  schedulers,  the 
implementation  of  JOBTRAC  is  so 
straightforward  you  can  schedule  an 
abundance  of  jobs,  using  a  single 
screen  approach  -  in  just  one  day. 
This  means  JOBTRAC  gets  to  work  for 
you  sooner,  benefiting  your  bottom 
line  faster. 

What's  more,  JOBTRAC  is  de¬ 
signed  with  a  built-in  rerun/restart 
feature.  It’s  like  getting  two  products 
in  one.  RUNTRAC  automatically 
reruns  and  restarts  jobs  without 
human  intervention,  minimizing 
errors  and  maximizing  productivity. 

For  more  information  on  schedul¬ 
ing  your  jobs  and  time  better  than 
ever  -  throw  away  the  calendar  and 

1800)  829-9002 

3>GOAL 


In  the  meantime,  JWP  will  be¬ 
gin  the  task  of  merging  the  two 
companies.  Copperman  said  JWP 
intends  to  “do  this  with  no  cus¬ 
tomer  disruption.” 

1 0%  to  20%  cut 

JWP  Businessland  will  have 
3,500  employees,  but  between 
350  and  700  of  them  will  lose 
their  jobs  by  Jan.  1,  1992.  JWP 
said  it  expects  to  cut  personnel 
largely  from  back-office  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  functions,  retaining 
most  of  the  combined  service 
and  sales  operations. 

JWP  has  also  said  it  will  con¬ 
solidate  or  close  approximately 
30  of  the  combined  100  sales  and 
service  offices. 

According  to  a  JWP  spokes¬ 
man,  Copperman  was  chosen  to 
head  the  integration  in  part  be¬ 
cause  his  history  would  preclude 
a  bias  toward  either  company, 
thus  resulting  in  his  keeping  the 
best  people. 

JWP  Businessland  will  be 
headquartered  in  Canton,  Mass. 
Robert  J.  Crowell,  currently 
chairman  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  JWP’s  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Group,  will  hold  the  same 
positions  in  the  new  company. 
Businessland  founder  and  Chair¬ 
man  David  Norman  is  expected 
to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
for  one  year. 

Turnaround  possible 

Although  Businessland  is  in  fi¬ 
nancial  trouble,  at  least  one  com¬ 
petitor  expects  the  combined  en¬ 
tity  to  become  a  formidable  rival. 

“They’ll  probably  be  all  right; 
they  seem  to  have  a  reasonable 
plan  to  do  [the  merger],”  said 
William  Tauscher,  chairman  of 
Computerland  Corp.,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  reseller,  with  near¬ 
ly  $3  billion  in  sales. 

“There  is  no  question  that  if 
they’re  successful  [in  merging 
operations],  we’ll  be  two  titans 
slugging  it  out,”  he  added. 

Tauscher,  whose  company  is 
still  working  through  last 
March’s  estimated  $150  million 
acquisition  of  Nynex  Business 
Systems,  Inc.,  failed  in  a  late  bid 
for  Businessland  last  month,  af¬ 
ter  what  he  said  was  a  year’s 
worth  of  discussions. 

He  predicted  JWP’s  acquisi¬ 
tion  will  spark  a  move  toward 
more  combinations  of  resellers. 

Copperman  did  not  rule  out 
another  purchase  in  the  future 
but  suggested  such  purchases 
would  probably  involve  smaller 
companies  in  vertical  markets. 

Elsewhere  last  week,  resell¬ 
ers  Valcom,  Inc.  and  Inacomp 
Computer  Centers,  Inc.  finalized 
their  merger,  creating  Inacom 
Corp.,  a  company  with  nearly  $1 
billion  in  sales. 

Chairman  Rick  Inatome  said 
the  two  firms  expected  to  com¬ 
plete  their  merger  by  the  first 
quarter  of  1992. 

As  far  as  other  acquisitions 
are  concerned,  according  to  Bill 
Fairfield,  president  and  CEO  of 
the  new  company,  “We’ll  leave 
[those]  to  Tauscher.” 
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Dr.  Carlton  Miller 

Executive  Director/  Information  Sys 
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Ue  need  to  re-evaluate  our  plans 
the  retirement  of  non-programmab 
terminals  by  the  end  of  the  year 

The  substantial  investment  we've 
found  a  better  way  to  integrate 
into  our  SAA  environment. 

McGregor  in  Accounting  says  the 


Mod i f y  screen. . . 
Display  letter  catalog 
Edit  letter... 

Send  letter... 


Name:  Miller/ 
Nickname:  Carl 
Title:  Execut i 
Division:  Info 
Ma  1 1  stop:  MS-4*- 
Telephone:  7750 
Location:  Milford 


Now  they’re  calling  it  a  non-programmable  terminal.  Which 
might  make  you  think  technology  has  simply  passed  it  by. 

At  SAS  Institute,  we  see  things  a  little  differently.  After 
all,  your  mainframe — and  the  thousands  of  terminals 
attached  to  it — are  the  backbone  of  your  business.  Not  to 
mention  your  largest  single  investment  in  computing.  And 
we  just  don’t  think  you  should  have  to  replace  that  invest¬ 
ment  to  enjoy  the  interactivity  of  a  PC  environment. 

Just  get  the  SAS®  System  of  software. 

Bring  the  Individual  Productivity 
of  a  PC  to  Your  Mainframe. 


Let  the  SAS  System  point  the  way  to  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  on  your  mainframe... on  your  minicomputers  and 
UNIX®-based  workstations... and  on  your  PCs  running  OS/2® 
and  MS-DOS®.  Wherever  you  choose  to  run  the  SAS  System, 
you’ll  get  fast-and-friendly  software  backed  by  expert 
technical  support,  consulting  services,  documentation, 
and  training. 

All  from  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
respected  names  in  software.  For  a  SAS  System  executive 
summary,  plus  details  about  how  you  can  receive  the 
SAS  System  for  a  free  trial,  give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 

In  Canada,  call  416-443-9811 . 


Only  the  world’s  leading  applications  system  could  bring  the 
look  and  feel  of  SAA/CUA  to  your  mainframe.. .and  breathe 
new  life  into  your  3270  terminals.  Just  point  and  shoot  to 
gain  total  control  over  your  strategic  data-driven  tasks:  data 
access,  management,  analysis,  and  presentation. 

Pull-down  menus  and  pop-up  windows  make  it  more 
intuitive  than  ever  to  take  advantage  of  the  SAS  System’s 
wide  range  of  applications — from  report  writing  and 
graphics  to  decision  support  and  applications  development. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 

SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 

Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
AT&T.  SAA  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp.  MS-DOS  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp. 

"Computer  Intelligence,  La  Jolla,  CA. 

Copyright  ©  1990  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 
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Just  ask  your  HP  Consultant. 
We’ll  come  in  and  see  if  you’re 
really  getting  your  money’s 
worth  from  your  systems. 

It’s  something  our  people  do 
all  the  time.  Because  we  know 
how  important  it  is  to  squeeze 
the  last  dollar  out  of  your 
computer  investment.  Before 
you  spend  another  cent. 

Our  specialists  from  HP  Pro¬ 
fessional  Services  will  take 
a  close  look  at  your  comput¬ 
ing  environment,  then  put 
together  a  program  tailor- 
made  for  you.  Whatever  needs 
doing,  we’ll  do  it. 

So  call  HP  at  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  2540  for  more  informa¬ 
tion.  You  may  ask  yourself 
that  million  dollar  question: 
why  didn’t  I  do  it  sooner? 

HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


NEWS 


M-  I  l:K\  ISOR'*  CONTROL  &  DATA  ACQUISITION  (SCAIVA)  •  MULTILEVEL  SECURITY  •  RADAR  PROCESSING  • 


Sun  profit  soars, 
competition  looms 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


Security  pros  looking  for  stamps  of  approval 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 


The  second  of  two  articles  on  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  computer  security. 

A  growing  number  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  security  experts  are  calling  for  a  seal 
of  approval  on  their  profession  and  even¬ 
tually  on  secure  software  and  hardware. 

“I  think  that  [security]  is  often  thought 
of  as  a  clerical  function,”  said  Sally  Meg- 
lathery,  director  of  information  security 
at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Security  Association  (ISSA). 


The  experts  think  that  to  get  the  rec¬ 
ognition  and  credibility  they  deserve, 
they  must  certify  security’s  practitioners, 
whether  they  are  in  corporate  IS  or  secu¬ 
rity  consulting  firms. 

“It  reflects  the  maturation  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,”  said  Dain  Gary,  manager  of  in¬ 
formation  security  at  Mellon  Bank  NA  in 
Pittsburgh.  “It  says  something  definite 
about  [a  candidate’s]  experience  and 
knowledge.” 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
“phenemonal”  increase  in  security 
awareness  by  senior  managers,  Gary  said. 
Management  recognizes  too  well  the  li¬ 
abilities  of  failing  to  adequately  protect  a 


corporation’s  information,  he  noted. 

“Senior  level  managers  are  looking  for 
a  defensible  position  in  the  event  of  a 
problem,”  said  Richard  C.  Koenig,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Information  Systems  Security 
Certification  Consortium,  Inc.  (ISC)2  and 
a  security  consultant.  “They  want  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  person  responsible  for 
security  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

(ISC)2  was  founded  by  members  of  six 
well-regarded  trade  groups,  including 
ISSA,  the  Data  Processing  Management 
Association  and  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  for  Information  Processing. 

Aug.  31  marks  the  end  of  the  first 


phase  in  the  group's  bid  to  certify  IS  secu¬ 
rity  professionals.  From  March  to  the  end 
of  this  month,  (ISC)2  waived  its  formal  ex¬ 
amination  process  for  security  profes¬ 
sionals  who  meet  certain  criteria,  such  as 
time  in  the  profession  and  areas  of  exper¬ 
tise. 

Perhaps  as  many  as  10,000  practitio¬ 
ners  will  be  certified  in  the  next  few  years, 
Koenig  said.  “We  have  been  getting  15 
applications  a  day  as  we  approach  the 
[phase  one]  deadline,”  Koenig  said. 

Starting  in  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year,  security  experts  seeking  certifica¬ 
tion  will  be  required  to  take  a  lengthy  ex¬ 
amination  that  will  test  the  candidates’ 
expertise  in  computer  security,  business 
continuity  planning,  legal  and  regulatory 
issues,  investigation,  and  several  other 
related  areas.  There  is  a  $250  fee  to  take 
the  test. 

The  security  experts  said  that  the  day 
products  are  formally  evaluated  and  certi¬ 
fied  based  on  their  security  strengths  is 
probably  not  far  off. 

The  “Computers  at  Risk”  report  is¬ 
sued  by  the  National  Research  Council 
earlier  this  year  recommended  establish¬ 
ing  an  IS  security  foundation  that  gives 
products  a  sort  of  security  “Good  House¬ 
keeping  Seal  of  Approval.” 

Some  security  practitioners  already  in¬ 
fluence  hardware  and  software  purchases 
based  on  each  product’s  security  merits. 
“We’re  no  longer  looking  at  just  price  and 
performance  but  also  how  it  fits  into  a  se¬ 
curity  environment,”  Gary  said. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  —  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  ended  fiscal  year  1991  with 
a  bang  last  week  when  it  reported  a  71% 
jump  in  profits  for  the  year  and  a  sales  in¬ 
crease  of  31%  compared  with  figures 
from  a  year  ago.  Revenue  reached  $3.2 
billion  for  1991,  and  net  profits  registered 
at  $190.3  million. 

Buyers  snapped  up  Sun’s  Sparcstation 
2,  a  40-MHz  midlevel  workstation  priced 
at  about  $15,000,  in  record  numbers  dur¬ 
ing  the  quarter  just  ended,  according  to 
Sun.  The  firm  sold  49,000  total  units  in  its 
fourth  fiscal  quarter,  ended  June  30,  with 
its  Scalable  Processor  Architecture 
(Sparc)  machines  accounting  for  the  larg¬ 
est  portion  of  units  sold,  said  Kevin  Melia, 
Sun’s  chief  financial  officer. 

“Sun  has  continued  to  dominate  the 
low-  and  midrange  workstation  market,” 
said  Jeff  Canin,  technology  analyst  at 
Montgomery  Securities  in  San  Francisco. 
Sun  owns  30%  to  35%  of  the  entire  work¬ 
station  market,  compared  with  market 
shares  of  21%  for  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  16%  for  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
Canin  said. 

He  cautioned,  however,  that  Sun’s 
new  Sparcstation  IPX  may  eat  into  Sparc¬ 
station  2  sales  in  the  near  future  because 
the  IPX  “has  comparable  performance, 
but  it’s  cheaper,  which  will  cut  down  on 
gross  margins,”  he  said. 

Sun  may  also  face  price  competition  on 
the  reduced  instruction  set  computing 
front  later  this  year,  with  IBM,  HP  and 
DEC  expected  to  reduce  prices  on  their 
comparable  workstations,  Canin  said. 


1 W 1  nilNU  EjoL.Aril.o  1HJL  IN1UH 1  riAWR 


An  ominous  blip  appears  on  the  radar  screen 
of  a  fighter  during  patrol.  The  temperature  begins  to 
rise  within  the  core  of  a  nuclear  power  generator.  A 
hacker  bent  on  espionage  leans  over  his  keyboard, 
sending  password  sequences. 

Whether  they’re  real-world  situations  or  training 
simulations,  crucial  circumstances  like  these  require 
critical  computer  performance.  The  most  vital  data 
can  be  lost  in  an  instant,  if  your  system  gives  you  a 
delayed  reaction  instead  of  real-time  response.  But 
when  microseconds  count,  Night  Hawk  flies. 

Night  Hawk  is  a  complete  family  of  real-time, 
open-architecture,  multiprocessing  computer 
systems  using  88open™-compliant  RISC 
technology,  UNIX*  and  VME.  Systems 
that  are  already  proven  in  demanding 
real-time  applications  of  all 
kinds,  all  over  the  world. 


Systems  built  by  Harris,  a  $3  billion  corporation 
with  more  than  20  years  of  continued  leadership  in 
advanced  computing. 

Night  Hawk’s  modular  design  allows  it  to  be  eas¬ 
ily  upgraded  in  the  field,  protecting  your  investment 
and  reducing  your  long-term  cost  of  ownership.  And 
it  offers  a  multilevel  secure  environment  for  your 
sensitive  applications. 

When  the  capture  of  data  is  essential,  you 
need  a  system  that  lets  nothing  escape.  You  need 
the  Night  Hawk. 

For  further  information,  write  Marketing 
Communications,  Harris  Computer 
Systems,  2101  West  Cypress  Creek  Road, 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida  33309.  Call  1-800- 
4HARR1S,  ext.  4009,  from  inside  the  U.S. 
Or  1-407-727-9207,  ext.  4009,  from  outside 
the  U.S.  FAX  407-724-3334. 


The  Price/ Performance  Leader 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T. 

88open  is  a  trademark  of  the  88open  Consortium. 
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Borland  ranked  best 
Quattro  Pro  beats  Lotus  1-2-3 


Two  recent  industry  studies  objectively  confirm  the  facts:  Customers 
rank  Borland  best  among  software  companies,  and  Quattro®  Pro  out¬ 
performs  all  Lotus®  spreadsheets. 

Borland:  The  technology  leader. 

Buying  software  shouldn’t  be  an  act  of  blind  faith.  Before  purchasing 
your  next  spreadsheet,  take  a  hard  look  at  the  company  behind  it. 
Bigger  is  not  better! 

Because  Borland  is  smaller  than  our  competitor,  we  work  smarter, 
we  try  harder,  and  it’s  paying  off:  Borland  was  just  ranked  “Best 
Application  Software  in  Customer  Satisfaction,  in  Small  and  Medium 
Sized  Businesses,”  in  the  prestigious  J.D.  Power  and  Associates  survey. 
Who  would  you  rather  buy  your  next  spreadsheet  from? 


J.D,  TOWER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

APPLICATION  SOFTWARE 
CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION  INDEX™ 

June  6, 1991 

2.  WORDPERFECT 

3.  CLARIS 

4.  ALDUS 

5.  MICROSOFT 

6.  LOTUS 

Quattro  Pro:  The  standard  of  excellence. 

InfoWorld  reviews  confirm  what  more  than  one  million  PC  users 
already  know:  Quattro  Pro  is  the  best  DOS  spreadsheet  that  money 
can  buy.  Better  than  any  Lotus  spreadsheet  including  their  recendy 
released  version  2.3. 


Just  check  out  the  InfoWorld 
review  results  below.  Quattro  Pro 
wins  in  comparison  to  Lotus  1-2-34 
hands  down  in  InfoWorld  and 
with  more  than  1,000,000 
enthusiastic  users. 


Number  of . 


“Excellent” 


“Very  Good” 


“Good” 


“Satisfactory” 


“Poor” 


Overall 

score 


QuattroPro 


3.0' 


8.4 


Lotus  1^2-3 


v.2.32 


6.3 


v.  3.1 


■  Source:  InfoWorld,  April  29, 1991- 2  Source:  InfoWorld,  June  10, 1991. 
3  Source:  InfoWorld,  January  28,  1991 


REPORT  CARD 


INFO 

WORLD 


SPREADSHEET  SOFTWARE 

QuattroPro 

VERSION  3.0 

®r*tw*cn  (Weighting 

Score 

wwmance  - 

i-ormulas/analysis 

(100) 

Very  Good 

Compatibility 

(50) 

Very  Good 

Speed 

(75) 

Very  Good 

Database 

(75) 

Excellent 

Graphics 

1/5) 

Excellent 

Output 

(50) 

Excellent 

Macros 

(50) 

VetyGood 

Consolidation/linking 

(50) 

Excellent 

Capacity 

(50) 

Very  Good 

Network 

(50) 

Satisfactory 

Excellent 

Documentation 

(50) 

Ease  of  learning 

(50) 

Excellent 

Ease  of  use 

(75) 

Very  Good 

Error  handling 

(50) 

Very  Good 

support  - — - —  J 

support  policies 

(25) 

Very  Good  f 

Technical  support 

(25) 

Satisfactory  § 

(100) 

Excellent  1 

Final  score 

8.4 

We  don’t  blame  Lotus  for  trying 
to  underplay  ratings  such  as  these, 

but  clearly  Quattro  Pro  is  more  powerful.  It  has  better  graphics, 
better  capacity,  better  macros,  better  consolidation  and  linking, 
and  much  more! 


Borland  and  Quattro  Pro:  The  obvious  choice. 

Company  for  company,  product  for  product,  the  choice  is  clear. 

Join  more  than  a  million  users  and  upgrade  to  Borland’s  Quattro  Pro 
today!  If  you  own  any  version  of  Lotus  1-2-3,  for  only  $12995  we’ll 
rush  you  your  own  copy  of  the  best  spreadsheet  from  the  best 
company. 


See  your  dealer  or  call  1-800-331-0877  now! 
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BORLAND 

Software  Craftsmanship 


CODE:  MJ23 


1991  J.D.  Power  and  Associates  Computer  End  User  Satisfaction  Study:  Phase  I.  Office  Based  Small  to  Medium  Sized  Businesses?”  Response  from  Business  End  Users  at  1,784  business  sites.  Small  to  medium  sized 
businesses  were  based  on  office  sites  with  between  1  and  499  employees.  J.D.  Power  and  Associates  is  a  service  mark  of  J.D.  Power  and  Associates.  Borland  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Borland  International,  Inc. 
Copyright  ©  1991  Borland  International,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Quattro  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Borland  International,  Inc.  Pricing  is  in  U.S.  dollars.  Offer  good  in  U.S.  and  Canada  only.  Dealer  prices  may  vary.  Bl  1429A 
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ES/9000  boost  doesn’t  impress  competitors 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


Mainframe  comparison  shoppers  should 
not  expect  a  quick  response  from  plug- 
compatible  manufacturers  to  IBM’s  plans 
to  improve  performance  up  to  17%  on 
Enterprise  System/9000  models  [CW, 
Aug.  5], 

Amdahl  Corp.  and  Hitachi  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  (HDS)  are  prepared  to  com¬ 
pete,  company  executives  said,  based  on 
the  processors  they  are  due  to  ship  this 
fall. 

“I  think  we  are  in  excellent  shape,” 
said  Henry  Cassel,  director  of  processor 


systems  marketing  at  Amdahl  in  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.  “I  believe  our  three-way  and 
four-way  5995  M  series  models  compete 
very  aggressively  with  IBM’s  Summit 
machines.  So  we  don’t  feel  we  have  to  do 
anything  to  respond.” 

Amdahl’s  50  million  instructions  per 
second  (MIPS)  uniprocessor  makes  its 
four-way  machine  run  at  184  MIPS,  in 
comparison  with  the  six-processor  IBM 
ES/9000  Model  900,  which  is  rated  by 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  at  235  MIPS.  How¬ 
ever,  Amdahl’s  six-way  machine,  due  to 
ship  next  year,  is  rated  at  248  MIPS, 
while  its  eight-way  machine  is  now  rated 
at  310  MIPS. 


Jim  Cassell,  vice  president  of  Gartner 
Group’s  Large  Computer  Strategies  Ser¬ 
vice,  said  all  three  mainframe  brands 
were  reevaluated  in  late  June  because  all 
three  vendors  ran  revised  software 
benchmarks  based  on  IBM’s  MVS/ESA 
environment. 

HDS  officials  expressed  little  concern 
over  IBM’s  latest  performance  statistics, 
even  though  the  HDS  machines  had  been 
rated  to  be  roughly  equivalent  to  IBM’s 
models  before  the  performance  boost  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Gartner  Group  rated  the  four-way 
HDS  EX  420  at  152  MIPS,  the  five-way 
EX  520  at  184  MIPS  and  the  six- way  EX 


620  at  214  MIPS,  noting  that  the  last  two 
machines  will  not  be  shipped  until  June 
1992. 

However,  industry  analysts  said  the 
three-way  race  between  the  mainframe 
makers  had  tightened  somewhat  and  had 
the  potential  of  continuing  a  months-old 
pricing  war  [CW,  July  8]. 

“What  the  IBM  announcement  did  was 
to  narrow  the  price/performance  gap  be¬ 
tween  its  systems  and  those  of  its  compet¬ 
itors,”  said  Susan  Gannon,  a  mainframe 
industry  analyst  at  Technology  Invest¬ 
ment  Strategies  Corp.,  a  Framingham, 
Mass.-based  market  research  firm.  “We 
expect  price  competition  to  start  to  heat 
up  in  the  first  half  of  1992,  when  Amdahl, 
IBM  and  HDS  begin  to  ship  these  high- 
end  machines  in  volume.” 


V3227: 

The  ideal  modem  for 
good  data  over  bad  lines 


With  signal-to-noise  performance  of 
— 43db,  near-  and  far-end  echo  can¬ 
cellation,  adaptive  line  equalization 
and  trellis  coding,  the  UDS  V.3227 
becomes  the  modem  of  choice  when 
datacomm  capability  outstrips  line 
quality.  It  has  already  been  selected 
for  applications  in  China,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  other  areas  where  the  tele¬ 
phone  infrastructure  has  not  kept 
pace  with  datacomm  developments. 

The  modem  is  fully  compatible 
with  CCITT  V.32  for  9600  bps  com¬ 
munication.  MNP®  level  5  data 
compression  increases  throughput 
to  19.2  kbps;  V.42  bis  compression 
pushes  it  all  the  way  to  38.4  kbps. 
For  error  control,  users  may  select 
MNP  levels  2-4  or  V.42  LAP-M. 

The  V.3227  automatically  senses 
the  speed  of  the  remote  modem  it’s 
connected  to  and  adjusts  to  that 
speed.  It  has  auto-dial  and  auto¬ 
answer  capability  for  synchronous 
communication.  When  installed  on 
private  networks,  it  provides  auto¬ 
matic  dial  back-up  in  the  event  of 
leased-line  failure.  It  is  available  as  a 
standalone  unit  or  as  a  plug-in  card. 

Modem  configuration  and  per¬ 
formance  are  user  controlled  from  a 
front  panel  that  includes  a  liquid 
crystal  display  and  just  three 
set-up  buttons. 

For  detailed  specifications  and  pric¬ 
ing  on  this  remarkable  new  modem, 
contact  UDS  at  800/451-2369 
(in  Alabama,  205/430-8000); 

FAX  205/430-8926. 

MNP® is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microcom  Systems,  Inc. 


Avantek  buyout 
expected  to  boost 
HP  components 


BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


PALO  ALTO,  Calif.  —  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  said  last  week  it  plans  to  acquire 
Avantek,  Inc.,  a  maker  of  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  for  the  personal  elec¬ 
tronics  market  and  the  military.  Howev¬ 
er,  analysts  said  the  $83  million  merger 
should  have  little  impact  on  current  HP 
customers. 

Components  built  by  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. -based  Avantek  will  become  part  of 
HP’s  components  group  product  line, 
which  is  sold  through  OEMs. 

The  components  include  high-speed 
computer-to-computer  communications 
devices,  such  as  transimpedance  amplifi¬ 
ers  for  fiber-optic  signals  and  those  used 
for  Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface,  said 
Mark  Chandler,  industry  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  HP’s  components  group. 

Avantek  has  been  in  financial  trouble 
for  some  time.  It  laid  off  10%  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  in  June  and  reported  losses  in 
1989  and  1990. 

History  repeats  itself? 

The  merger  may  not  become  an  outstand¬ 
ing  addition  to  HP’s  line  if  recent  history 
with  network  companies  is  any  indication. 

In  February  1989,  HP  bought  5%  of 
3Com  Corp.’s  outstanding  stock  and  said 
it  would  resell  3Com’s  3+  Open  software 
and  offer  support  services  to  users  of 
3Com’s  LAN  Manager. 

“It  never  amounted  to  anything,”  said 
Richard  Kimball,  an  analyst  at  Montgom¬ 
ery  Securities  in  San  Francisco. 

“They  might  sell  a  few  [3+  Open 
packages],  and  there  is  no  major  service 
relationship  with  them,”  said  Alan 
Kessler,  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  at  3Com’s  Network  Service  Divi¬ 
sion. 

In  August  1988,  HP  bought  10%  of 
Octel  Communications,  Inc.,  a  Milpitas, 
Calif.,  voice  mail  company.  According  to 
Kimball,  HP  was  to  take  over  Octel’s  Eu¬ 
ropean  distribution.  However,  “it  never 
amounted  to  anything  either,”  he  said. 

An  Octel  spokeswoman  said  the  two 
companies  realized  sales  would  need  to  be 
more  customized  than  initially  expected. 
As  a  result,  Octel  took  back  control  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  distribution  in  June. 
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Speedy  chip  in  less  space 

■  IBM  recently  introduced 
what  it  said  is  the  industry’s 
first  “thin  film”  multichip 
module  for  workstations  and 
personal  computers.  The 
prototype  module  holds  nine 
computer  chips  and  100  feet 
of  connecting  wire  in  a  2-in.- 
square  package.  Today’s 
desktop  computers  use  sin¬ 
gle-chip  modules  mounted 

on  printed  circuit  boards  rath¬ 
er  than  multichip  packages, 
which  are  common  in  main¬ 
frames.  Circuit  boards,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  carry  signals  be¬ 
tween  chips  fast  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  faster  chips 
now  being  developed.  The 
new  multichip  module  shrinks 
the  space  between  chips,  re¬ 
ducing  the  time  it  takes  elec¬ 
trical  signals  to  travel  be¬ 
tween  chips. 

Unreal  diet 

■  At  Siggraph  1991,  held  in 
Las  Vegas  last  week,  virtual 
reality  crossed  the  line  be¬ 
tween  technology  and  art.  A 
“virtual  dining”  experience, 
a  project  by  students  from  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Insti¬ 
tute’s  virtual  environments 
class,  treated  diners  to  a 
low-calorie  dinner  of  food  and 
sex  images  navigated  by  the 
“eater.”  Renowned  perfor¬ 
mance  artist  George  Coats 
did  nightly  performances  of 
his  virtual  reality  work  “In¬ 
visible  Site.” 

Thinking  about  Turing 

■  Artificial  intelligence  ex¬ 
perts  are  readying  to  tackle 
the  Turing  test  —  perhaps 
computerdom’s  most  chal¬ 
lenging  ever  —  on  Nov.  8  at 
The  Computer  Museum  in 
Boston.  Alan  Turing,  the 
British  genius,  devised  a  test 
that  attempts  to  determine 
whether  a  machine  can  think. 
The  Turing  test  places  a  hu¬ 
man  “interrogator”  in  front 
of  a  computer  terminal  that 
is  linked  in  another  room  to  a 
person  at  a  terminal  or  to  a 
computer.  The  interrogator, 
by  entering  questions  into 
his  terminal,  must  figure  out 
which  of  the  two  is  on  the 
other  end.  If  he  concludes 
that  the  responses  are  com¬ 
ing  from  a  human,  the  com¬ 
puter  can  be  considered  a 
“thinking  machine.” 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 

Multimedia  suffers  standards  lack 

Companies  pushing  different  standards  makes  it  hard  to  develop  de  facto  standards 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 


Multimedia  technology  is  an 
elegant  melding  of  sight, 
sound  and  software  on 
computer  desktops.  The 
multimedia  industry,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  jumbled  mess.  The 
problem:  A  lack  of  standards  that  the 
industry  sorely  needs  to  move  it  into 
the  mass  market. 

“Standards  is  a  big  topic  these 
days,”  said  Philip  Dodds,  compatibility 
project  leader  at  the  Interactive  Multi- 
media  Association  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
His  group,  which  comprises  about  220 
companies,  was  established  to  promote 
standards-setting  efforts.  “It  is  very 
painful  to  make  the  wrong  decision  be¬ 
cause  the  [development]  costs  are 
high.” 

Four  areas  for  standards 

Multimedia  experts  at  BIS  Strategic 
Decision’s  Digital  Multimedia  Confer¬ 
ence,  held  in  Boston  recently,  said  stan¬ 
dards  are  needed  in  four  key  areas:  ap¬ 
plication  programming  interface  to 
multimedia  hardware;  file  format  for 
exchanging  files  across  different  plat¬ 
forms;  compression  algorithms  for  au- 

The  price  is  wrong 
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dio;  and  compression  algorithms  for 
still  and  full-motion  video. 

“The  fact  that  each  speaker  giving  a 
multimedia  presentation  here  has  to 
bring  his  own  multimedia  system  is  an 
indication  of  the  bad  state  of  stan¬ 
dards,”  said  Carl  Machover,  president 
of  Machover  Associates  Corp.  in  White 
Plains,  N.Y.  “Until  we  have  a  way  to  in¬ 
terchange  information,  what  we’ll  have 
is  a  hobby,  not  an  industry.” 

There  are  many  incompatible  tech¬ 
niques  for  compressing  both  still  and 
moving  video  images,  and  each  of  those 
involve  trade-offs  among  resolution 
[picture  sharpness],  compressed  data 
rate  and  decoding  cost,  according  to 
one  expert. 


With  currently  available  compres¬ 
sion  techniques,  full-motion  video  of  at 
least  VHS  quality  at  an  acceptable 
price  is  not  yet  available  on  desktop 
computers,  according  to  Rick  Stauffer, 
marketing  manager  at 
Intel  Corp.’s  Multime¬ 
dia  Product  Operation 
in  Princeton,  N.J. 

“People  have  that 
expectation  of  VHS 
quality,”  Stauffer  said. 

“Half  a  loaf  is  not 
enough  to  get  us  to 
multibillion-dollar-a- 
year  stage.” 

The  industry  is  lean¬ 
ing  toward  compression 
standards  for  still-image 
and  full-motion  video 
established  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Standards 
Organization’s  Joint 
Photographic  Experts  Group  (JPEG) 
and  Motion  Picture  Experts  Group 
(MPEG). 

“MPEG  and  JPEG  are  more  settled, 
but  there  is  still  more  chaos  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,”  Machover  said.  IBM,  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.,  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
several  other  computer  industry 
heavyweights  are  pushing  standards  in 
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several  directions.  Since  there  is  no 
dominant  supplier,  there  is  little  chance 
that  de  facto  standards  will  develop, 
Machover  said. 

The  recent  pact  between  IBM  and 
Apple  to  collaborate  on  desktop  sys¬ 
tems  and  software  has  left  multimedia 
developers  scratching  their  heads, 
wondering  what  happens  next.  That 
agreement  also  includes  a  plan  to  co¬ 
work  on  a  platform-independent  multi- 
media  environment. 

IBM  has  been  an  active  supporter 
and  marketer  of  Intel’s  digital  video  in¬ 
teractive  technology,  a  potential  stan¬ 
dard  for  video  compression.  Mean¬ 
while,  Apple  is  preparing  to  introduce 
Quicktime,  an  extension  to  System  7.0 


software  that  would  enable  users  to 
run  applications  that  include  animation, 
audio  and  video. 

Quicktime  has  a  proprietary  audio 
and  video  compression  scheme  that  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  JPEG  and 
MPEG,  according  to 
Vicki  Vance,  multime¬ 
dia  specialist  at  Apple. 

Microsoft  has  been 
working  on  its  own  stan¬ 
dards  for  personal  com¬ 
puters  called  Microsoft 
Windows  Multimedia 
Extension  (MME).  The 
draft  MME  specifica¬ 
tion  includes  a  Resource 
Interchange  File  For¬ 
mat  for  exchanging  files 
across  several  different 
machines  and  a  Media 
Control  Interface,  a 
standard  software  in¬ 
terface  to  multimedia  hardware.  The 
MME  specifications  reportedly  will  be 
released  this  week. 

This  fall,  Philips  Consumer  Elec¬ 
tronics  Co.,  Sony  Corp.  and  Matsushita 
Electric  Industrial  Co.  will  begin  ag¬ 
gressively  marketing  yet  another 
multimedia  format  called  compact  disc- 
interactive.  The  companies  have  been 
funding  the  efforts  of  disc  developers  as 
a  way  to  prime  the  market  with  applica¬ 
tions. 

As  long  as  the  standards  picture  re¬ 
mains  so  muddied,  developers  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  start  work  on  applications  for 
fear  of  becoming  caught  in  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Betamax  vs.  VHS  videotape 
format  battle. 

Some  industry  analysts  see  that  hes¬ 
itancy  as  contributing  to  a  chicken-and- 
egg  problem:  Without  applications, 
there  is  little  incentive  for  prospective 
business  customers  and  consumers  to 
buy  the  hardware;  and  without  an  in¬ 
stalled  based  of  hardware,  there  is  little 
incentive  to  develop  applications. 

It  is  “extraordinarily  difficult”  for 
developers  to  decide  which  standards 
to  provide  product  in,  Machover  said. 

Too  high  a  price 

The  primary  reason  that  multimedia 
has  not  taken  off  yet  is  that  the  technol¬ 
ogy  is  too  costly  (see  chart),  according 
to  BIS  Strategic  Decisions  and  other 
experts. 

“To  upgrade  a  personal  computer  to 
full  multimedia  capability  costs  several 
thousands  of  dollars,”  Stauffer  said. 
“The  result  is  no  installed  base  of  hard¬ 
ware  and  not  enough  applications. 
We’re  seeing  the  slow  emergence  of  an 
industry  with  a  lot  of  expectations  but 
not  a  lot  of  business  volume.” 

The  “magic  price  point”  where 
sales  can  be  expected  to  take  off  in  a 
big  way  is  $1,000  for  a  playback  ma¬ 
chine  and  about  $2,000  for  a  “creation 
station”  that  would  allow  users  to  cre¬ 
ate  their  own  multimedia  productions, 
Stauffer  said. 


High  cost  and  the  lack  of  many  elements  are 
preventing  multimedia  from  taking  off 
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IMA’s  Dodds:  ‘It’s 
painful  to  make  the  wrong 
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Before  you  plunge  into  new  technology  make 


When  your  company  invests  in  Computer-Aided  Software  Engineering  (CASE),  an  experienced  supplier  is 
critical  to  your  ability  to  move  quickly  and  efficiently  to  hill  productivity.  With  over  50,000  products  sold, 
KnowledgeWare  is  the  industry  leader.  Our  integrated,  methodology-independent  tools  offer  a  full  life-cycle 
solution  from  systems  planning  through  automatic  code  generation.  Our  experienced  support  team  can  help 


sure  you  know  what  lurks  beneath  the  surface. 


you  successfully  implement  CASE.  The  bottom  line  is  more  rapid  development  of 
quality  software  applications,  and  easier  ongoing  maintenance  of  those  applications 
as  business  requirements  change.  Call  1-800-338-4130  for  more  information.  With 
a  partner  like  KnowledgeWare,  you  can  make  the  leap  with  perfect  confidence. 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


|^j  KnowledgeWare 


The  Best  CASE  For  Your  Business 


VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

The  future  is  now 

Imagine  a  day  when  you  can  run  a  corpora¬ 
tion  —  a  big  company,  say  $600  million  and 
growing  fast  —  entirely  on  personal  com¬ 
puters.  Not  a  single  bit  of  digital  information 
is  processed  on  anything  other  than  a  PC.  That 
goes  for  data  processed  by  accounting,  human  re¬ 
sources,  R&D  and  the  electronic  mail  network. 
And  this  is  a  very  data-intensive  company  with  a 
better  than  1-to-l  ratio  of  PCs  to  employees. 

This  day  is  actually  today,  and  the  scenario  is 
being  played  out  not  just  at  one  company  but  at  a 
growing  number  of  big  firms  where  a  PC  pedi¬ 
gree  is  synonymous  with  IS. 

Granted,  the  pure  PC-driven  companies  that 
we’re  talking  about  here  are,  in  fact,  computer 
vendors.  Their  IS  architectures,  admittedly  klud- 
gey,  serve  as  test  beds  for  what  they  view  as  the 
IS  world  of  the  near  future.  But  kludgey  systems 
or  not,  these  are  fast-growing  and  forward-look¬ 
ing  companies  vaulting  toward  the  $1  billion 
mark  without  the  benefit  of  a  minicomputer  or  a 
mainframe. 

It  was  10  years  ago  that  IBM  unveiled  its  PC. 
The  business  press  wrote  about  IBM’s  “inva¬ 
sion”  of  the  home  computer  market.  Here  at 
Computerworld ,  a  debate  raged  as  to  whether 
the  announcement  should  even  be  covered  at  all. 
The  big-iron  bigots  lost,  and  we  did  end  up  run¬ 
ning  the  story  on  the  front  page  with  the  headline 
“IBM’s  personal  computer  paves  new  corporate 
path.” 

What  an  understatement.  Ten  years  ago,  there 
were  few  visionaries  who  foresaw  the  revolution¬ 
ary  changes  PC  technology  would  bring  to  users, 
vendors  and  society  at  large.  Customers  will 
spend  nearly  twice  as  much  on  PC  technology  in 
1991  than  on  mainframe  technology.  The  com¬ 
puter  industry  is  being  completely  remade  before 
our  eyes  by  PC  advances  that  are  making  larger 
systems  obsolete  in  a  growing  number  of  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  most  innovative  software  thinking  in  the 
industry  is  going  on  at  the  desktop.  And  cheap  PC 
power  is  spreading  the  benefits  of  information 
technology  in  the  same  way  telephony  revolu¬ 
tionized  communications  two  generations  ago. 

Today,  the  visionaries  are  more  plentiful,  and 
the  future  they  anticipate  seems  almost  fantasy¬ 
like:  100-MIPS  PCs  selling  for  $1,000  by  the  end 
of  the  decade;  IS  dominated  by  multimedia  para¬ 
digms  and  keyboardless  computing;  and  —  is  it 
possible?  —  the  mainframeless  corporation. 

It’s  all  possible,  and  increasingly  likely,  given 
the  amazing  advances  of  the  last  few  years.  It 
won’t  be  an  easy  process  to  get  there:  Application 
downsizing  is  showing  itself  to  be  a  multiheaded 
beast,  and  the  real  productivity  benefits  of  desk¬ 
top  computing  are  still  debatable.  But  the  trend  is 
inexorably  in  the  direction  of  mainframe-like 
power  in  a  desktop  or  portable  package. 

Imagine  a  world  like  this.  Then  think  back  to 
the  first  time  you  saw  Charlie  Chaplin  in  an  IBM 
advertisement.  It  doesn’t  seem  that  long  ago,  and 
it  wasn’t.  What  is  probably  unnerving  is  that  this 
“imaginary”  world  is  no  further  off  in  the  future 
than  that  little  tramp  is  an  image  in  the  past. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Open  for  business 

The  last  article  in  your  Open 
Systems  series  titled  “Unix  slow 
to  scrap  custom  wrappers”  [CW, 
July  8]  led  readers  to  believe  that 
shrink-wrapped  Unix  software 
doesn’t  exist  today. 

However,  shrink-wrapped 
software  is  available  today  from 
88open  Consortium  Ltd.  Cur¬ 
rently,  over  200  independent 
software  vendors  support 
88open  certification,  and  there 
are  more  than  180  Shrinkware 
applications  that  are  available  to 
buyers  of  88open-certified  sys¬ 
tems.  Representative  software 
includes  Oracle,  Unify,  Word- 
perfect,  SAS  and  RM  Cobol. 

88open  was  started  more 
than  three  years  ago  as  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  with  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  make  open  systems  a  re¬ 
ality  by  offering  shrink-wrapped 
software  applications  packages 
that  work  on  any  system  with  an 
88open  certification  seal. 

Many  of  the  new  consortia  to¬ 
day  use  88open  as  the  model 
they  plan  to  emulate. 

Tom  Mace 
President 
88open  Consortium  Ltd. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Users,  speak  up! 

With  regards  to  “Developer  cer¬ 
tification  bill  sparks  battle  in 
New  Jersey”  [CW,  July  15], 
there  has,  unfortunately,  been  a 
less  than  overwhelming  accep¬ 
tance  of  these  certifications, 
though  the  Institute  for  Certifi¬ 
cation  of  Computer  Profession¬ 
als  continues  to  work  at  gaining 
acceptance  and  with  some  con¬ 
tinuing  success. 

The  slow  progress  in  this  area 
is  due  more  to  the  apathy  of  the 
user  community  than  the  volun¬ 


tary  nature  of  the  program.  If 
the  users  demand  certification,  it 
is  available  and  will  become  more 
widespread  as  the  users  let  it  be 
known  that  they  want  it  by  back¬ 
ing  it.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
through  the  process  would  wel¬ 
come  more  user  demand  and 
support. 

If  New  Jersey  wants  certifica¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  need  to  set  up  its 
own  board  and  develop  its  own 
test.  It  can  simply  require  exist¬ 
ing  certification  as  appropriate. 
In  fact,  any  business,  govern¬ 
ment  body  or  institution  that  is 
concerned  about  certification 
can  do  the  same.  The  tools  are 
there  to  be  used. 

Julian  M.  Brook 
Certified  data  processor 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Driving  the  wagon 

Regarding  “Get  off  the  wagon 
train  while  you  have  a  chance” 
[CW,  July  15],  comparing  an  IS 
professional  to  a  wagon  master  is 
an  insult. 

Did  the  wagon  master  need  to 
know  OS/MVS,  C,  IDMS,  IMS, 
DB2,  VSAM,  TSO,  Roscoe, 
Unix,  Cobol,  CICS,  Easytrieve 
and  Excelerator  to  get  the  work 
done?  The  IS  professional  has  to 
command  a  large  knowledge 
base  or,  at  least,  maintain  a 
memory  reference  point  where 
information  can  quickly  be  found 
on  many  of  today’s  complex  soft¬ 
ware  products. 

Also,  many  IS  professionals 
are  struggling  to  keep  up  with 
the  current  deluge  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  flooding  the  IS  mar¬ 
ket.  How  can  it  be  suggested 
that  the  client  community  pick 
up  this  product  support  and  the 
analysis/programming  responsi¬ 
bility  by  1995? 

Additionally,  some  companies 


that  let  the  client  community  de¬ 
velop  systems  on  PC-based 
products  are  now  working  with 
IS  to  get  these  systems  on  a 
mainframe  system  because  of  se¬ 
curity,  backup  and  change-con¬ 
trol  concerns. 

Suggesting  that  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  find  something  else  to  do 
by  1995  and  further  suggesting 
that  the  client  community  will 
completely  take  over  the  IS  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  just  3V2  years  is 
not  responsible. 

Dick  Miller 
Ross  Labs  MIS 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Regarding  “Kmart  shops  for 
Unix  discount”  [CW,  July  15], 
someone  should  tell  David  M. 
Carlson  that  while  he  is  doing 
“his  job”  of  being  ruthless  about 
getting  deep  discounts  for  bulk 
purchases,  he  is  also  cutting  his 
own  throat  for  the  future. 

If  companies  like  Unisys  are 
forced  into  receivership  because 
they  are  denied  a  fair  margin  on 
the  machines  that  are  still  sell¬ 
ing,  then  next  time,  competition 
will  be  gone.  In  a  monopoly  mar¬ 
ket,  Kmart  and  people  with  the 
foresight  of  Carlson  will  get  to 
pay  an  unfair  margin  to  whomev¬ 
er  is  left  in  business. 

Melvin  A.  Niska 

Andover,  Minn. 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief, 
Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  9171, 
375 Cochituate  Road,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01 701.  Fax  number: 
(508)  875-8931;  MCI  Mail: 
COMPUTERWORLD.  Please 
include  a  phone  number  for  ver¬ 
ification. 
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End  isolationism  in  research 

Technological  cooperation  with  East  and  West  Europe  is  a  must  for  U.S. 


BY  WILLIAM  C.  NORRIS 

On  a  recent  visit 
to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  I 
was  struck  by 
the  enormous 
benefits  to  both 
East  and  West  that  could  result 
from  expanded  technological  co¬ 
operation. 

This  is  a  thought  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  on  previous  visits 
over  the  past  25  years,  but  the 
economic  and  political  turmoil  of 
the  post-Cold  War  period  have 
made  such  cooperation  even 
more  attractive  and  essential. 

One  major  difference  is  that 
the  U.S.  is  no  longer  the  world’s 
undisputed  industrial  leader. 
Sadly,  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  Japan  is  overtaking  us,  with 
a  newly  integrated  Europe  not 
far  behind. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  the  only 
way  to  reverse  this  ominous 
trend  is  through  a  massive  ex¬ 
pansion  of  innovation  to  get  new 
and  improved  products  on  the 
market,  our  first  priority  must 
be  to  obtain  the  technology  to 
fuel  the  necessary  innovation. 
The  most  important  single  ac¬ 


tion  we  could  take  to  accomplish 
this  would  be  to  expand  coopera¬ 
tion  in  research  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  This  would  give  us  better 
access  to  foreign  technology, 
achieve  reciprocity  for  U.S. 
technology  and  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  own  research  ef¬ 
forts. 

A  second  difference  from  past 
years  is  the  historic  and  painful 
transition  under  way  in  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  from  socialism  to  a  mar¬ 
ket  economy. 

The  Soviets  have  a  large  re¬ 
search  establishment  that  in 
many  areas  is  comparable  in 
scope  and  quality  to  our  own.  In 
the  past,  a  high  percentage  of 
Soviet  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  was  devoted  to  military  ap¬ 
plications,  but  the  Soviets  are 
now  opening  their  defense  R&D 
facilities  to  commercial  re¬ 
search.  Consequently,  a  large 
number  of  highly  competent  So¬ 
viet  scientists  are  available  and 
willing  to  work  with  their  U.S. 
counterparts.  And  since  pay 
scales  for  Soviet  scientists  are 
only  about  one-fourth  those  of 
U.S.  scientists,  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  can  be  achieved  in  research 
costs. 

The  potential  benefits  from 


cooperation  in  research  with  So¬ 
viet  scientists  haven’t  gone  un¬ 
noticed  by  other  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  Germany,  which  is 
aggressively  seeking  such  rela¬ 
tionships. 

A  third  noteworthy  change 
from  the  past  is  the  growth  in  co¬ 
operative  research  among  orga¬ 
nizations  in  Western  Europe, 
which  the  European  Community 
is  encouraging  by  underwriting  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  cost  of 
such  programs.  While  the  main 
objective  of  these  programs  is  to 
strengthen  European  high-tech¬ 
nology  companies,  the  programs 
also  serve  to  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  conducive  to  cooperation, 
one  that  will  be  receptive  to  the 
intiatives  of  U.S.  organizations. 

The  merits  of  domestic  coop¬ 
eration  among  U.S.  companies, 
universities  and  government  lab¬ 
oratories  are  widely  recognized, 
as  evidenced  by  the  rapidly 
growing  number  of  research 
consortia.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  National  Cooperative  Re¬ 
search  Act  in  1984,  more  than 
170  research  consortia  have 
been  formed.  More  are  being 
planned. 

To  this  point,  most  U.S.  re¬ 
search  consortia  have  shunned 


foreign  participation.  This  is  un¬ 
derstandable  in  view  of  the  for¬ 
midable  management  problems 
confronting  most  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  in  recent  years,  which  first 
had  to  be  addressed  in  order  to 
achieve  successful  operation. 
However,  with  most  of  those 
problems  solved  and  given  the 
urgent  need  for  the  U.S.  to  ob¬ 
tain  technology  to  fuel  industrial 
innovation,  it  would  now  be  ad- 


OUR  FIRST  PRI¬ 
ORITY  must  be 
to  obtain  the 
technology  to  fuel  the 
necessary  innovation. 


vantageous  for  most  U.S.  con¬ 
sortia  to  invite  foreign  participa¬ 
tion. 

Not  only  is  the  U.S.  not  bene¬ 
fiting  as  much  as  it  should  from 
foreign  research,  we  are  allow¬ 
ing  other  countries,  especially 
Japan,  virtually  unlimited  access 
to  our  university  research  and 
advanced  small  company  tech¬ 
nology.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  is 
not  afforded  equivalent  opportu¬ 
nities  in  Japan  because  most  of 
the  research  in  Japan  is  under 
the  control  of  private  companies 
and  because  Japan  lacks  the  kind 
of  extensive  small  business  sec¬ 
tor  that  serves  as  a  wellspring  of 


Accounting  change  may 
deny  rookies  a  fair  shot 


BY  JOHN  LANDRY 

In  January,  the 
American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Certified 
Public  Accoun¬ 
tants  (AICPA)  is¬ 
sued  a  draft  posi¬ 
tion  statement 
proposing  that  software  vendors 
recognize  revenue  from  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services  upon  their  deliv¬ 
ery  instead  of  upon  the  signing  of 
a  contract.  While  the  AICPA’s 
goal  is  accounting  consistency, 
its  recommendations  amount  to 
nothing  less  than  a  fundamental 
change  in  traditional  —  and 
sound  —  industry  practice. 

In  large  part,  the  American 
Software  Association  (ASA)  sup¬ 
ports  the  proposed  guidelines, 
but  it  does  have  concerns  in  the 
following  areas  where  the 
AICPA  is  recommending  pro 
rata  or  life-of-contract  distribu¬ 
tion  of  revenues. 

•  Term-use  agreements  (li¬ 
censes  for  products  that  run  for  a 
period  of  months  or  years), 
which  include  incidental  postsale 
services  in  a  single  yearly  or 
monthly  fee. 

•  The  maintenance  revenue  ele¬ 
ment  of  an  initial  license  sale. 

•  Revenue  from  ongoing  license 


renewal  and  maintenance  con¬ 
tracts. 

While  revenue  recognition 
practices  might  at  first  seem  a 
narrow  accounting  issue, 
they  actually  have  an 
enormous  impact  on  a 
software  company’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  attract  financial 
support  and  devote  the 
necessary  resources  to 
successful  product  devel¬ 
opment  and  support.  The 
changes  to  traditional 
practices  proposed  by 
the  AICPA  have  the  po¬ 
tential  to  misrepresent 
the  financial  position  of 
software  companies  — 
particularly  small,  fast¬ 
growing  ones  —  and 
make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  obtain  the  financing 
they  need  for  continued 
growth. 

The  software  industry 
largely  reflects  an  entre¬ 
preneurial  model.  While 
the  industry  has,  over 
the  last  20  years,  created 
some  immense  companies,  inno¬ 
vation  and  excitement  have  typi¬ 
cally  been  the  province  of  small¬ 
er  organizations  that  can  move 
quickly  to  fulfill  a  founder’s  tech¬ 
nical  visions  and  market  needs. 


Historically,  venture  capital  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  helping 
these  smaller  companies  bring 
their  products  to  market.  In  to¬ 
day’s  economy,  however,  ven¬ 
ture  dollars  are  harder  to  come 
by  and  may  be  scarcer  still  for 
some  of  the  most  promising 
young  companies  under  the  new 
accounting  regulations. 

Small,  fast-growing  compa¬ 


nies  —  with  annual  revenue  in¬ 
creases  of  50%  to  70%,  for  ex¬ 
ample  —  typically  invest  heavily 
in  support  services  because  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  is  essential  to 
their  growth.  Yet  under  the  pro¬ 


posed  new  accounting  guide¬ 
lines,  software  companies  that 
incur  significant  front-end  ex¬ 
penses  for  such  items  as  custom¬ 
er  support  will  hurt  their  perfor¬ 
mance  on  paper.  Because 
companies  must  defer  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  support/service  reve¬ 
nue,  it  is  likely  that  the  cost  of 
supporting  new  customers  will 
exceed  the  associated  revenue. 
This  could  have  a  nega¬ 
tive  impact  on  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  bottom  line,  even  if 
it  is  growing  rapidly. 

In  contrast,  larger 
companies,  with  a  far 
slower  growth  rate  and  a 
heftier  recurring  mainte¬ 
nance  revenue,  will  find 
their  balance  sheets  less 
affected  by  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  because  their 
well-established  prod¬ 
ucts  require  less  support 
service. 

The  irony  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  firms  actively 
gaining  new  customers 
appear  to  have  the  great¬ 
est  discrepancy  between 
expenses  and  revenues 
under  the  proposed  revi¬ 
sions,  while  more  stag¬ 
nant  firms  are  able  to 
maintain  a  better  balance 
sheet. 

The  ramifications  of  the  in¬ 
consistency,  unfortunately,  go 
far  beyond  paper.  The  ASA  be¬ 
lieves  few  investors  will  appreci¬ 
ate  the  issues  behind  the  num¬ 
bers  and  will  simply  ignore  what 


Scott  Matthews 


innovation  here. 

Technology  flow  between  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  U.S.  is  not  skewed 
so  unfavorably  against  us  be¬ 
cause,  although  European  coun¬ 
tries  also  lack  strong,  innovative 
small  business  sectors,  there  is 
roughly  equivalent  access  to  uni¬ 
versity  research. 

There  are  straws  in  the  wind 
moving  in  the  direction  of  more 
international  cooperation  in  re¬ 
search.  For  example,  talks  are 
being  held  between  the  Europe¬ 
an  community  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  expand  cooperation  in 
microelectronics,  computers 
and  other  areas  of  electronics. 

It  is  time  for  the  nation  to  call 
upon  its  research  consortia  not 
only  to  help  expand  international 
technological  cooperation  but 
also  to  lead  the  way  in  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
how  to  perform  research  more 
efficiently  and  equitably  through 
cooperation. 

The  U.S.  is  in  a  globalized 
economic  contest.  To  win  that 
contest  and  regain  industrial 
leadership,  we  must  think  and 
act  globally.  Anything  less  will 
undermine  our  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  well-being  and,  ultimately, 
our  national  security. 


Norris  is  founder  and  chairman  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Control 
Data  Corp.  In  1983,  he  conceived  and 
initiated  the  Microelectronics  and  Com¬ 
puter  Technology  Corp. 


should  be  the  industry’s  most 
promising  young  companies  or 
will  seek  a  degree  of  ownership 
unacceptable  to  most  entrepre¬ 
neurs.  Either  scenario  hurts  the 
software  industry. 

Users  will  also  suffer.  Compa¬ 
nies  facing  investor  pressure  to 
match  expenses  and  recorded 
revenues  will  have  to  make  cuts 
to  accomplish  the  goal.  Since 
sales  and  marketing  operations 
are  essential  to  attracting  new 
customers,  they  will  more  than 
likely  survive  intact.  Develop¬ 
ment  and  support  efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  which  offer  less  immediate 
benefits,  will  likely  be  curtailed, 
to  the  detriment  of  customers. 

The  ASA  believes  that  the  is¬ 
sue  of  revenue  recognition  mer¬ 
its  further  study  and  has  formed 
a  task  force  for  that  purpose. 
While  the  AICPA  is  striving  for 
accounting  consistency  with  its 
proposed  changes,  the  new 
guidelines  would  make  software 
companies  the  only  ones  re¬ 
quired  to  defer  revenues  from 
what  are  essentially  product 
warranties.  The  AICPA  hopes  to 
implement  the  planned  revisions 
for  the  fiscal  year  following  Dec. 
15,  1991;  the  ASA  hopes  the 
AICPA  will  delay  implementa¬ 
tion  until  further  examination. 


Landry  is  excutive  vice  president  and 
chief  technology  officer  of  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  Software.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  American  Software  Association,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Adapso,  the  computer  soft¬ 
ware  and  services  trade  association. 
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Our 75,000 PVCS 
Users  Include: 


AftGfTheTbplO 
Software  Publishers. 

17  Of  Cbmpulerworld’s 

Premiere  100. 

And426Gf 
The  Fortune 500. 

But  Who’s  Oounting? 


With  all  these  users,  the  PVCS  Series  is  the  undisputed  market 
leader  in  Configuration  Management  software. 


After  all,  the  PVCS  Series  is  so  flexible  it  can  be  used  standalone  or 
as  components  in  an  integrated  Configuration  Management  strategy. 
PVCS  is  also  designed  to  provide  you  with  a  strategy  that  covers  all 
development  objects — not  just  COBOL  code.  And  it’s  the  only  solution 
that  operates  across  PC-DOS,  OS/2  and  UNIX  platforms. 

Plus,  like  all  our  products — Excelerator  Series  for 
Analysis  and  Design,  APS  Series  for  Application  Genera¬ 
tion  and  Design  Recovery  Series  for  Re-Development —  -  l^ffy 


Now,  given  the  Desktop  Development  megatrend,  PVCS  is 

Top  lO  Software 

Publishers 

Hi 

even  more  critical.  Because  to  venture  into  non-main¬ 
frame  oriented  development  without  our  proven 

and  comprehensive  distributed  Configuration  Man- 

Aldus 

Ashton-Tate 

Borland 

CA 

IBM 

Lotus 

Microsoft 

ORACLE 

llIliHGi 

agement  product  is  dangerous. 

WordPerfect 

INTERSOLV  products,  or  can  be  “snapped”  into  your  current  culture. 
Add  to  that  our  commitment  to  an  open  architecture  and 
adherence  to  industry  standards  such  as 
IBM’s  AD/Cycle,  and  you  have  a  proven  and 
comprehensive  Configuration  Management  product 
that  offers  the  control  you  need  at  the  workstation. 
Ask  our  users.  They’ll  tell  you  how  they’ve  come  to 


For  more  information  and  a  free  management  1  sSS“I.n>r 


count  on  PVCS  for  taking  development  into  the  ’90s. 

report  entitled,  “The  PVCS  Series:  The  Proven  Solu¬ 
tion  For  Distributed  Configuration  Management,”  write: 

INTERSOLV,  3200  lower  Oaks  Boulevard,  Rockville,  Maryland  20852. 
Or  call,  1-800-547-4000  ext.  9101. 


INTERSOLV 


the  PVCS  Series  works  standalone,  with  all  of  the  aforementioned  The  CASE  Company  Thu’ve  Been  Waiting  For. 

INTERSOLV,  Excelerator,  Design  Recovery,  APS  and  PVCS  are  registered  trademarks  of  INTERSOLV,  Inc.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  AD/Cycle  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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SOFTWARE  SHORTS 

SAP  finds 
firm  ally 

Software  manufacturer 
SAP  America,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  SAP  AG,  re¬ 
cently  entered  into  a  mar¬ 
keting  alliance  agree¬ 
ment  with  consulting  firm 
Coopers  &  Lybrand.  Un¬ 
der  the  agreement,  Coo¬ 
pers  &  Lybrand  will  pro¬ 
vide  consulting  services 
and  joint  marketing  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  SAP 
R/2  manufacturing  soft¬ 
ware  system. 

Coopers  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  SAP  Support 
Group  for  customer 
training,  implementation 
and  project  management 
on  the  R/2  system.  The 
R/2  system  consists  of  10 
integrated  modules  for 
real-time,  on-line  main¬ 
frame  environments. 

Access  Technology’s 
20/20  spreadsheet  is  now 
available  for  IBM  RISC 
System/6000  worksta¬ 
tions  at  $600  per  user, 
the  software  vendor  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  Based 
on  the  X  Window  System 
and  the  Open  Software 
Foundation’s  Motif  graph¬ 
ical  user  interface,  the 
spreadsheet  now  runs  on 
25  different  hardware 
platforms.  Access  Tech¬ 
nology  also  introduced 
three  20/20  add-in  con¬ 
nectivity  tools  for  the 
RS/6000,  including  a  data¬ 
base  connection  that  al¬ 
lows  users  to  work  with 
data  from  Oracle  Corp., 
Sybase,  Inc.  and  Informix 
Corp.  databases  without 
having  to  know  SQL. 


Is  AS/400  open?  Anyone  care? 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 

Like  most  midrange  customers, 
Rich  Kolbe  is  hardly  losing  sleep 
over  IBM’s  newfound  fondness 
for  talking  up  the  “openness”  of 
the  Application  System/400. 

“Many  people  who  have 
AS/400s  installed  do  not  consid¬ 
er  openness  a  driving  issue,” 
said  Kolbe,  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  director  at  Harley  David¬ 
son,  Inc.  in  Milwaukee.  “What 
IBM  is  doing  now  will  help  them 
move  toward  different  markets, 
however.” 

Still  in  the  process  of  downsiz¬ 
ing  Harley  Davidson’s  applica¬ 
tions  from  a  3081  mainframe  to  a 
network  of  AS/400s,  Kolbe  ech¬ 
oed  the  comments  of  other  users 
who  seem  focused  on  expanding 
performance  and  upgradability 
as  their  businesses  grow. 


“I  don’t  really  have  much 
need  to  port  my  applications 
around,”  said  Jerry  Burton, 
technical  support  manager  at 
Costco  Wholesale  Corp.  in  Kirk¬ 
land,  Wash.,  which  has  two  main¬ 
frame-class  AS/400  D80  mod¬ 
els.  “When  it  comes  to  openness, 
our  needs  really  are  involved  in 
networking  that  gives  us  better 
options.” 

Yet  openness  is  the  politically 
correct  marketing  stance  these 
days,  no  matter  how  proprietary 
the  system.  That  point  is  not  lost 
on  Robert  LaBant,  IBM  vice 
president  and  general  manager 
for  Application  Business  Sys¬ 
tems,  the  division  that  raked  in 
$14  billion  in  AS/400  sales  last 
year. 

“We  are  trying  to  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  what  customers  want, 
and  that’s  portability  of  applica¬ 
tion  programs  and  networking 


with  multiple  vendors,”  LaBant 
said  recently.  “If  proprietary 
means  that  we  write  the  operat¬ 


ing  system,  then  yes,  the 
AS/400  is  proprietary.  If  it 
means  closed,  then  I  totally  dis¬ 
agree.” 

Yet  IBM  executives  are  care¬ 
ful  to  say  they  are  “extending 
Conti n  ued  on  page  26 


An  ‘open’  book 


IBM  is  pushing  the  "openness”  of  its  proprietary  mid¬ 
range  AS/400s  through  the  following: 

•  Open  Access/400,  which  offers  new  access  to  low-level 
system  functions  and  application  programming  interfaces 
previously  closed  in  the  OS/400  operating  system. 

•  Hardware  interfaces  through  the  IBM  5159  Programmable 
I/O  Controller,  which  permits  devices  such  as  time  clocks, 
badge  readers  and  scanners  to  attach  directly  to  the  AS/400. 

•  Improved  Advanced  Peer-to-Peer  Networking  capabilities 
and  products  coming  next  year  that  will  support  the  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  and  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network. 

•  Ability  to  communicate  across  other  platforms  using  common 
communications  standards,  most  recently  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Protocol. 

MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 


Airline  takes  CASE  path 
to  frequent-flier  system 


ON  SITE 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 

CALGARY,  Alberta  —  With  the 
help  of  a  software  template  and  a 
set  of  computer-aided  software 
engineering  (CASE)  tools,  Cana¬ 
dian  Airlines  International  was 
able  to  create  a  new  frequent-fli¬ 
er  system  in  less  than  a  year  that 
now  handles  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  members. 

The  airline  has  been  using  its 
CASE-based  Canadian  Plus  fre¬ 
quent-flier  system  since  August 
1990  and  in  that  time  has  experi¬ 
enced  no  major  technical  prob¬ 
lems,  said  Kevin  Carroll,  data  re¬ 
source  manager.  For  the  past 


year,  the  system  has  required 
“less  than  a  half  person-year” 
for  maintenance. 

Carroll  said  the  airline  set  out 
to  revamp  its  batch-oriented  fre- 


Canadian 


quent-flier  operation  in  the  late 
1980s  and  was  certain  that  this 
job  called  for  a  whole  new  soft¬ 
ware  system  as  opposed  to  re¬ 
construction. 

The  original  system  was  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  about  100,000 
members  but  was  soon  over¬ 
loaded  by  the  mushrooming  base 
of  frequent  fliers.  By  the  late 
1980s,  the  wait  time  to  enroll  a 


new  member  or  change  a  cur¬ 
rent  member’s  profile  could  take 
up  to  six  weeks,  Carroll  said. 
With  the  new  system,  enroll¬ 
ments  and  changes  can  be  made 
in  an  average  time  of  two  min¬ 
utes,  he  added. 

The  decision  to  change  the 
frequent-flier  system  dovetailed 
with  an  overall  corporate  infor¬ 
mation  systems  upgrade  pro¬ 
gram  under  way  at  the  airline. 
One  piece  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  initiative  called  for 
“consistent  application 
development  technol¬ 
ogies,”  which  meant  an 
evaluation  of  CASE  tools. 

This  search  led  to  both  Texas 
Instruments,  Inc.’s  Information 
Engineering  Facility  (IEF)  and 
the  software  template,  itself  de¬ 
veloped  with  IEF  and  offered  by 
Trans  World  Airlines. 

The  template  was  essentially 
the  model  for  TWA’s  frequent- 
flier  system.  Canadian  Airlines 
decided  to  license  it  and  then  use 


the  IEF  tools  to  tailor  it  to  its 
own  operation. 

“It’s  an  open-ended  model 
that  can  be  changed,”  Carroll 
said  of  the  TWA  template.  “We 
took  the  model,  tailored  it  to 
meet  our  business  rules  and  then 
pressed  the  old  button  and  out 
came  the  generated  code.” 

Carroll  said  other  CASE  pro¬ 
jects  are  under  way  at  the  airline 
now,  in  part  because  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  frequent-flier  sys¬ 
tem.  He  said  a  critical  factor  in 
its  success  was  the  “mind-set” 
of  the  team. 

“There’s  a  mind-set  that  has 
to  change  in  not  only  the  front¬ 
line  team  but  also  in  the  support 
staff  and  technical  people”  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  project,  he  said. 
“Departmental  strategies  or 
work  practices  really  have  to  be 
put  to  one  side.  Cherished  no¬ 
tions  really  have  to  go  into  the 
melting  pot,  and  you’ve  got  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  getting  the  application 
done.” 


NAPERSOFT 


NAPERSOFT,  Inc. 

One  Energy  Center 
Naperville,  IL  60563-8466 
708/420-1515 


Treats  Customers  Write 

NAPERSOFT®  Automated  Correspondence  Software  handles  your  written 
communications  to  customers  quickly,  accurately  and  professionally  with: 


•  On-line  or  batch  letter  writing  •  On-line  notepads 

•  On-line  letter  history  •  Full  function  word  processor 


Spell  checker 
Full  printer  support 


Writh  your  IBM  mainframe  and  NAPERSOFT  software  you  can  streamline  your  customers 
correspondence!  NAPERSOFT...  for  businesses  that  treat  customers  write. 
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Building  on  DB2? 


Regardless  of  where  you  are  in  DB2,  you  can  count  on  BMC  to 
deliver  the  products  you  need.  BMC’s  utilities,  administration, 
performance  monitoring  and  DASD  data  compression  products 
are  designed  for  assured  data  integrity,  advanced  functionality 
and  ease  of  use. 

UNLOAD  PLUS  for  DB2*  is  the  newest  addition  to  BMC 
Software’s  comprehensive  product  line.  It  unloads  DB2  data  four 
to  eight  times  faster  than  conventional  SQL-based  applications 
and  can  also  unload  from  image  copies  or  DSNICOPYs  with 
similar  increased  performance. 

This  new  utility  also  offers  added  functionality  including 
powerful  selection  criteria  for  unloading  specific  rows  and  col¬ 
umns  using  SELECT-like  syntax  and  a  comprehensive  set  of 
data  type  conversions. 

Like  UNLOAD  PLUS,  BMC’s  other  utilities  for  DB2  offer 
increased  speed  and  functionality.  Depending  on  the  product, 
they  run  2  to  10  times  faster  than  the  IBM  Utilities  and  include: 

■  LOADPLUS™ 

■  REORG  PLUS 

■  COPY  PLUS 

Each  of  BMC’s  administrative  products  are  built  to  eliminate 
the  complexity  of  DB2  management.  These  solution-oriented 
tools  ease  and  speed  the  administration  process  for  everyone 


from  the  new  DB2  userto  those  with  multiple  production  applica¬ 
tions  and  multiple  DB2  subsystems.  MASTERMIND™  for  DB2* 
products  include: 

CATALOG  MANAGER 

ALTER™ 

DASD  MANAGER 

For  meaningful,  timely  performance  information,  the  point 
and  shoot  capabilities  in  ACTIVITY  MONITOR  are  unparalleled. 
And,  when  saving  DASD  becomes  important,  DATA  PACKER™ 
reduces  DASD  requirements  for  DB2  tables  30  -  80%. 


Build  with  the  leader 

To  help  you  build  on  DB2,  BMC  has  developed  a  blueprint 
of  the  DB2  environment  in  an  informative  poster,  “DB2  —  The 
COMPLETE  Picture.”  For  a  free  poster,  more  information,  or  to 
start  a  30-Day-Plus  Free  T rial  of 
UNLOAD  PLUSorany  of  BMC’s 
other  DB2  products,  send  your 
request  by  fax  to  71 3  242-6523 
or  call  BMC  toll  free  at 

1  800  841-2031. 
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Internationally,  contact  one  ot  BMC's  offices  in: 


Australia  Canada 

(61)3  819  6733  800  841-2031 

FAX:(61)  3  819  6758  FAX(71 3)  242-6523 


Denmark 

(45)  44  68  22  00 

FAX  :(45)  44  68  33  00 


France 

(33)  1  48  77  77  77 
FAX:(33)  1  48  77  01  17 


Germany 
(49)  69  664060 
FAX:(49)  69  6661047 


Italy 

(39)2  58112141 
FAX:(39)  2  58112208 


Japan 

(81)3  3837-8651 
FAX:(81)  3  3837-8585 


Spain 

(34)  1  639  30  62 
FAX:(34)  1  639  42  75 


United  Kingdom 
(44)  276  24622 
FAX:(44)  276  61201 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
'DB2  is  a  trademark  of  IBM  Corp. 

©1991 ,  BMC  Software,  All  rights  reserved. 
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Bank  feels  secure  with  IBM/Wang  union 

National  Westminster  optimistic  that  companies  can  resolve  issues,  benefit  from  tech  knowledge 


ON  SITE 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  It  would  seem 
that  IBM  and  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.  equipment  can  coexist 
in  a  mutually  beneficial  capacity, 
given  the  right  set  of  circum¬ 
stances. 

Jeff  Speight,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  communications  di¬ 
vision  of  National  Westminster 
Bancorp,  has  been  working  with 
both  computer  vendors  for  al¬ 
most  10  years. 

With  40  Wang 
VS  minicomput¬ 
ers  connected  to 
several  IBM 
3090-class  main¬ 
frames  through¬ 
out  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  chief 
said  he  is  not  un¬ 
duly  concerned 
about  the  recent 
IBM/Wang  alli¬ 
ance. 

“The  worst 
thing  that  could 
happen  is  that  the 
Wang  logo  may 


Speight  said  he  sees  no 
reason  for  panic  over  the 
IBM/  Wang  alliance 


change,” 
Speight  said  from  the  New  York- 
based  bank’s  corporate  data  cen¬ 
ter  on  Long  Island. 

However,  he  said  there  are 
some  issues  that  still  need  to  be 
resolved:  Technology  upgrades 
and  service  and  support  ques¬ 
tions  naturally  arise  when  ven¬ 
dor  alliances  are  announced. 

Speight  said  he  hopes  that 
IBM  will  take  advantage  of 
Wang’s  “superior  office-automa¬ 
tion”  technology  and  imaging 
products.  The  bank  uses  the 
IBM  mainframes  for  processing 
back-office  and  on-line  applica¬ 
tions. 

National  Westminster  has  the 
40  VS  systems  located  in  sever¬ 
al  major  centers  throughout  the 
organization.  Originally  installed 
to  support  word  processing  and 
electronic  mail  applications,  the 
midrange  systems  now  function 


as  office-automation  servers  to 
the  IBM  mainframes. 

“Our  entree  for  putting  one 
terminal  on  the  desk  for  all  func¬ 
tions  came  five  or  six  years  ago 
when  Wang  announced  3270- 
emulation  capabilities,”  Speight 
said,  adding  that  the  3270-emu- 
lation  software  gave  the  bank 
the  leverage  it  needed  to  maxi¬ 
mize  investments. 

Linking  the  systems 

VS  systems  are  linked  to  the 
mainframe  in  several  ways. 
Back-office  personnel  and  pro¬ 
grammers  use  re¬ 
verse  log-on  soft¬ 
ware  products,  a 
piece  of  main¬ 
frame-resident 
software  that  al¬ 
lows  the  VS  to 
talk  to  the  host. 
The  other  links 
are  3270  pass- 
through-type 
communications. 
All  the  minicom¬ 
puters  sit  on  an 
X.25  network, 
which  links 
branches 
throughout 

North  America  to  London  and 
Hong  Kong. 

The  parent  company,  Nation¬ 
al  Westminster  PLC  in  London, 
also  uses  VS  technology  con¬ 
nected  to  the  network.  Speight 
estimated  that  there  are  10,000 
currently  on  the  worldwide  di¬ 
rectory  —  a  heavy  investment  in 
Wang  technology. 

“We  have  five  office-automa¬ 
tion  analysts  on  the  payroll,  and 
most  are  former  Wang  employ¬ 
ees,”  Speight  said,  adding  that 
the  company  is  fairly  self-suffi¬ 
cient  from  a  service  and  support 
standpoint. 

He  noted  that  Westminster 
“wouldn’t  panic  if  Wang  went 
out  of  business  tomorrow,  as 
long  as  we  could  get  the  repair 
parts.” 

The  bank  also  has  a  little 
room  to  grow  with  the  VS.  Cur¬ 
rently  running  on  an  older  ver¬ 


sion  of  the  operating  systems, 
they  are  looking  to  install  the 
most  recent  VS  OS  730  upgrade. 
This  will  allow  the  financial  firm 
to  double  current  connectivity 
capacity. 

Speight  said  the  bank  could 
“live  with  what  it  has”  if  VS 
products  were  not  upgraded  or 
enhanced,  but  he  was  careful  to 
mention  that  there  is  not  a  prod¬ 
uct  available  as  good  as  Wang  Of¬ 
fice  —  the  vendor’s  office-auto¬ 
mation  software  system. 

"People  are  realizing  produc¬ 


tivity  gains  from  electronic  mail. 
We  looked  at  IBM’s  Officevision 
when  it  came  out  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  it 


National 

Westminster 

Bancorp 


still  lacks  a  centralized  directory 
for  an  enterprisewide  kind  of 
system,”  Speight  said. 

Because  IBM  is  a  primary 
vendor,  Speight  has  noticed. 


Wang  has  developed  several 
software  products  over  the 
years  to  make  the  VS  very  “IBM 
integra  table.” 

An  example  of  this  is  Process 
Package,  a  loan-processing  soft¬ 
ware  that  resides  on  the  VS  and 
can  travel  across  various  vendor 
platforms  to  extrapolate  data 
from  different  boxes. 

According  to  Speight,  the 
bank  is  not  necessarily  looking  to 
go  with  the  IBM  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  midrange  computer. 
He  said  ease  of  use  is  the  primary 
benefit  his  users  get  from  the 
Wang  systems. 

Referring  to  the  recent  ven¬ 
dor  alliance,  he  said  he  hopes  “it 
won’t  turn  into  a  bargain  sale  for 
IBM.” 


CGI  tries  fresh  look  at  interface  builder 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


Users  tired  of  manipulating  diffi¬ 
cult  mainframe  commands  from 
3270-type  terminals  are  the  tar¬ 
get  for  a  new  graphical  user  in¬ 
terface  (GUI)  builder  from  CGI 
Systems,  Inc.  The  Pearl  River, 
N.Y.-based  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  com¬ 
pany  last  week  introduced  Pac- 
base  Automatic  Windowing 
Facility,  which  CGI  called  the 
first  step  in  its  client/ 
server  strategy. 

Meanwhile,  analysts  advised 
potential  buyers  to  be  cautious, 
saying  software  development 
tools  that  automate  the  building 
of  true  client/server  applications 
are  at  least  a  year  away. 

CGI’s  Facility  will  reportedly 
let  users  add  graphical  interfaces 
to  their  existing  mainframe  pro¬ 
grams  by  creating  GUIs  for  ei¬ 
ther  IBM’s  OS/2  Presentation 
Manager  or  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows. 

“In  a  technical  sense,  it’s  not 
client/server  computing,  but  it 
makes  mainframe  applications 
easier  to  use  on  smaller  plat¬ 
forms,  which  is  a  start,”  CGI 
President  Richard  Ramsdell 
said. 

According  to  Ramsdell,  Facil¬ 
ity  is  different  from  existing 
GUI-making  products,  such  as 


Easel  Corp.’s  Easel,  because 
CGI’s  offering  generates  a  GUI 
using  either  a  local-  or  host- 
based  repository.  Easel  users, 
however,  can  generate  GUI 
code  from  a  personal  computer 
or  workstation,  but  they  must 
later  reconcile  that  new  code 
with  information  contained  in  a 


IN  A  RECENT  sur¬ 
vey,  one-fourth  of 
the  1,800  corpo¬ 
rate  IS  executives  sur¬ 
veyed  said  client/ 
server  is  nothing  more 
than  a  “confusing  buzz¬ 
word.” 


host-based  repository,  Ramsdell 
said. 

CGI  claimed  it  is  the  only 
CASE  vendor  that  currently 
sells  a  repository  that  can  be  set 
up  on  a  local-area  network  or 
stand-alone  PC  as  well  as  on  a 
larger  host. 

CGI’s  method  “is  something 
new,  but  true  client/server 
CASE  is  just  a  buzzword  for 
now,”  said  John  Palmer,  a  princi¬ 
pal  at  consulting  firm  Atlantic 
Systems  Guild,  Inc.  based  in 
New  York. 


Indeed,  many  users,  develop¬ 
ers  and  consultants  still  struggle 
with  the  meaning  of  client/ 
server  computing  and  how  to 
best  develop  applications  for  it. 

One-fourth  of  the  1,800  cor¬ 
porate  IS  executives  surveyed 
recently  by  International  Data 
Corp.,  a  market  research  firm  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  said  client/ 
server  is  nothing  more  than  a 
“confusing  buzzword.” 

Others  are  less  skeptical. 
CASE  consultant  Vaughan 
Meryl  called  CGI’s  announce¬ 
ment  significant  because,  he 
said,  it  shows  support  for  users 
making  plans  for  future  applica¬ 
tion  development  tactics  involv¬ 
ing  CASE. 

At  least  one  user  seemed  im¬ 
pressed  with  Pacbase  Automatic 
Windowing  Facility  and  the  role 
it  could  play  in  his  company’s 
client/server  CASE  plan. 

Bill  Sudweeks,  manager  of  da¬ 
tabase  administration  at  Questar 
Service  Corp.,  said  revamping 
mainframe  applications  for 
client/server  computing  is  his 
company’s  “main  thrust  of  busi¬ 
ness  right  now.” 

The  Salt  Lake  City-based  oil 
and  gas  company  has  planned  to 
redistribute  its  mainframe-based 
customer  service  applications  so 
that  much  of  the  work  can  be 
done  from  networked  PCs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sudweeks. 
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Open  AS/400 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23 

the  openness”  of  the  AS/400.  No  sensible 
customer  takes  that  to  mean  it  will  actual¬ 
ly  become  an  open  system  akin  to  a  Unix- 
based  machine. 

In  a  research  study  IBM  commissioned 
to  study  market  segments  for  a  more 
open  AS/400,  the  conclusions  had  a  com¬ 
pelling  bottom  line.  The  study  claimed 
that  extending  interoperability  with  Unix, 
DOS  and  other  operating  systems  would 
enable  IBM  to  position  the  AS/400  to 
compete  in  a  $100  billion  segment  of  the 
global  market  by  1995.  The  biggest  soft¬ 
ware  chunk  of  that  market  —  an  area  in 
which  the  AS/400  is  already  strong  — 
was  manufacturing  and  distribution,  with 
an  estimated  $24  billion  size  by  mid¬ 
decade. 

LaBant  said  that  IBM  is  already  ex¬ 
tending  the  system's  hospitality  by  open¬ 
ing  certain  application  programming  in¬ 
terfaces  to  third  parties,  adding  industry- 
standard  Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col/Internet  Protocol  networking  and 
improving  C  language  capabilities  on  the 
machine. 

Yet  just  because  a  user  can  write  an  ap¬ 
plication  in  the  C  language  on  the  AS/400, 
this  does  not  mean  it  will  skip  merrily  over 
to  another  platform  without  a  tedious  re¬ 
write,  analysts  said. 

“The  AS/400  is  probably  the  most  pro¬ 
prietary  system  on  the  planet,”  said  Peter 
Burris,  an  analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass.  “But  IBM  is 
definitely  taking  steps,  such  as  Open  Ac¬ 
cess/400,  to  make  the  machine  instruc¬ 
tion  interface  available  to  third  parties 
and  give  people  access  to  underlying  re¬ 
sources  like  queues  and  buffers.  ” 

IBM  is  also  making  a  high-profile  effort 
to  bring  software  vendors  on  as  partners, 
Burris  noted.  New,  albeit  limited,  connec¬ 
tivity  between  Novell,  Inc.’s  Netware  and 
the  AS/400  via  an  IBM  Token  Ring  is  an¬ 
other  welcome  sign,  both  analysts  and  us¬ 
ers  agreed. 

Posix  position 

Also  under  investigation,  LaBant  said,  is 
bringing  Posix  compliance  to  the  OS/400 
operating  system.  Posix,  or  Portable  Op¬ 
erating  System  Interface,  is  a  limited  set 
of  industry  standards  aimed  at  making  ap¬ 
plications  portable  across  open  systems 
environments. 

“They  have  to  do  Posix  because  the 
U.S.  government  won’t  buy  without  it, 
but  nobody  in  his  right  mind  would  use  it 
on  the  AS/400,”  said  Teresa  Elms,  presi¬ 
dent  of  San  Diego-based  Elms  Technical 
Communications,  a  market  research  firm 
specializing  in  IBM  midrange  machines. 

Elms  said  she  views  IBM’s  openness 
strategy  on  the  AS/400  as  a  carefully 
monitored  peek  inside  the  machine  for  se¬ 
lect  vendors  and  users  only.  “If  a  custom¬ 
er  clubs  IBM  over  the  head  hard  enough, 
they  will  open  up  pieces  of  the  operating 
system,”  she  said.  “But  IBM  will  never 
fully  and  publicly  document  the  operating 
system  interfaces.  They  will  never  lose 
that  control.” 

Then  again,  the  average  IBM  mid¬ 
range  customer  bought  the  machine  be¬ 
cause  the  last  thing  he  wanted  was  Unix- 
style  openness  in  the  first  place,  Elms 
added.  “These  midrange  customers  do 
not  want  to  think  about  technology.  They 
want  to  think  about  their  businesses,”  she 
said.  “If  they’re  techno-geeks,  they  don’t 
buy  the  AS/400;  they  buy  Unix.” 
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HARDWARE  SHORTS 

Sequent,  Price  Waterhouse  begin  joint  project 


Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

recently  announced  an  alliance  with 
Price  Waterhouse  to  provide  joint 
consulting  and  testing  in  large-scale  sys¬ 
tems  integration  projects.  Under  an 
agreement  that  makes  Sequent  part  of 
Price  Waterhouse’s  Open  and  Relational 
Systems  (ORS)  consulting  group,  Se¬ 
quent’s  Symmetry  2000  midrange  line 
will  be  installed  at  all  four  ORS  centers,  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  San  Francisco,  Denver 
and  Chicago. 

Primeservice,  the  service  unit  of 
Prime  Computer,  Inc.,  signed  a  five- 


year  contract  with  Tatung  Science 
and  Technology,  Inc.  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  to  provide  support  for  Tatung's 
Scalable  Processor  Architecture-based 
machines.  Natick,  Mass.-based  Prime 
said  it  will  service  Tatung  products  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  at  330 
locales  worldwide. 

XL/Datacomp,  Inc.  has  announced 
availability  of  refurbished  IBM  Applica¬ 
tion  System/400  Model  B  computers, 
claiming  that  they  offer  the  performance 
specifications  of  the  new  Application 
System/400  Model  D  but  cost  30%  less. 


Included  in  the  price  is  a  one-year  hard¬ 
ware  warranty  and  one  year  of  free  tele¬ 
phone  support.  XL/Datacomp  lost  its 
IBM  reseller  status  late  last  year  and  no 
longer  markets  new  IBM  systems. 

Uniplex  Business  Software  from  Uni- 
plex  Integration  Systems,  Inc.  will  be 
marketed  as  the  preferred  office  produc¬ 
tivity  software  for  Symmetry  2000  com¬ 
puters  from  Sequent  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems.  The  contract,  worth  $5  million  to 
Uniplex  in  the  first  three  years,  calls  for 
both  companies  to  sell  the  integrated  of¬ 
fice  environment. 


Arts  and  Letters 
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Island  Write,  Draw  &  Paint 

Island  Graphics  Corp. 
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Applix  Inc. 


Rapport 

Clarity  Software  Inc. 
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Elan  Computer  Group  Inc. 
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bbn/Slate 

BBN  Software  Products  Corp. 


According  to  most  UNIX’  users, 


Just  this  once,  we’d  like  to  lower 
your  expectations  of  what  a  Sun” 
SPARCstation"  can  do.  Slightly. 

Because  while  nearly  everyone 
knows  Sun  for  high-end  technical 
work,  you  may  not  think  of  us  for 
your  day-to-day  business  tasks. 

A  misunderstanding  wed  like 
to  correct. 

Let’s  begin  with  Lotus®  1-2-3,® 
dBASE  iy®  and  WordPerfect.® 


They’re  the  most  popular  PC 
titles  in  their  class,  and  they  all  run 
on  Sun  SPARCstations. 

There’s  also  software  for  drawing, 
publishing,  and  presenting.  For  clip 
art,  faxing,  and  office  automation. 
More  than  60  business  programs 
available  now,  and  dozens  more  on 
the  way  (CorelDRAW  Ventura®  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Norton  Utilities,®  among 
others). 


Okay,  now  that  you’ve  lowered 
your  expectations,  prepare  to  raise 
them  again.  Because  you  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  more  productive  on  a  SPARC- 
station  than  on  any  PC.  Even  using 
the  same  software. 

SPARCstations  are  designed  for 
multitasking;  so  you  can  prepare  a 
set  of  overheads  while  your  com¬ 
puter  is  recalculating  spreadsheets 
and  searching  databases  in  the  back- 


'I  nl  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  Sun  Workstations  and  the  Sun  logo  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  SPARCstation  is  a  trademark  of  SPARC  International,  Inc,  licensed  exclusively  to  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  UNIX 
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Formula  for  EIS  success 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


ST.  LOUIS  —  Midlevel  information  sys¬ 
tems  managers  must  be  involved  from 
start  to  finish  in  installing  an  executive  in¬ 
formation  system  (EIS)  or  the  project 
may  fail,  according  to  a  recent  report 
from  Washington  University. 

Conventional  industry  wisdom  dictates 
that  a  successful  EIS  is  one  supported  by 
the  people  who  will  use  it  —  senior  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  business  side  of  the  house. 

However,  “Executive  Information 
Systems:  A  CSDP  New  Technology  Re¬ 


port”  also  found  that  if  IS  middle  manag¬ 
ers  are  left  out  of  the  ElS-building  pro¬ 
cess,  the  project  may  fall  apart. 

IS  managers  must  understand  that 
while  an  EIS  may  fetch  some  data  they 
were  once  responsible  for,  it  will  probably 
not  usurp  their  jobs,  said  Curt  Hartog,  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Data  Processing  (CSDP). 

“They  will  feel  their  positions  are 
threatened  and  will  resist  the  system,” 
Hartog  said.  He  studied  EIS  installations 
at  approximately  30  companies  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  four  years. 

Hartog  cautioned  against  installing  an 


EIS  if  the  company  is  reorganizing  busi¬ 
ness  or  management  structure.  “It 
doesn’t  make  sense  to  build  a  manage¬ 
ment  tool  like  an  EIS  when  your  very 
business  is  changing,”  he  said. 

The  study  warned  EIS  builders  of  oth¬ 
er  potential  problems: 

•  Focusing  only  on  immediate  needs. 
Plan  the  EIS  with  expansion  in  mind.  One 
firm  created  an  EIS  based  on  terminal  em¬ 
ulation,  with  data  downloaded  to  personal 
computers.  It  worked  fine  until  divisional 
managers  wanted  access,  slowing  the 
download  process  to  a  crawl.  The  compa¬ 
ny  had  to  completely  redesign  the  system. 

•  Ignoring  bureaucratic  reality.  Un¬ 
derstand  political  issues  involved,  which 
can  include  everything  from  the  business 
executive  who  cannot  use  a  PC  to  the  de¬ 


dBASE IV 
Ash  ton -Tate 


CuckArt 
77 Maker  Company 
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DUX  Software  Corp. 


DigitalPhoto 

Pectronics  Corp. 


WordPerfect 

WordPerfect  Corp. 


Autograph 

F1C0R  Inc. 


Lotus  1-2-3 

Lotus  Development  Corp. 
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Artisan 

Media  Logic  Inc. 


this  software  does 


ground.  Our  built-in  networking 
makes  it  easier  to  collaborate  with 
others  —  even  if  they’re  working  on 
DOS  or  Macintosh®  computers.  Our 
OPEN  LOOK®  graphical  interface 
brings  a  welcome  level  of  consist¬ 
ency  to  software  from  dozens  of 
vendors.  You’ll  also  be  working  on  a 


larger  screen  with  brighter  colors 
and  sharper  graphics  than  most 
PC  users  ever  see. 

If  you  have  questions,  or  want  to 
place  an  order  for  software,  call  one 
of  the  resellers  listed  below.  For 
SPARCstation  information  and  our 
new  desktop  applications  brochure. 


not  exist. 

call  us  at  (800)  233-7472,  ext.  480. 

Then,  perhaps  we  should  talk 
about  the  3,500  other  software  pro¬ 
grams  you  can  run. 

sun 

microsystems 


For  software  information,  call  one  of  these  resellers: 

800-SOFTWARE  at  1-800-888-4880,  ext.  SUN  •  ERI  at  1-800-222-1050,  ext.  ERI1  •  Qualix  Group,  Inc.  at  1-800-245-UNIX 
Rad  Technologies,  Inc.  at  1-800-2GETRAD  ext.  SUN  •  Softmart  at  1-800-328-1319  •  Software  Spectrum  at  1-800-624-0503 


and  OPEN  LOOK  an  registered  trademarks  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories.  Inc  All  other  products  or  services  mentioned  an  identified  by  the  trademarks,  service  marks,  or  product  names  as  designated  by  the  companies  uho  market  those  products 


part  mental  manager  who  panics  about 
letting  the  big  bosses  access  “his”  data. 

•  Overselling  EIS.  Resist  the  urge  to 
push  new  technologies  if  they  do  not  meet 
the  needs  of  EIS  users.  Instead,  make  dis¬ 
creet  executive  education  part  of  the  plan. 


Price  differentials 

Up-front  costs  may  be  higher  for 
vendor-supplied  executive  information 
systems  (EIS),  but  a  homegrown  EIS 
has  higher  operating  costs 

'  Survey  of  28  firms 

Average  development  costs 


Vendor 

Custom 

Hardware 

$174,000 

$85,571 

Software 

$138,333 

$80,233 

Personnel 

$178,889  $129,167 

Training 

$63,125 

$25,000 

Total 

$554,347 

$319,971 

Average  annual  operating  costs 

Vendor 

Custom 

Hardware 

$47,667 

$5,250 

Software 

$22,875 

$146,667 

Personnel 

$97,500  $97,500 

Training 

$7,250 

$40,000 

Total 

$175,292 

$289/417 

Source:  University  of  Georgia 


High  tech  boosts 
Special  Olympics 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS  —  Judging  by  the  proud 
athletes,  their  cheering  families  and  the 
delighted  information  systems  personnel, 
last  month’s  1991  International  Special 
Olympics  Games  was  a  total  success. 

“Everything 
went  smooth  as 
silk,”  said  computer 
systems  manager 
Art  Stelzer. 

The  Eighth  Spe¬ 
cial  Olympics  at¬ 
tracted  6,000  men¬ 
tally  retarded 

athletes  from  90  na¬ 
tions,  making  it  the 
largest  sporting 
event  of  1991.  It 
was  also  the  most 
computerized  one 
ever,  Stelzer  said. 
IBM  donated  an 
Application  System/400  Model  B70  and 
some  250  Personal  System/2  worksta¬ 
tions.  The  personal  computers  were 
linked  over  a  Token  Ring  local-area  net¬ 
work  back  to  the  AS/400. 

Software  applications  and  support 
were  provided  by  Andersen  Consulting 
and  Minneapolis-based  Analyst  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.  Andersen  designed  and  im¬ 
plemented  a  Volunteer  Management  Sys¬ 
tem  for  the  AS/400  to  match  seme 
30,000  volunteers  at  the  games  with 
37,000  work  assignments  at  about  40  lo¬ 
cations.  A  total  of  1  million  hours  of  volun¬ 
teers’  time  was  managed  by  the  system. 
At  the  1987  games,  volunteers  received 
form  letters  with  handwritten  assign¬ 
ments. 

In  another  advance  over  the  1987 
games,  the  logistics  system  featured 
walk-up  terminals  at  which  spectators 
could  learn  how  the  athletes  had  per¬ 
formed  and  where  events  would  be  held. 
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Confused  about  the  future  of  your 
dBASE®  applications?  The  answer  is 
Clipper  5.0. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  dBASE  IS  HERE  TODAY 

You  don’t  have  to  wait  to  compile  your 
dBASE  applications,  Clipper  can  do  it  now! 
But  Clipper  5.0  also  gives  you  a  complete 
development  system,  including  an  open 


architecture  language,  compiler,  dynamic 
overlay  linker  and  an  exclusive  virtual 
memory  manager  that  shatters  barriers  to 
bigger,  more  ambitious  PC  applications. 

ITS  A  MIXMASTER'S  DREAM 

Clipper  5.0  can  integrate  code  from 
Clipper,  C,  Assembler,  dBASE  and  Pascal. 
Applications  can  even  access  multiple  data 


formats.  And  Clipper  5.0  is  optimized  to 
get  things  done!  You  get  the  simplicity  of 
dBASE  syntax  without  sacrificing  the  low- 
level  functionality  of  C. 

BLEND  THE  INGREDIENTS  YOU  NEED 

Clipper  5.0’s  open  architecture 
supports  a  thriving  aftermarket,  including 
problem-solving  libraries  that  permit 


Nantucket  Corporation.  12555  West  Jefferson  Boutevard.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90066  213/390-7923  FAX:  213/397-5469  TELEX:  650-2574125.  Nantucket,  the  Nantucket  logo  and  Clipper  are  registered  trademarks  of  Nantucket  Corporation  Other  brand  aid  product 


Clipper  applications  to  also  manage 
SQL,  Paradox  and  Btrieve  data,  today. 

SEE  HOW  IT  GOES  DOWN 

Clipper  5.0’s  development  capabilities 
are  undiluted  to  meet  developers’  needs, 
exclusively.  So  if  the  software  industry’s 
newest  merger  looks  like  a  nightmare 
concoction  to  you,  try  Clipper  5.0. 


For  the  name  of  your  nearest  reseller 
and  a  FREE  copy  of  our  white  paper 
“Clipper  5.0  for  dBASE  Developers”  call: 


800/521-1978  extIOlO 


m  Nantucket® 


identification  purposes  only  and  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders.  Entire  contents  copyright  ©  1991  Nantucket  Corporation 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  — SOFTWARE 


Development  tools 

Saber  Software,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  enhancements  to  its  Sa- 
ber-C  programming  environ¬ 
ment  for  Unix  workstation 
platforms. 

Version  3.1  of  Saber-C  in¬ 
cludes  the  ability  to  work  with  C 


language  source  code  that  pro¬ 
vides  preprocessed  embedded 
statements  of  other  types,  such 
as  SQL  statements  for  Oracle 
Corp.  and  Informix  Corp.  data¬ 
bases.  Fortran  objects  can  also 
be  imported  into  the  Saber-C  en¬ 
vironment. 

Saber-C  is  available  on  work¬ 
stations  from  Sun  Microsys¬ 


tems,  Inc.,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
The  price  is  $2,995. 

Saber  Software 
10  Fawcett  St. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
(617)498-3000 

American  Interface  Computer, 
Inc.  has  ported  its  IF/Prolog 
Version  4.0.6  development  envi¬ 
ronment  to  two  new  platforms. 


The  software,  used  for  devel¬ 
oping  expert  systems  and  rule- 
based  applications,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  on  Texas  Instruments, 
Inc.’s  TI-1500  minicomputer, 
running  under  Unix  V.3.  The 
cost  is  approximately  $7,000. 

On  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s 
HP  9000  Series  700  workstation 
platform  running  under  the  HP- 
UX  operating  system,  IF/Prolog 
4.0.6  ranges  in  price  from 
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No  other  application  development  software  can  measure  up  to  the 
awesome  power  of  PowerHouse®  from  Cognos.® 

Because  PowerHouse  isn’t  just  a  standalone  development  tool.  It’s  a 
complete  application  development  solution,  including  integrated  CASE.  So  it 
speeds  every  phase  of  the  development  cycle — from  analysis  and  design, 
through  4GL  coding,  to  end-user  reporting  and  maintenance.  With  so  much 
industrial-strength  power,  it  turns  the  toughest  applications  into  child’s  play. 

Unlike  patchwork  solutions,  PowerHouse  is  seamless.  It  eliminates 
bottlenecks.  Integrates  all  phases  of  development.  And  yields  higher  productivity 
at  every  step.  No  wonder  PowerHouse  is  the  leading  application  development 
software  on  Hewlett-Packard.  Digital.  Data  General,  too.  And  now  available  for 
Unix  and  IBM’s  AS/400.  In  fact,  over  18,000  installations  in  68  countries  rely  on 
PowerHouse. 

So  try  using  some  real  tools  for  application  development.  Call 
1 -800-4-COGNQS.  In  Canada,  call  1-800-267-2777. 


Real  Tools.  Not  Toys. 


U.S.  +  1-800-4 -COGNOS  •  U.K.  -i  44  344  486668  •  France  +  33  1  47  75  07  78  •  Germany  +  49  69  666  6802  •  The  Netherlands  +  31  3402  49199 
Belgium  +  32  2  725  1042  •  Sweden  +  46  8  752  7795  •  Spain  +  34  1  556  0401  •  Australia  +  61  2  437  6655  •  Hong  Kong  +  852  892  0567 
Singapore  +  65  220  3248  •  Japan  +  03  5391  2400  •  Latin  America  404  471  0885 

C  1991,  Cognos,  Incorporated.  Cognos  and  PowerHouse  are  registered  trademarks  of  Cognos,  Incorporated. 

The  other  trade  names  referenced  are  registered,  trademarked  or  service  marked  by  their  respective  manufacturers. 


$7,200  to  $12,500. 

American  Interface 
Computer 
Suite  200 
1  Westlake  Plaza 
1705  Capital  of  Texas 
Highway  South 
Austin,  Texas  78746 
(512)327-5344 


Applications 

packages 

Coda,  Inc.  has  released  the  Inte¬ 
grated  Accounting  System  (IAS) 
Version  6.0  for  the  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX. 

IAS  integrates  standard  ac¬ 
counting  modules  such  as  Gener¬ 
al  Ledger  and  Accounts  Payables 
and  Receivables  into  a  single  re¬ 
lational  database.  According  to 
the  company,  the  integrated 
structure  allows  a  single  Report 
Writer  to  cover  all  dimensions  of 
the  systems  and  eliminates  the 
need  for  batch  updates  or  manual 
reconciliation  in  balancing.  The 
new  version  adds  a  Fixed  Assets 
module  and  a  Report  Scheduler. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $35,000 
to  $350,000,  depending  on  cen¬ 
tral  processor. 

Coda 

Numerica  Building 
1155  Elm  St. 

Manchester,  N.H.  03101 
(603)  647-9600 


HARDWARE 


Data  storage 

AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  has 
created  ABARS,  the  automatic 
backup  and  recovery  system  for 
Unix. 

ABARS  coordinates  incre¬ 
mental  optical-disc  backup  activ¬ 
ity.  The  system’s  jukebox  format 
allows  users  to  increase  backup 
capacity  easily.  ABARS  report¬ 
edly  restores  files  faster  than 
magnetic  tape  drives. 

Pricing  ranges  from 
$100,000  to  $400,000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  network  configuration. 
AT&T  Bell  Laboratories 
185  Monmouth  Pkwy. 

West  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
07764 

(908)  870-7234 

IPL  Systems,  Inc.  has  extended 
its  6700  series  of  tape  subsys¬ 
tems  for  the  IBM  Application 
System/400. 

Four  new  8mm  subsystems 
are  available,  ranging  from  the 
2.5G-byte  IPL  6750  to  the  rack¬ 
mounted  IPL  6765  with  20G 
bytes  of  storage  and  data  trans¬ 
fer  rates  up  to  500K  byte/sec. 
All  IPL  6700  systems  feature  an 
LCD  display  of  diagnostic  infor¬ 
mation. 

Pricing  for  the  subsystems 
ranges  from  $6,000  to  $20,000, 
depending  on  storage  capacity 
and  configuration. 

IPL  Systems 
60  Hickory  Drive 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154 
(617)  890-6620 
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COMMENTARY 

Patricia  Keefe 

Waving  the 
OS/2  banner 

A  double  dose 
of  OS/2.  IBM 

has  planned  a 
double-barreled 
shot  of  OS/2 
evangelizing  on 
Thursday, 
starting  with  a  heavy-duty  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  Windows  & 

OS/2  conference  this  week  in 
Boston.  The  big  blowout  comes 
later  that  evening  at  an  event  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Com¬ 
puter  Society. 

IBM  will  hold  a  strategy 
briefing  and  demo  at  7  p.m.  in 
the  Copley  Marriott  Hotel, 
complete  with  OS/2  videotapes 
and  a  special  software  drawing. 
(Hmmm,  sounds  like  something 
Microsoft  would  do  . . .)  IBM 
executives  Lee  Reiswig  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Guglielmi  will  preside. 

Hot  on  the  beta  trail:  A  user 
who  has  a  beta  copy  of  Lotus 
Freelance  for  Windows  re¬ 
ports,  “It’s  a  great  product,  so 
easy  to  use!”  He  likes  the  fact 
that  he  can  start  up  the  program 
and  “draw  good-looking  charts 
that  work.”  The  user  maintains 
he  can’t  do  this  with  IBM’s  Hol¬ 
lywood,  nor  with  a  beta  version 
of  Software  Publishing’s  Har¬ 
vard  Graphics  for  Windows, 
which  he  claims  is  “too  unsta¬ 
ble.”  As  for  Charisma  and  De¬ 
signer  from  Micrografx,  he 
says  they  are  “too  hard.” 

Continued  on  page  37 


Microsoft  quantifies  Windows  success 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


Summer  stock  for  Microsoft 
Corp.  means  hitting  the  road  to 
play  up  substantial,  and  in  some 
cases,  costly  statistics  about  the 
acceptance  of  MS-DOS  5.0  and 
Windows  3.0. 

In  addition,  Steve  Ballmer, 
Microsoft’s  senior  vice  president 
of  systems  software,  revealed 
the  results  of  an  independent 
survey  on  Windows  3.0  users. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Windows  is 
a  success,  or  that  MS-DOS  5.0 
has  taken  off  like  a  shot.  It  is  also 
clear  that  Microsoft  is  spending 
big  bucks  to  underwrite  that  suc¬ 
cess.  The  road  show’s  aim  is  to 
put  that  success  into  sharper  fo¬ 
cus. 

Ballmer  said  the  company  has 
shipped  1  million  MS-DOS  5.0 
upgrades  in  the  first  30  days  of 


availability.  The  installed  base 
tops  70  million,  and  Microsoft 
claimed  that  DOS  has  an  annual 
run  rate  of  more  than  18  million. 

Of  course,  Microsoft’s  main 
concern  is  Windows  3.0,  which 
has  so  far  sold  more  than  4  mil¬ 
lion  copies  and  more  than 
50,000  software  developers 
kits.  The  company  is  spending 
$31  million  on  advertising  and 
marketing  and  another  $34  mil¬ 
lion  for  product  support. 

In  a  June  1991  Microsoft  sur¬ 
vey  of  what  it  sees  as  the  top  70 
developers,  100%  said  they  will 
both  test  and  take  advantage  of 
Windows  3.1  and  write  to  the 
Wmdows  32-bit  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interfaces.  Only  20% 
said  they  will  do  work  on  OS/2 
2.0,  Microsoft  said. 

Support  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
persistent  smudge  on  the  Win¬ 
dows  lens.  Chairman  Bill  Gates 


Word  of  mouth 

Users  having  the  most  experience  with  Windows  are  also  most 
likely  to  recommend  the  package  to  others 
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acknowledged  as  much  in  a  re¬ 
cent  trade  show  keynote  address 
and  in  an  internal  memo  to  his 
executives. 

“It  is  really  embarrassing  to 
have  people  have  to  wait  so  long 
on  the  phone  to  talk  to  us  about 
problems  in  our  products  ...  We 
will  spend  what  it  takes  to  have 
the  best  support  [without  an  800 


number].  I  think  we  can  cut  the 
number  of  phone  calls  generated 
by  our  products  to  less  than  half 
of  what  it  is  today  and  use  train¬ 
ing  and  technology  to  cut  the 
length  of  the  phone  calls,”  Gates 
said  in  the  memo. 

Microsoft  announced  plans 
last  week  to  beef  up  the  support 
Continued  on  page  36 


IBM  graphics  card  to  die 
but  will  live  on  in  clones 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


One  could  call  IBM’s  decision  to 
kill  its  8514/A  high-resolution 
graphics  card  as  of  Oct.  2  the 
death  of  an  era  that  did  not  exist. 

When  it  was  announced  in 
1987,  the  8514/A,  with  its 
1,024-  by  768-pixel  resolution, 
was  hailed  as  the  successor  to 
IBM’s  graphics  hardware  stan¬ 
dard,  Video  Graphics  Array 
(VGA),  which  had  640-  by  480- 
pixel  resolution.  But  8514/A  was 
not  backward-compatible  with 
VGA  and  so  would  not  run  soft¬ 
ware  written  to  work  with  VGA 
cards. 

As  a  result,  Jon  Peddie  Asso¬ 
ciates,  an  Oakland,  Calif.-based 
graphics  research  firm,  said  only 
116,000  boards  have  been 
shipped  in  its  life,  compared  to  5 
million  VGA  boards  in  1990 
alone. 

So  in  1990,  when  IBM  intro¬ 
duced  its  Extended  Graphics  Ar¬ 
ray,  which  matched  the  8514/A 
for  resolution  and  offered  an  ex¬ 


tendable  architecture  and  back¬ 
ward  compatibility  with  VGA, 
the  8514/A  became  a  sort  of  or¬ 
phaned  product.  However,  third- 
party  board  makers  such  as 
Western  Digital  Corp.,  which 
had  finished  their  own  clones  of 
the  board,  were  adamant  that 
the  8514/A  would  build  momen¬ 
tum  in  the  high-resolution  mar¬ 
ket  for  at  least  two  years. 

The  third-party  vendors 
could  still  be  right,  but  it  will  be 
in  spite  of  IBM’s  absence. 

One  analyst  called  IBM’s 
move  “dumb.” 

“I  think  they  just  made  anoth¬ 
er  market  for  other  people,”  said 
Jon  Peddie,  president  of  Jon  Ped¬ 
die  Associates. 

“From  an  internal  strategic 
planning  point  of  view  for  IBM,  it 
would  be  logical  to  [cut  the 
8514/A]  —  but,  if  the  only  way 
[IBM]  can  get  a  customer  to 
move  from  Product  A  to  Product 
B  is  to  make  Product  A  not  avail¬ 
able,  you  have  to  wonder  about 
its  ability  to  market  Product  B,” 
Peddie  said. 


Open  Productivity 

COBOL/2  Across  Industry  Standard  Platforms  Direct  From  Micro  Focus 

Micro  Focus  has  met  the  needs  of  business  application  developers  for  15  years  and 
supported  Open  Systems  since  the  beginning.  Now,  Micro  Focus  offers  its  industry- 
standard  COBOL/2  for  UNIX  direct  to  users  on  a  wide  range  of  platforms  from  386 
and  486  PCs  to  high-performance  systems  from  the  industry's  leading 
manufacturers.  With  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  for  UNIX,  PC,  networked,  mini  and 
mainframe  applications  may  be  targeted  from  a  single  UNIX  development 
environment  —  all  based  on  industry-  standard,  portable  COBOL. 

With  Micro  Focus,  you  can  develop  for  Open  Systems  with: 

•  A  high-performance,  industry-standard  COBOL/2  compiler 

•  A  powerful  developer’s  Toolbox 

•  A  dedicated  UNIX  development  solution 

Call  800-872-6265  and  learn  how  Micro  Focus  can  bring 
Open  Productivity  to  your  site. 

MICRO  FOCUS9 

A  Better  Way  of  Programming™ 

Micro  Focus  is  a  registered  trademark:  Micro  Focus  COBOU2  is  a  trademark.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Sometimes  sharing  will 
slow  you  down. 


Now  there’s  a  new  LaserJet  fast 
enough  and  smart  enough  to 
keep  the  whole  group  happy.  The 
LaserJet  IHSi  printer.  A  17ppm 
powerhouse  designed  for  high 
volume.  And  multiple  users. 

With  the  LaserJet  IHSi,  your  users 
are  up  to  speed  the  moment  they 
give  the  “print”  command.  HP’s 
RISC-based  formatter  and  the 
PCL5  printer  language,  with  vector 
graphics  and  on-the-fly  typeface 
scaling,  yield  fast  results.  Even 
on  the  most  complex  documents. 


The  LaserJet  IHSi  meets  the 
demands  of  your  shared  work 
groups  with  two  500 -sheet  input 
trays,  an  output  capacity  of  500 
sheets,  and  a  monthly  duty  cycle 
of  50,000  pages.  HP  includes 
a  job  offset  feature,  a  tray- full 
sensor,  and  software-selectable 
language  switching  between  PCL5 
and  optional  Adobe®  PostScript! 
For  added  versatility,  you  can 
choose  an  envelope  feeder  and 
two-sided  printing. 

HP  sets  a  new  standard  for  I/O 


performance  with  optional 
Ethernet  or  Token  Ring  Interface 
cards  that  support  Novell  or 


Adobe  and  PostScript  are  registered  trademarks  of  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 


And  sometimes  it’ll 
get  you  there  faster.  Introducing 
the  17ppm  LaserJet  printer. 


The  HP  LaserJet  IHSi  printer. 


3COM  3+ OPEN.  The  LaserJet 
IHSi  comes  with  standard  parallel 
and  serial  I/Os. 

For  all  its  capabilities,  the  fastest 
LaserJet  printer  is  priced  at  just 
$5,495.*  An  exceptional  value 
considering  your  users  will  also 
be  getting  the  sharpest  300  dpi 
print  quality  yet.  In  fact,  HP’s 
revolutionary  combination  of 
Resolution  Enhancement  tech¬ 
nology  and  new  microfine  toner 
challenges  the  print  quality  of 
many  600  dpi  printers. 


If  you’re  ready  to  hook  your 
users  up  without  slowing  them 
down,  call  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  2134  for  more  information 
on  the  LaserJet  IHSi  and  the 
name  of  your  nearest  authorized 
HP  dealer. 

HP  Peripherals 

When  it’s  important  to  you. 

HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


♦Suggested  U.S.  list  price.  ©  1991  Hewlett-Packard  Company  PE  12106 
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The  Most  Comforting 
Reason  Yet  to  Choose  UNIX. 

The  world’s  leading  applications 
system  has  arrived  on  leading- 
edge  UNIX  workstations.*  Bring¬ 
ing  with  it  the  same  integrated 
applications  that  have  made  SAS 
software  such  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  corporate  mainstream. 
And  that’s  a  very  comforting 
thought  if  you’re  using  or  evalu¬ 
ating  UNIX. 

Manufacturing 


The 
SAS 

Applications 
System 
Welcomes 

UNIX 

to  the 
Corporate 
Mainstream. 


A  Familiar  Name, 

A  Friendly  Face 

The  SAS  System  helps  UNIX  do 
what  UNIX  does  best.  It’s  never 
been  easier  to  exploit  all  the 
price/performance  advantages 
of  UNIX... or  to  connect  UNIX 
with  other  systems  throughout 
your  organization.  That’s 
because  the  SAS  System’s  pow¬ 
erful  data  access,  management, 
analysis,  and  presentation  tools 
work  the  same  way  on  UNIX 
workstations  as  they  do  on  host 
machines. 

A  menu-driven  user  inter¬ 
face  takes  you  directly  to  the 
SAS  System’s  most  popular  appli¬ 
cations.  We’ve  also  taken  full 
advantage  of  UNIX  native  win¬ 
dowing.  Plus,  we’ve  added  new 
interactive  capabilities  for  visual 
data  analysis. 


Research  and  Development 


■  ■ 


And  a  Risk-Free  Offer 


1234567  1234567  1234567  1234567  1234567 


iuses:  1  Contamination 
4  Corrosion 
7  Miscellaneous 


2  Oxide  Defect 
5  Dopln 


New  European  Markets  for  the  90's 

Scheduled  Soles  Office  Openings 


Let  the  SAS  System  be  your 
link  to  strategic  computing 
resources  throughout  your  orga¬ 
nization.  Give  us  a  call  now  at 
919-677-8200  or  fax  us  at 
919-677-8123.  We’ll  rush  you  a 
free  SAS  System  executive  summary,  together  with 
details  about  a  no-risk  software  evaluation.  In  Canada, 
call  416-443-9811. 

The  SAS®  Applications  System. 

Simply  Powerful.  Powerfully  Simple. 


M 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 

SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 

Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 


I  Year 


3  1991 


3  1992 


3 1993  t- 


3  1994 


‘  ’  llpigl 

Marketing 


1995  C-Z3 1996  1 


*From  IBM?  DEC?  Sun,  HP?  and  others. 

The  SAS  System  runs  on  mainframes,  minicomputers,  workstations,  and  personal  computers. 
SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T. 
Copyright  ©  1991  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 
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Add-in  board  lets  IBM  PCs 
run  Macintosh  software 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 

_ 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  The  recent 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  and  IBM 
cross-licensing  pact  may  take 
years  to  bear  technological  fruit, 
but  one  firm  has  already  begun 
pulling  the  disparate  platforms 
together:  Hydra  Systems,  Inc. 
has  announced  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  add-in  board  that  allows 
IBM  PCs  and  compatibles  to  run 
Apple  Macintosh  software. 

The  Andor  One  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  hardware  and  software 
package  that  allows  PC  users  to 
insert  a  Macintosh  disk  into  their 
3V2-in.  disk  drive  and  begin  run¬ 
ning  thousands  of  Macintosh 
packages  instantly,  according  to 
Hydra  Systems  spokesman  Wen¬ 
dell  Brown. 

The  hardware  consists  of  a 
full-length  PC  card  containing  a 
Motorola,  Inc.  68HC000  16- 
MHz  chip  as  well  as  an  on-board 
video  controller  and  floppy  con¬ 
troller.  Users  must  separately 
purchase  and  install  Apple  128K 
read-only  memory  chips  as  well 
as  Apple’s  System  and  Finder 
software,  all  of  which  are  avail¬ 
able  at  many  computer  stores. 

The  board,  which  runs  at 
twice  the  speed  of  a  Macintosh 
Classic,  uses  IBM  standard  peri¬ 
pherals  such  as  mice,  keyboards, 
hard  disks  and  3V2-in.  floppy 


drives.  The  Andor  One  works 
with  all  PCs  ranging  from  IBM 
PC  XTs  through  486s  with  at 
least  512K  of  memory,  an  En¬ 
hanced  Graphics  Adapter  or  Vid¬ 
eo  Graphics  Array  display  card 
and  monitor  and  an  available  full¬ 
time  slot. 

Andor  One  also  offers  an  Ap¬ 
pletalk-compatible  RS-422  con¬ 
nector,  allowing  it  to  be  directly 
networked  with  Apple  Laser¬ 
Writers,  Localtalk,  Phonenet  and 
other  networking  devices. 

The  ability  to  run  Macintosh 
software  on  IBM  PCs  allows  the 
user  to  explore  both  platforms 
simultaneously,  without  an  ex¬ 
pensive  financial  commitment, 
Hydra  officials  said.  Users  need 
only  press  both  shift  keys  to  tog¬ 
gle  between  the  PC  and  Macin¬ 
tosh  screens. 

The  board  allows  IBM  PC  us¬ 
ers  to  experiment  with  Macin¬ 
tosh  software  before  committing 
to  its  purchase,  and  end  users 
can  continue  to  run  their  PC  ap¬ 
plications  while  becoming  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  Macintosh  platform. 

Software  developers  could 
also  score  points  with  Andor  One 
because  it  allows  them  to  sell 
their  wares  into  the  PC  market 
while  preserving  the  benefits  of 
the  Macintosh  user  interface, 
Brown  added. 

The  Andor  One  has  a  suggest¬ 
ed  price  of  $995. 


C-bus  II  pumps  up  power 


Symmetric  multiprocessing  with 
Intel  Corp.  1486-based  systems 
received  a  power  boost  from 
Corollary,  Inc.  recently  when 
the  company  unveiled  C-bus  II,  a 
higher  performance  version  of 
its  C-bus  multiprocessor  person¬ 
al  computer  bus  architecture. 

C-bus  II  reportedly  supports 
fully  symmetric  multiprocess¬ 
ing.  While  the  original  C-bus  sup¬ 
ported  CPU-to-CPU-memory 
symmetry,  C-bus  II  adds  support 
for  fully  symmetric  I/O  and  inter¬ 
rupts. 


The  bus  can  support  up  to  16 
50-MHz  486  processors  and  ad¬ 
dresses  as  many  as  30  logical 
CPUs.  Extended  Industry  Stan¬ 
dard  Architecture,  AT  bus  and 
IBM  Micro  Channel  Architec¬ 
ture  buses  can  be  used  as  com¬ 
panion  I/O  buses,  the  firm  said. 

Corollary  said  it  will  have 
three  different  OEM  products: 
the  C-bus  II  specification,  a  chip- 
level  implementation  of  the  bus 
and  future  board-level  products. 
The  specification  will  be  avail¬ 
able  on  Sept.  1, 1991  for  $500. 


Laptops  make  sales  force  shine 


ONSITE 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


NASHVILLE  —  The  Bridge¬ 
stone  Tire  side  of  Bridge¬ 
stone/Firestone,  Inc.  thinks  it 
has  a  way  to  make  diamonds  in 
the  rough  shine. 

In  March  1991,  Bridgestone 
Tire  executives  told  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  department  to  pilot 
a  laptop  project  in  development 


for  two  years  among  its  lowest 
performing  sales  representa¬ 
tives.  The  project  was  labeled  a 
“go”  when  those  salespeople  be¬ 
came  top  performers  after  get¬ 
ting  the  laptops. 

John  Moore,  manager  of 
sales/marketing  systems  at 
Bridgestone  Tire,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  piloted  a  project  called 
Bridgestone  Information  Sys¬ 
tem  Network  (Bisnet)  with  14  of 
its  180  sales  representatives. 

“We  saw  a  fairly  substantial 
increase  in  sales”  among  that 


group,  Moore  said.  The  sales 
representatives,  who  service 
some  3,500  tire  dealers  in  the 
U.S.,  took  their  laptops  —  To¬ 
shiba  America  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  Tl200XEs  —  and  de¬ 
veloped  personal  programs  that 
took  advantage  of  demographic 
data  to  improve  customer  ser¬ 
vice. 

Moore  said  the  dealers  that 
Bridgestone  Tire  interviewed 
for  feedback  “were  very  enthu¬ 
siastic”  about  the  computer  in¬ 


formation  as  well. 

Ralph  Mayes,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  IS  at  Bridgestone  Tire, 
said  the  company  had  considered 
giving  more  power  to  its  field 
sales  personnel  for  several 
years.  The  company  decided  two 
years  ago  to  focus  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

“We  had  a  problem  not  unlike 
most  companies:  By  the  time  we 
got  information  to  remote  sites, 
it  was  several  days  or  several 
weeks  old  and  not  very  timely  for 
supporting  direct  sales  or  the  di¬ 


rect  sales  call,”  Mayes  said. 

The  Bisnet  project  arose 
when  the  company  moved  its 
headquarters  from  Akron,  Ohio, 
to  Nashville,  Mayes  said.  Bridge¬ 
stone  Tire  looked  at  the  critical 
IS  issues  with  senior  manage¬ 
ment,  and  empowering  the  sales 
force  proved  to  be  one  of  the  is¬ 
sues  that  was  most  important  to 
James  P.  McCann,  Bridgestone 
Tire’s  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer,  added  Mayes,  who 
reports  directly  to  McCann. 

Bridgestone  Tire’s  goal  was 
to  make  its  customer  service  and 
direct  sales  support  the  best  in 
the  industry,  Mayes  said. 

Data  at  their  fingertips 

Sales  representatives  have  the 
ability  to  call  up  data  from  a  DB2 
database  residing  on  an  Akron- 
based  IBM  3090  mainframe  that 
uses  IBM’s  AS2  query  language. 

They  also  use  several  pack¬ 
ages  locally:  Software  Publishing 
Corp.’s  PFS  Professional  Write 
for  word  processing,  PFS  Pro¬ 
fessional  File  as  a  database  and 
Lotus  Development  Corp.’s 
1-2-3  Version  2.2  and  Dynamic 
Microprocessor  Associates, 
Inc.’s  PC  Anywhere  for  ex¬ 
changing  information  and  for 
troubleshooting. 

Access  to  the  database  on  the 
mainframe  allows  salespeople  to 
provide  specialized  demographic 
information  to  the  dealer  on  tire¬ 
buying  preferences  while  the 
dealer  is  in  the  store.  This  means 
the  dealer  and  the  salesperson 
can  tailor  product  lines  and  pro¬ 
motions  to  the  dealer’s  region 
during  the  course  of  a  visit. 

Moore  said  the  project’s  mod¬ 
ular  design  will  allow  Bridge¬ 
stone  Tire  to  expand  it  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  both  on  the  mainframe  and 
on  the  laptop. 

Bridgestone  Tire  finished 
rolling  out  phase  1  of  Bisnet  to  all 
of  its  sales  personnel  last  month. 
The  company  expects  to  have  all 
of  its  salespeople  on-line  with  the 
mainframe  by  October.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture,  Bridgestone  Tire  may 
work  with  Firestone  to  develop  a 
similar  system  for  Firestone’s 
sales  force. 


Bridgestone  Tire’s  Mayes,  left,  and  Moore:  Salespeople, 
tire  dealer  sand  customers  benefit  from  the  use  of  Toshiba  laptops 


XDB:  DB2  Development  on  your  PC. 


it  Saves. 


Why  use  expensive  mainframe  CPU  cycles 
for  development  that  could  be  done  faster 
and  easier  on  the  PC?  XDB-workbench  lets 
you  develop  and  test  COBOL  programs  with 
embedded  SOL  on  your  PC. 


1 1  [  IlfCCI#  The  cost'benefit  rati0  is 

!  4  i  j  Iff  C CIV  tremendous.  PC  develop¬ 
ment  platforms— as  opposed  to  the  main¬ 
frame— offer  consistent  and  rapid  response, 
and  richer  tools  for  testing." 

Jim  Craves,  Ford  Motor  company 


it  Works. 


If  your  application  runs  on  XDB-workbench 
it  will  run  on  DB2.  No  compromise.  No 
expensive  application  recoding  needed.  The 
XDB-workbench  provides  complete  DB2 
functionality  on  your  PC. 


SYlUDIITEDUfADI It  “Because  it  sup- 
LUmrU I Elvlf  UIVLU  ports  DB2's  syntax, 

error  codes,  data  types,  and  semantics,  XDB  is 
an  excellent  DBMS  for  developing  DB2  applica¬ 
tions  on  a  PC." 

Richard  Finkelstein,  Performance  Computing 


»M  Systems  wc  1991  m  s  J  registered  of  m  System  me  OB.’ « a  tnoemarH  of  tBNt  corp  ottswixoflurt  ra««  are  trauemarKsor  traaemancs  of  trterriesBKtixeJioiOere  PC  idee*  June  12  1989  Comoutemwoeeemueri?  199C  DBMSjanuaryiSM 


it’s  Proven. 


Over  10,000  XDB-workbench  installations 
are  offloading  DB2  development  to  the  PC. 
It  works  perfectly  with  both  Micro  Focus 
COBOL/2  workbench  and  Realia  COBOL  for 
complete  DB2  application  development. 


i  v  )«  in  "It  runs  on  the  mainframe 
/  Jn/Vi[l  just  like  it  did  in  the  PC 


_ _ -  .  - 

environment." 

Earl  Hoskins,  AT&T 


So  get  off  your  mainframe 
and  put  XDB  on  your  PC. 
Call  301-317-6800 


xdb 


XDB  Systems,  Inc. 
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Word  processor  courts  OS/2,  Windows  users 


Ballmer  sings 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  31 

areas  [CW,  July  29].  In  the  case  of  Win¬ 
dows  specifically,  the  company  said  it  re¬ 
ceives  2,500  calls  a  day,  about  25%  of  its 
total  support  call  volume.  Of  those  2,500 
calls,  only  15  to  25  are  related  to  the 
dreaded  Unexpected  Application  Error, 
Ballmer  said. 

He  said  most  of  the  Unexpected  Appli¬ 
cation  Error  issues  are  solvable  by  help¬ 
ing  the  customer  through  deinstalling 
misbehaved  terminate-and-stay-resident 
programs,  fixing  a  disk  problem  with 
CHKDSK/F,  updating  printer  drivers  and 
removing  unnecessary  lines  in  CON¬ 
FIG.SYS. 

Most  Windows  calls  typically  focus  on 
one  of  three  areas:  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  Windows;  setup  and  memory  man¬ 
agement;  and  how  to  run  DOS  programs. 

Resource  room 

There  are  other  sources  of  Windows  in¬ 
formation.  For  starters,  Ballmer  ticked 
off  the  following  list:  62  Windows  books, 
57  CompuServe  forums  for  Windows,  sev¬ 
en  specialized  newsletters  and  journals, 
and  at  last  count,  22  Windows  user  groups 
and  special  interest  groups. 

In  addition,  he  said,  there  are  more 
than  3,100  resellers  with  6,000  store¬ 
fronts,  and  with  good  reason.  Ballmer 
claimed  that  resellers  have  sold  more 
Windows  3.0  packaged  product  than  any 
other  microcomputer  software  in  history, 
paving  the  way  for  a  79%  increase  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft  reseller  sales  in  fiscal  year  1991 
compared  with  fiscal  1990. 

Field  Research  Corp.  surveyed  11,000 
random  households  in  the  March/April 
time  frame  to  come  up  with  216  Windows 
users.  On  a  scale  of  one  to  10,  77%  gave 
Windows  a  rating  that  fell  between  seven 
and  10.  Novice  users  were  found  to  be 
slightly  more  satisfied  than  advanced  us¬ 
ers.  It  follows  then  that  the  No.  1  benefit 
would  be  ease  of  use  (46%). 

The  top  two  disadvantages  were 
“none”  (29%),  followed  by  too  much  use 
of  random-access  memory  (11%).  “That 
surprised  us.  We  thought  people  would  be 
more  comfortable  buying  more  memory 
by  now,”  said  Ballmer,  adding  “Windows 
is  [still]  smaller  than  its  erstwhile  compe¬ 
tition  [OS/2].” 

Voice  of  experience 

Perhaps  most  key  to  Microsoft,  the  long¬ 
er  the  acquaintanceship  with  Windows, 
the  more  likely  the  user  was  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  program’s  purchase,  including 
98%  of  users  with  six  months  or  more  ex¬ 
perience  [see  chart  page  31]. 

One  half  of  those  users  are  running 
Windows  on  low-end  machines,  typically 
20-MHz  Intel  Corp.  80286  or  80386SX, 
with  3M  bytes  of  RAM.  That  is  a  little 
misleading  because  66%  said  they  are 
running  on  some  form  of  a  386,  and  the 
more  powerful  the  processor,  the  more 
RAM  was  used. 

Most  purchased  Windows  separately. 
A  full  74%  use  Windows  at  work,  and  of 
that,  42%  tagged  themselves  as  “ad¬ 
vanced,”  31%  “intermediate”  and  27% 
“novice.” 

The  typical  hardware/network  config¬ 
uration  was  further  broken  down  as  fol¬ 
lows:  45%  have  modems,  primarily  2,400 
bit/sec.;  86%  use  a  mouse  or  pointing  de¬ 
vice;  95%  are  linked  to  printers;  and  29% 
are  connected  to  local-area  networks,  pri¬ 
marily  to  access  files. 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CW  STAFF 


Describe,  Inc.  made  bedfellows  of  OS/2 
and  Windows  when  it  announced  plans  to 
ship  both  versions  of  its  word  processing 
program  in  the  same  box. 

Word  Processor  3.0  is  an  upgrade  of 
Describe’s  previous  program  for  OS/2 
Presentation  Manager  paired  with  the 
firm’s  new  Windows  word  processor,  cur¬ 
rently  in  beta  testing.  Users  register  a 
chosen  version.  If  they  need  to  switch, 
they  then  reregister  to  the  other  version. 

Allan  Katzen,  the  company's  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,'  is  targeting 


corporate  offices  using  both  platforms  to 
bulk  up  the  company’s  user  base,  which 
he  said  was  currently  around  10,000.  The 
products,  which  he  called  nearly  identical, 
offer  cross-platform  capabilities. 

Ease  of  use  was  the  paramount  consid¬ 
eration  in  designing  the  program,  Katzen 
said.  “We  tried  to  keep  the  screen  as 
clean  as  possible,”  he  said.  For  example, 
instead  of  using  the  ribbon  that  runs 
across  the  top  of  the  screen  of  most 
graphically  based  word  processors,  such 
as  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Word  for  Windows 
and  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  Ami  Pro, 
Describe  uses  a  toolbox  that  can  be  placed 
anywhere  on-screen.  The  firm  also  tried 


to  minimize  mouse  use.  Katzen  said  that 
although  the  mouse  is  a  useful  tool  for  fa¬ 
miliarizing  a  user  with  a  product,  he  be¬ 
lieves  word  processors  work  better  with  a 
keyboard  than  a  mouse  orientation. 

Paul  Duncanson,  head  of  PTD  Consult¬ 
ing  in  Simi  Valley,  Calif.,  said  that  the  ease 
of  use  was  what  sold  him  on  Describe  in 
the  first  place.  A  former  Word  user,  Dun¬ 
canson  said  he  was  able  to  figure  out  the 
program  in  a  couple  of  hours  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  manual.  He  also  praised  the 
tool  kit,  saying  that  it  was  much  more  con¬ 
venient  for  tasks  such  as  changing  font 
sizes  and  going  from  bold  to  italics. 

Describe  costs  $495. 
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f  all  the  distribution  and  materials  management  solutions  for  the  AS/400,  only  one  is  clearly  designed  by  and  for  materials  manage¬ 
ment  professionals:  The  Distribution  Management  2000  Series  from  Software  2000.  It  consists  of  four  integrated  modules:  Purchasing 
Management  2000,  Inventory  Management  2000,  Bill  of  Materials  2000,  and  Order  Management  2000.  The  Series  is  also  fully  integrate 


with  our  world  class  financial  and  environmental  management  applications  to  provide  a  complete  business  management  solution. 

IBM  and  AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp, 
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BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 
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A  large-screen,  high-resolution  monitor  is 
superior  for  prolonged  reading  tasks  and 
causes  fewer  visual  complaints  than  a 
comparably  configured  IBM  Video 
Graphics  Array  (VGA)  display,  according 
to  a  study  released  late  last  month. 

The  study  was  commissioned  by  Cor¬ 
nerstone  Technology,  Inc.,  a  San  Jose, 
Calif. ,  maker  of  high-resolution  displays. 

The  study,  which  used  Sherlock 
Holmes  stories,  found  a  33%  increase  in 
reading  speed  when  subjects  used  a  19- 


in.,  dual-page  Cornerstone  monitor  in¬ 
stead  of  a  14-in.  standard  VGA  screen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  study  director  and  sometime 
Cornerstone  consultant  James  E.  Sheedy 
at  the  University  of  California’s  School  of 
Optometry  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Cornerstone  monitor  has  a  screen 
resolution  of  more  than  2  million  pixels,  or 
6.7  times  that  of  the  VGA  display. 

Deflecting  some  questions  about  his 
study’s  methodology,  Sheedy  maintained 
that  visual  complaints  will  decrease  and 
productivity  will  increase  “if  we  can  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  monitors  people 
are  looking  at.” 


Is  there  a  problem?  A  source  who 
wondered  where  the  latest  OS/2  beta- 
test  version  was  logged  on  to  an  IBM 
OS/2  bulletin  board,  only  to  have  a  mes¬ 
sage  pop  up  on  the  screen  stating  the 
beta-test  versions  were  being  delayed  be¬ 
cause  of  “a  licensing  dispute.”  An  IBM 
spokeswoman  was  just  as  puzzled  as  we 
were.  The  user  has  since  gotten  a  copy 
and  doesn’t  know  the  reason  for  the  mes¬ 
sage  either. 

Don’t  you  dare.  Sources  close  to  CBM 
tell  us  that  Microsoft  was  told  two  months 
ago  to  drop  the  OS/2  name  from  the  por¬ 


table  version  if  it  wasn’t  going  to  include 
support  for  Presentation  Manager. 

Life  goes  on.  After  picking  up  rights  to 
Lotus’  CC:Mail,  IBM  recently  announced 
that  it  would  no  longer  resell  Network 
Courier,  owned  by  Microsoft  subsidiary 
Consumer  Software.  Microsoft  Senior 
Vice  President  Mike  Maples  said  that  the 
remarketing  deal  didn’t  generate  much 
new,  so  IBM’s  cancellation  “doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  much.” 

As  part  of  the  original  deal,  Consumer 
Software  was  developing  some  technol¬ 
ogy  for  IBM  as  well.  IBM  executives 
were  uncertain  whether  that  part  of  the 
deal  would  be  affected.  Consumer  Soft¬ 
ware  did  build  a  DOS  client  for  Office- 
vision,  which  was  based  in  part  on  Net¬ 
work  Courier  code. 

Maples  said  there  is  a  contract  for 
further  modifications,  including  “consid¬ 
erable  enhancements”  for  OS/2  2.0,  and 
added  that  work  will  continue. 
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Like  all  our  products,  Distribution  Management  2000  leverages  the  advanced  technology  of  the  AS/400,  as  we’ve  been  dedicated  to  the 
IBM  Midrange  since  day  one.  And  our  cooperative  R&D  relationship  with  IBM  ensures  that  our  products  are  designed  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  AS/400’s  expanding  range  of  processing  power.  Take  a  closer  look  at  the  distribution  ( Software  2000 ) 

management  solution  for  the  ’90s.  Call  Software  2000  today  at  (508)  778-2000.  The  AS/400 Business  Solution. 


New  user  group.  The  inaugural  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Network  Courier  Users  Group 
will  kick  off  Oct.  4  in  Toronto.  Attendees 
reportedly  will  include  Cigna,  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Chevron,  American  Airlines,  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  Ontario  Hydro. 
More  information  is  available  by  con¬ 
tacting  George  Oliver  at  the  Toronto- 
based  Royal  Bank  or  Laura  Jenning  at 
Microsoft  in  Redmond,  Wash. 

Monkey  see,  monkey  do.  Word  has  it 
that  IBM’s  buddying  up  to  Lotus’  Notes 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  at  Microsoft.  A 
source  said  that  Microsoft’s  Jeff  Raikes 
has  been  talking  about  building  both  a 
mail  engine  and  Notes-like  groupware  ca¬ 
pabilities  into  the  system  software.  We’d 
like  to  see  that  overhead! 

What  the  .  .  .  ?  Dizzy  from  following 
successive  waves  of  Windows  strategy 
explanations?  Well,  hang  in  there  for  one 
more.  If  you’ve  got  53  minutes  and  a  vi¬ 
deocassette  recorder,  Microsoft  has  put 
together  a  tape  starring  System  Software 
Vice  President  Steve  Ballmer,  who  will 
cover  the  finer  points  of  what  makes  Win¬ 
dows  so  great  now,  and  why  it  will  be 
better  in  the  future.  And  this  time,  they 
mean  it. 

“The  reason  you  shouldn’t  expect 
any  more  change  is  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  walk  a  fine  political  line  with  IBM  any¬ 
more,”  Ballmer  said.  No  kidding.  So  much 
so  that  Phillip  Gordon,  information  cen¬ 
ter  manager  at  Charles  Schwab  in  San 
Francisco,  quipped  that  Microsoft  may 
end  up  pitching  New  Technology  as  “a 
better  OS/2  than  OS/2.” 

Peeking  through  curtains.  As  the 
end  of  summer  draws  near,  the  thoughts 
of  Lotus’  1-2-3  users  naturally  turn  in 
anticipation  to  the  promised  delivery  of  1- 
2-3  for  Windows.  We’ve  got  two  conflict¬ 
ing  reports  that  we  will  share  with  you. 

On  one  hand,  two  sources  say  they've 
heard  delivery  has  slipped  into  the  fall  — 
September  or  October.  One  source  cites 
irregular  problems  with  printing  and  data 
loss.  Yet  a  third  source  says  his  latest 
beta-test  version,  which  is  a  few  weeks 
old,  still  has  a  few  bugs. 

An  early  fall  ship  would  not  surprise 
this  user.  Then  again,  a  further  source  re¬ 
ports  the  shipping  party  is  slated  for  the 
next  few  weeks. 
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TECHNOLOGY  ANALYSIS:  NOTEBOOK  PCS 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 

AT&T  Safari  NSX/20:  Worth  the  expense 


Technology  Analysis  —  a  roundup 
of  expert  opinions  about  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Summary  written  by  free-lance 
writer  Suzanne  Weixel. 

As  its  name  implies,  AT&T 
Information  Systems’  Safa¬ 
ri  NSX/20  80386SX  note¬ 
book  personal  computer  is  a 
machine  that  takes  on-the- 
go  communications  seriously. 
Performance:  The  20-MHz  note¬ 
book  PC  comes  with  a  40M-byte  hard 
drive  and  2M  bytes  of  random-access 
memory,  upgradable  to  6M  bytes. 
Communications  features  include  a 
built-in  2.4K  bit/sec.  modem  and 
AT&T’s  Mail  Access  Plus  for  Win¬ 
dows.  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  3.0 
and  MS-DOS  are  preinstalled. 

Ease  of  use:  The  10-in.  diagonal, 
backlit  IBM  Video  Graphics  Array 
LCD  is  easy  to  read.  The  82-key  key¬ 
board  is  as  close  as  a  notebook  can  get 
to  a  desktop  keyboard. 

Power  features:  The  Safari  uses  a 
pair  of  nickel  cadmium  batteries. 
Design:  The  stylish  Safari  weighs 
about  7.2  pounds  and  measures  9  by 
12  by  1.8  inches.  The  floppy  drive 
and  full-size  peripheral  connectors 
are  easy  to  access. 

Value:  At  $5,399,  the  Safari  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  the  combination  of  com¬ 
munications  features  and  long  battery 
life  will  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  else 
in  a  notebook  size. 


AT&T’s  Safari  NSX/20 


Reviews 
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Design 
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Key:  f|!i  Very  good  J^Good  j  Fair  ■  Poor  Reviewer  evaluations  are  excerpts  from  articles.  Refer  to  actual  reviews  for  details.  User  and  analyst 

ratings  are  based  on  telephone  survey.  NC:  No  comment.  *Infoworld  ratings  based  on  l-to-10  scale 


Vendor  financial  ratings 

Robert  Wilkes,  Brown 

Brothers  Harriman  &  Co. 

■ 
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K 

Craig  Ellis,  C.  J.  Lawrence, 
Morgan  Grenfell,  Inc. 

H 

as 

Analysts  estimate  AT&T’s  1991  revenue  will  total  $40.5  billion,  compared 
with  $37.5  billion  in  1990.  Net  income  after  extraordinary  items  is  estimated 
to  be  $2.8  million  compared  with  $2.7  million  in  1990. 


AT&T  responds 

Bill  McFadden,  di  rector  ofmarketi  ng  for  Safari: 
Performance:  In  October,  we  will  release  an 
80M-byte  model  with  a  built-in,  cellular-ready  data/ 
fax  modem. 

Value:  This  unit  is  for  the  mobile  professional  who 
needs  to  take  his  office  with  him  on  a  daily  basis.  Yes, 
the  list  price  is  higher  than  those  of  other  notebooks, 
but  you  get  more  with  it. 


Tandon’s  386SX-20:  Power-packed  potential 


Tandon  Corp.’s  386SX-20 

Performance 

Ease  of  use 

Powe 

iMilil 

r  supply 

Design 

Value 

Overall 

Byte 

3/91 

Flawless 

Good  toggle  keys, 
screen  options 

Similar  to 

TI  notebook 

Not  great 

Head  of  the  class 

High  quality 

Infoworld 
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Sharp  display, 
typical  keyboard 

Has  battery 
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Good  price 
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over  competitors 

PC  Week 
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Good 
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PC  World 
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man’s  LTE 
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paq’s  notebook 
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Simple 

Good  price 

Combines  price, 
power 

PC  Computing 
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Key:  Ug  Very  good  .l^Good  J,  Fair  ■  Poor  Reviewer  evaluations  are  excerpts  from  articles.  Refer  to  actual  reviews  for  details.  User  and  analyst 

ratings  are  based  on  telephone  survey.  NC:  No  comment. 


Vendor  financial  ratings 

Analysts  :  , 

Long-term 

stability 

Short-term 

performance 

Joe  McGlone. 

McGlone  &  Co. 

- 
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Stuart  Linde, 

Fahnestock  &  Co. 
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m 

1  andon  Coip.,  a  major  PC  vendor  in  Europe,  is  located  in  Moorepark,  Calif. 
Financial  ratings  are  based  on  telephone  survey  of  analysts  who  follow  the 
company. 


Tandon  responds 

Tom  Dickinson,  director  of  technical  marketing: 
Ease  of  use:  Because  the  unit  is  so  small,  we  had 
to  make  decisions  about  where  to  place  certain  keys. 
The  key  placement  meets  the  approval  of  most  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Power  supply:  The  notebook  currently  cannot 
be  charged  while  it  is  running  on  AC  power,  but  we 
may  change  that  in  the  future. 


Tandon  Corp.’s  386SX-20  is  a 
powerful  little  unit  packed 
with  features  and  expansion 
potential. 

Performance:  The  unit’s 
20-MHz  CPU  and  standard  2M  bytes 
of  random-access  memory  are  upgra¬ 
dable  to  16M  bytes.  Users  can  add  ei¬ 
ther  a  30M-  or  60M-byte  hard  drive. 
Reviewers  also  noted  that  there  is  an 
expansion  unit  available  that  attaches 
to  a  port  on  the  back. 

Ease  of  use:  The  9-in.  diagonal, 
backlit  LCD  is  easy  to  read.  Users  can 
even  change  the  screen  display  font  to 
boldface.  The  keyboard,  however,  has 
a  nonstandard  layout.  The  caps  lock 
key,  for  instance,  is  easy  to  bump  at 
the  bottom  left,  and  the  backslash  key 
and  cursor  up  key  are  not  where  users 
might  expect. 

Power  features:  Without  special 
power-saving  features,  the  notebook 
provides  about  two  hours  of  battery 
life.  There  are  three  levels  of  power 
conservation,  including  standby 
mode.  Recharging  takes  about  two 
hours  and  can  be  done  while  using  the 
AC  adapter.  Extra  batteries  cost 
$59.95  each. 

Design:  The  unit  weighs  about  6.5 
pounds  and  measures  about  8V2  by  1 1 
by  2  inches.  The  leather  carrying  case 
has  no  room  for  accessories. 

Value:  The  Tandon  386SX-20  pro¬ 
vides  lots  of  power  in  a  lightweight 
package.  The  expandability  options 
are  an  added  bonus.  It  costs  $3,495. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Software  applications 

packages 


Gupta  Technologies,  Inc.  has  created 
Quest,  a  Microsoft  Corp.  Windows  3.0  en¬ 
vironment  tool  for  accessing  SQL  data¬ 
bases. 

Quest  provides  a  point-and-click  meth¬ 
od  of  updating  tables  from  multiple  source 
databases,  copying  tables  from  one  SQL 
database  to  another  and  transferring  data 
between  itself  and  other  Wmdows  appli¬ 
cations  via  Dynamic  Data  Exchange. 

The  tool  costs  $495. 

Additional  connectivity  software  is  re¬ 
quired  for  accessing  some  database  for¬ 
mats. 

Gupta  Technologies 
1040  Marsh  Road 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  94025 
(415)321-9500 

Integrated  Systems,  Inc.  has  begun  ship¬ 
ping  Xmath,  an  object-oriented  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis  and  scripting  language 
for  the  X  Wmdow  System  environment. 

Xmath  offers  an  interactive  method  for 
producing  optimized  number-crunching 
algorithms.  It  also  automatically  gener¬ 
ates  plots,  according  to  Integrated  Sys¬ 
tems. 

The  interface  offers  on-line  Help, 
point-and-click  graphics  annotation  and  a 
source-level  debugger. 

The  mathematical  analysis  and  script¬ 
ing  language  costs  $2,495  for  a  single- 
user  license.  Universities  can  purchase  a 
single-user  license  for  Xmath  for  $250. 
Integrated  Systems 
3260  Jay  St. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95054 
(408)  980-1500 


Peripherals 


to  IBM  midrange  machines  and 
RS/ 6000  workstations 

Lexmark  International,  Inc.,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  IBM  printers,  has  introduced  new 
models  featuring  straight  paper  paths  to 
reduce  paper  jams. 

The  IBM  4226  Model  302  connects  to 
IBM  midrange  computers  and  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000  workstations  with  an  ASCII  at¬ 
tachment,  as  well  as  to  personal  comput¬ 
ers.  The  printer  costs  $2,295,  according 
to  the  company. 

The  IBM  Personal  Printer  Series  II 
dot-matrix  printer  offers  narrow-  and 
wide-carriage  versions.  It  is  a  nine-wire 
printer,  like  the  4226.  Pricing  ranges 
from  $499  to  $699. 

Both  models  allow  users  to  tear  off 
documents  immediately  upon  completion 
and  automatically  return  the  paper  to  cor¬ 
rect  print  position. 

Lexmark  International 
740  New  Circle  Road 
Lexington,  Ky.  40511 
(606)232-7514 


Hercules  Computer  Technology,  Inc.  has 
recently  released  a  graphics  board  for  Mi¬ 
cro  Channel  Architecture  personal  com¬ 
puters. 

The  Graphics  Station  MC  offers  16.7 
million  24-bit  colors  and  accelerated 
graphics  execution. 

It  also  supports  displays  of  up  to  1,024- 
by  768-pixel  resolution  and  screen  re¬ 
fresh  rates  of  over  70Hz,  according  to  the 
company. 

The  board  includes  1M  byte  of  video 
random-access  memory  for  $ 1 ,395. 

Hercules  Computer  Technology 
921  Parker  St. 

Berkeley,  Calif.  94710 
(415)  540-6000 


Macintosh  products 

Silicon  Beach  Software,  Inc.,  an  Aldus 
Corp.  subsidiary,  has  announced  Super¬ 
card  1.6. 

Supercard  is  a  multimedia  authoring 
application  for  the  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh.  Version  1.6  supports  Apple’s 
System  7.0  operating  system,  including 
Balloon  Help  and  Truetype  fonts;  it  also 
includes  an  Online  Supertalk  script-lan¬ 
guage  Help  system. 

The  product  costs  $299. 

Silicon  Beach  Software 
Suite  J 

9770  Carroll  Center  Road 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92126 
(619)  695-6956 


International  Business  Software  has  an¬ 
nounced  Dataclub  2.0,  an  enriched  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  file  server  software  for  the  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh. 

The  new  release  will  offer  full  support 
for  Apple’s  System  7.0  operating  system. 
Performance  will  also  be  significantly  en¬ 
hanced,  according  to  the  company. 

The  enhanced  file  server  software, 
scheduled  for  shipment  this  month,  is 
priced  from  $175  for  a  single-user  license 
to  $3,250  for  a  50-user  version.  Up¬ 
grades  from  the  previous  release  are  free 
of charge. 

International  Business  Software 
Suite  314 

1270  Oakmead  Pkwy. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086 
(408)  522-8000 


* 


Jump  to  a  higher-performance  network  while 
keeping  vour  budget  firmly  on  the  ground. 

Network  Systems  now  combines  high  network 
performance,  standards,  and  media  independence 
with  very  affordable  prices. 

With  our  new  6000  Series  RISC-based  bridge- 
routers,  more  people  can  hop  onto  the  same  network 
and  share  information  and  resources,  no  matter 
what  or  where  their  home  LAN  is. 

Network  managers  get  a  solid  foundation  for 
building  networks-with  connections  from  Cray 
and  IBM  channels  to  Ethernet  to  T3  to  FDDI. 

And  the  people  who  sign  the 
checks  get  some  of  the  best  inter¬ 
networking  price-performance 
in  the  business. 

Give  everyone  on  your  network 
a  performance  boost  without  spending  lots  of  money 

Call  us  at  1-800-338-0122.  , 

yy  Network  Systems® 
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Sun®  is  already  open,  you  say? 
That  depends  on  how  you 
define  “open.”  If  you  define  it  in 
terms  of  SPARC®-based  tech¬ 
nology,  then  yes.  If  you  limit 
your  view  to  just  one  operating 
system,  then  yes  again. 

But  if  you  define  open  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  - 
computers  and  applications 
working  together  across  a  wide 
range  of  operating  environ¬ 
ments  and  hardware  platforms 
-  then  you  might  conclude  Sun 
isn’t  quite  open. 

At  least  not  without  Net¬ 
work  Application  Support 
(NAS).  Digital’s  approach  to 
open  computing  that  employs 
industry  standards  to  integrate 
systems  and  applications  from 
dozens  of  different  vendors. 
Sun  included. 

By  standards,  we  don't 
mean  a  handful  ol  interfaces 
and  protocols,  but  a  compre¬ 
hensive  set  of  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  implemented  and  refined 
over  the  course  of  years. 

In  networking,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  we  pioneered  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Ethernet,  and  have 
implemented  more  standards 
than  anyone,  including  FDDI, 
TCP/IP,  OSI  and  the  X  family. 

In  software,  Digital’s 
technology  is  the  basis  for 
OSF’s  DCE  and  MOTIF®. 
We’ve  implemented  STDL, 

THE  OP 


SQL,  POSIX,  X®Open,  the  list 
goes  on.  And  in  the  widely  her¬ 
alded  ACE  initiative,  we  were 
instrumental  in  unifying  over 
20  companies  behind  a  single 
set  of  new  standards. 

In  support  and  service, 
we  lead  the  market  in  delivering 
fully  integrated  multi-vendor 
solutions  from  desktop  to  data 
center.  And  with  DECathena 
Services  we  offer  the  only 
multi-vendor  distributed  work¬ 
station  management  solution. 

All  of  which  means  we’re 
opening  up  a  whole  new  world 
of  possibilities  for  people  who 
use  Sun  workstations.  Now 
they  can  exploit  the  power  of 
applications  running  on  other 
platforms  in  your  company, 
be  they  from  IBM®,  Apple®, 
FI  ewlett- Packard®,  almost  any¬ 
one.  And  they  can  keep  on  work¬ 
ing  the  way  they’re  used  to 
working,  because  NAS  accom¬ 
modates  the  desktop  interface 
they  already  understand. 

It  also  accommodates  the 
systems  and  applications  in 
which  you’ve  already  invested 
time  and  resources.  While 
keeping  your  options  open  for 
whatever  technologies  you 
need  to  add  later  on.  Even  if 
they  come  from  Sun. 

To  find  out  more,  talk  to 
a  Digital  rep¬ 


resentative. 
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Our  standalone  modems 
stand  out  In  their  class. 


QX/4232 


Our  modem  management  system 

is  In  a  class  by  itself. 


□ 

E 

i 

QX/4232 

- > 

QX/4232 


HDMS 


Whether  you’re  looking  for  a  high  performance 
modem  to  provide  one-to-one  dial-up  access  to 
computing  resources,  or  a  multiple  terminal  to 
mainframe  modem  management  system,  Microcom 
has  what  you  need. 

Take  our  QX/4232hsT  It  provides  38,400  bps 
throughput  with  up  to  400%  data  compression  and  is 
fully  compliant  with  all  existing  standards  world¬ 
wide.  That  includes  CCITT  V.32,  V.42  and  V.42bis. 

The  QX/4232hs  features  MNP®  10,  the  most 
advanced  version  of  the  industry  standard 
Microcom  Networking  Protocol T  MNP  10  provides 
error  free  data  transfer  with  Adverse  Channel 
Enhancements™  (ACE™)  to  automatically  adjust 
transfer  rates  up  or  down  depending  upon  the  line 
conditions. 

Our  HDMS™  is  a  chassis-based,  data  center 
solution  that  provides  unprecedented  dial-up 


network  management  capabilities  as  well  as  proven 


s 


dial  access  security. 

And  it’s  all  from  Microcom.  The 
|  head  of  its  class  in  price/performance. 


Microcom 

Networking 

Protocol 


c>»  1-800-822-8224 

today  for  complete  information.  We’ll  send  you  your 
choice  of  Microcom’s  FREE  technology  guides  on 
“Microcom  Networking  Protocol"  or  “Managing  a  Dial  Up  Network." 
Or  complete  and  mail  this  coupon  to  Microcom. 

Please  send  me:  □“Microcom  Networking  Protocol”  guide 
□  “Managing  a  Dial  Up  Network"  guide 


Name  _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Street _ 

City  _ State  _ Zip _ 

Telephone _ _ 

C8/12 

Microcom,  Inc.,  Technology  Guides 
500  River  Ridge  Drive,  Norwood,  Massachusetts  02062-5028 
(61  7)  551-1000,  Fax:  (617)  551-1021,  International  Fax:  (617)  551-1007 


MNP  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Microcom  Networking  Protocol,  QX/4232hs,  Adverse  Channel  Enhancements,  ACE.  and  HDMS  are  trademarks  of  Microcom  Systems,  Inc.  ©  Microcom,  Inc.,  1991.  All  rights  reserved. 
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COMMENTARY 

Elisabeth  Horwitt 

That  elusive 
gold  thread 

mation  officer,  asked  plaintively, 
“Where  are  the  big  blockbuster 
applications?  Where’s  the  next 
Sabre  or  American  Hospital 
system?  I  don’t  seem  to  see  them 
coming  down  the  line.” 

When  you  think  about  it, 
that’s  a  pretty  serious  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  and  communications  pro¬ 
fessions. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
everybody  was  dazzled  by  the 
spectacle  of  certain  savvy  busi¬ 
nesses  successfully  tying  their 
customers  to  them  via  “golden 
threads.”  These  were  communi¬ 
cations  lines  that  delivered  val¬ 
ue-added  services  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  customer’s  terminal, 
giving  a  business  that  extra  edge 
over  its  competitors  —  and 
ideally  making  it  tough  for  the 
customer  to  switch  to  a  competi¬ 
tor. 

American  Airlines  was  the 
first  to  win  travel  agents’  grati¬ 
tude  —  and  business  —  by 
making  it  a  lot  easier  for  them  to 
make  reservations  via  an  elec¬ 
tronic  system  called  Sabre. 

American  Hospital  Supply 
pioneered  the  idea  of  providing 
hospitals  with  terminals  and 
software  that  connected  them 
directly  to  American  Hospital’s 
system,  allowing  them  to  order 
Continued  on  page  47 


LAN  switches  unsnag  jammed  nets 


BY  JOANIE  M.WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


As  companies  continue  to  heap 
traffic  onto  local-area  networks, 
their  LANs  are  getting  congest¬ 
ed.  Particularly  clogged  are 
heavily  populated  10M  bit/sec. 
Ethernets,  which  can  have  lower 
throughput  than  4M  bit/sec.  To¬ 
ken  Rings  because  of  Ethernet’s 
inherently  less  efficient  network 
access  method. 

Among  the  options  for  keep¬ 
ing  performance  humming  are 
emerging  LAN  switches,  which 
create  a  virtual  path  between 
any  two  local  network  nodes 
with  near-real-time  throughput. 
Switching,  which  allows  parallel 
network  “conversations” 
among  collocated  LANs,  over¬ 
comes  the  slowdown  caused  by 
Ethernet’s  network  access 


Staying  power 

Ethernet  LANs  will  hang  in  there:  They’re 
getting  cheaper  by  the  minute,  and 
products  are  emerging  to  breathe  more 
performance  into  them 

1995  Outlook 


Percent  of  LAN  nodes  installed  worldwide 
Total:  84  million 


Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  Local  Area  Communications 
Market  Data  Division 


method,  under  which 
each  node  on  the  net¬ 
work  contends  for 
transmission  time. 

Switching  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  network  Drano 
for  several  companies 
wary  of  introducing 
more  bottlenecks 
with  bridges  and  rout¬ 
ers  and  without  the 
budget  to  install 
100M  bit/sec.  Fiber 
Distributed  Data  In¬ 
terface  (FDDI). 
Bridges  and  routers, 
users  pointed  out, 
slow  response  time 
because  they  pause  to 
examine  address  and/ 
or  protocol  informa¬ 
tion. 

One  Ethernet 
switch  user,  however, 


said  he  will  still  implement  a 
router  at  “a  point  of  control, 
where  you  need  to  subnetwork 
or  add  filtering  for  restricting  ac¬ 
cess.” 

Several  firms  using  a  product 
called  Etherswitch  from  San 
Jose,  Calif. -based  Kalpana,  Inc. 
have  cited  dramatic  response¬ 
time  boosts.  Jim  Shearer,  chief 
data  communications  engineer 
at  Western  Atlas  International, 
Inc.,  an  oil  field  services  compa¬ 
ny  in  Houston,  said  that  because 
of  bandwidth-hungry  computer- 
aided  design  (CAD)  applications 
and  growing  numbers  of  person¬ 
al  computers  attaching  to  its  net¬ 
work,  his  firm  was  recently  see¬ 
ing  an  average  15%  to  20% 
utilization  of  available  bandwidth 
on  the  backbone  with  peaks  in 
the  60%  range. 

Continued  on  page  46 


Chemical  maker  opens 
DEC/IBM  gateway 


ON  SITE 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


RICHMOND,  Va.  —  About  18 
months  ago,  Albright  and  Wilson 
Americas,  Inc.  faced  what  is  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  a  classic  situation 
for  manufacturing  companies. 
The  chemical  maker  wanted  to 
establish  bidirectional,  reliable 
electronic  links  between  engi¬ 
neering  systems  that  run  on  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.  hosts  and 
business  systems  that  run  on 
IBM  hosts. 

Project  engineers  need  to 
look  up  the  financial  status  of 


their  projects  on  the  business 
system,  while  purchasers  need 
access  to  engineering  drawings 
and  equipment  lists  for  such 
tasks  as  establishing  bidding 
packages  to  suppliers,  said  Mi¬ 
chael  Thompson,  formerly  Al¬ 
bright’s  director  of  information 
systems  and  now  a  business  ana¬ 
lyst  at  the  company’s  industrial 
chemicals  group. 

Moving  both  engineering  and 
business  systems  to  one  type  of 
host  was  out  of  the  question  be¬ 
cause  the  “best  engineering  de¬ 
partment  software  ran  on  a  DEC 
VAX,  while  the  best  commercial 
system  was  on  an  IBM  AS/400,” 
Thompson  said. 


Albright  started 
looking  for  a  gate¬ 
way  that  would  allow 
users  to  exchange 
documents  and  mes¬ 
sages  between  the 
two  systems.  After  a 
multivendor  evalua¬ 
tion  process,  the 
chemical  firm  chose 
the  Forest  Network 
Processor  from  For¬ 
est  Computer,  Inc. 
in  Okemos,  Mich. 

Since  that  time, 
Albright  has  migrat¬ 
ed  to  Forest’s  newer 
gateway,  the  Con¬ 
nection  System. 

Without  the  gate¬ 
way,  “we  would 
have  had  to  have 
dual  commercial  sys¬ 
tems:  one  to  support 
engineers,  one  to 
To  page  45 


Chip  Mitchell 

Albright’s  Thompson:  Gateways  have 
enabled  Albright  to  streamline  costing 


IBM/Microsoft  split  rattles  users'  view  of  LAN  Manager 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


Microsoft  Corp.  may  have  aimed 
at  reducing  user  confusion  two 
years  ago  when  executives  be¬ 
gan  beating  the  drums  about  a 
common  version  of  its  LAN 
Manager  network  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  but  the  effort  seems  to  have 
fallen  shy  of  the  mark. 

Several  managers  of  LAN 
Manager  or  LAN  Manager- 
based  systems  contacted  recent¬ 
ly  said  they  are  less  certain  about 
their  networking  future.  They 
cited  IBM’s  budding  courtship 
with  Novell,  Inc.,  maker  of  the 
Netware  network  operating  sys¬ 


tem,  IBM's  own  lack  of  direction 
for  its  LAN  Server  product  and 
the  strained  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Microsoft  and  IBM. 

“We  can’t  live  on  promises,” 
said  Tony  Berger,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  for  two  of  the 
three  operating  units  of  holding 
company  Simpson  Investment 
Co.  Promises  are  all  Berger  said 
he  is  getting  from  IBM  as  he 
works  to  ensure  that  LAN  Serv¬ 
er,  based  on  Microsoft’s  LAN 
Manager,  operates  on  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  workstations 
and  those  of  other  IBM  clone 
makers.  LAN  Manager  does 
work  with  Compaq  machines. 

He  said  IBM’s  OS/2  Extended 


Edition  on  LAN  Server  does  not 
operate  on  Compaq  machines. 
With  Simpson  planning  to  link  a 
fifth  remote  site  with  its  Seattle 
headquarters  using  Compaq  ma¬ 
chines,  Berger  said  the  company 
is  deciding  between  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  and  Netware. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  does  not  guarantee  peace  of 
mind,  said  Jim  Hicks,  systems  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  American  Suzuki 
Motor  Corp.  in  Brea,  Calif.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  standardized  on 
Server  Message  Block  (SMB)  as 
its  interoperability  protocol  be¬ 
tween  servers,  workstations  and 
peripherals,  he  said,  and  Suzuki 
has  followed  suit. 


IBM  has  not  clearly  indicated 
whether  it  will  do  the  same, 
Hicks  said.  Added  to  that,  he 
said,  is  the  worry  that  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  could  grow  isolated,  making 
SMB  a  less  strategic  option  in 
heterogeneous  environments. 

Although  Berger  said  the 
odds-on  favorite  now  is  LAN 
Manager,  Novell  is  a  contender. 
Berger  and  other  network  man¬ 
agers  said  the  Microsoft/IBM 
split  is  a  concern.  Microsoft  re¬ 
cently  said  convergence  of  the 
two  operating  systems  will  stop 
short  of  user  interfaces  and  sys¬ 
tems  administration. 

“From  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  [incomplete  conver¬ 


gence]  makes  a  difference  to  us¬ 
ers,”  said  Abdul  Chaudhary,  di¬ 
rector  of  IS  at  Foremost 
Insurance  Co.  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Chaudhary  said  users  of 
LAN  Manager-based  systems 
want  few  differences  between 
the  OEM’s  versions. 

Chaudhary  said  Foremost 
plans  to  decentralize  from  its 
IBM  3090  Model  300S  and  is 
looking  at  its  predominantly 
LAN  Server  networks.  It  has 
three  or  four  Netware  networks, 
he  said,  and  will  consider  them  as 
replacements  for  LAN  Server. 
He,  too,  cited  the  uncertainty  of 
IBM  and  Microsoft’s  future  rela¬ 
tionship  as  a  factor. 
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Macintosh  steps  into  X  Window  System  arena 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


Developments  in  the  X  Window  System 
arena  have  continued  to  thrive  over  the 
past  month.  Perhaps  most  significant, 
two  companies  —  Cayman  Systems,  Inc. 
and  Intercon  Systems  Corp.  —  have 
brought  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh 
personal  computers  onto  the  X  network. 

X  Window  is  public  domain  software 
installed  on  computers  and  intelligent  ter¬ 
minals.  X  “server”  software  running  on  a 
PC,  workstation  or  X  display  terminal  al¬ 
lows  users  to  access  multiple  application 
programs  residing  on  many  computers 
across  a  network  running  X  “client”  soft¬ 
ware.  Users  can  view  the  various  applica¬ 
tion  programs  in  separate  windows  on  one 
screen  simultaneously. 

With  last  month’s  announcements,  the 
Macintosh  becomes  another  X  client  re¬ 
source  for  users  running  X  servers. 

Amanda  Walker,  a  project  leader  at  Vi- 
six  Software,  Inc.  in  Reston,  Va.,  has  been 
beta-testing  Intercon’s  $295  Planet  X  for 
several  months.  Walker  said  developers  in 
her  firm  have  been  using  Planet  X  to  ac¬ 


IBM  enhances 
Netviewtool 


cess  documentation  such  as  user  manuals 
and  technical  references  from  their  desks. 

“It’s  a  lot  easier  to  look  at  program 
code  and  documentation  on  one  screen,” 
Walker  said,  adding  that  previously,  users 
jaunted  to  centrally  located  Macintoshes 
to  access  their  resources. 

“I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  interest  for  X 
on  the  Mac,”  she  said.  “There  are  many 
things  that  are  impossible  or  impractical 
to  do  on  anything  other  than  the  Mac.” 

Walker  has  not  yet  committed  to  pur¬ 
chasing  Planet  X  and  said  she  still  intends 
to  test  Cayman’s  $495  Xgator  software, 
which  allows  network  administrators  to 
manage  Macintosh  networks  and  support 


users  from  an  X  server  workstation.  Both 
vendors  said  they  plan  to  ship  their  soft¬ 
ware  this  month. 

On  the  X  display  terminal  front,  Net¬ 
work  Computing  Devices,  Inc.  in  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif.,  recently  announced  a 
19-in.  color  display  based  on  the  Motor¬ 
ola,  Inc.  88100  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  (RISC)  processor. 

According  to  Eileen  O’Brien,  manager 
of  the  terminals  program  at  market  re¬ 
search  firm  International  Data  Corp., 
based  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  the  Net¬ 
work  Computing  Devices  move  “is  signif¬ 
icant  because  NCD  has  not  been  able  to 
compete  in  many  bids  because  it  has  not 


had  a  19-in.  color  product.” 

O’Brien  said  RISC  processors  “are 
likely  to  be  on  X  shoppers’  bid  lists”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  performance  often 
resulting  from  RISC  technology.  Howev¬ 
er,  Network  Computing  Devices  competi¬ 
tor  Tektronix,  Inc.  last  month  announced 
a  non-RISC-based  19-in.  XP29  color  X 
terminal  that  it  said  improves  perfor¬ 
mance  by  50%. 

X  terminal  performance,  measured  in 
units  called  “X  stones,”  has  been  cited  by 
the  following  competing  vendors  for  their 
19-in.  color  models,  according  to  O’Brien: 
Tektronix,  63,000  X  stones;  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  59,000  X  stones;  and  IBM, 
38,000  X  stones.  Network  Computing 
Devices  is  reportedly  not  making  public  X 
stone  numbers  on  its  new  terminal. 


dEacts 
Are  In. 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  IBM  has  en¬ 
hanced  a  key  piece  of  its  Netview-based 
automated  system  management  strategy 
with  the  announcement  of  IMS  Automa¬ 
tion  Option/MVS  (IMSAO). 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  IMSAO  for 
Automated  Console  Operations  Solution- 
pac,  the  new  product  is  said  to  allow  an  op¬ 
erator  on  a  Netview  terminal  to  control 
multiple  IMS  subsystems  on  one  or  more 
MVS  systems. 

Also  like  its  predecessor,  IMSAO/ 
MVS  is  said  to  monitor  IMS  systems  for 
errors  and  failures  as  well  as  automatical¬ 
ly  initiate  recovery  actions.  Capabilities 
include  automatic  system  start-up,  shut¬ 
down,  monitoring  and  Extended  Recov¬ 
ery  Facility  surveillance/takeover. 

In  addition,  IMSAO/MVS  is  said  to 
monitor  and  initiate  error  recovery  auto¬ 
matically  for  Inter  System  Communica¬ 
tion  and  Multiple  Systems  Coupling  com¬ 
munications  links. 

The  product  is  said  to  do  the  following: 

•  Start,  stop  and  display  IMS  message  re¬ 
gions. 

•  Schedule  regular  start-ups  and  shut¬ 
downs  with  service  periods. 

•  Define  initialization  conditions  that 
automatically  trigger  a  start-up  or  shut¬ 
down. 

•  Display  and  obtain  information  about 
critical  messages. 

•  Broadcast  messages  to  subsystems. 

The  product  runs  as  an  application  un¬ 
der  IBM’s  systems  automation  product. 
Automated  Operations  Control/Multiple 
Virtual  System  or  Solutionpac.  For  new 
IMSAO/MVS  users,  the  basic  license 
costs  $15,800,  and  the  Distributed  Sys¬ 
tem  License  costs  $11,850.  For  current 
IMSAO  Solutionpac  users,  the  upgrade 
costs  $7,200.  It  is  available  now. 


DATABASE  COMPARISON  TABLE 

dBASE  IV 
version  1.1 

Paradox 
version  3.5 

FoxPro 
version  1.02 

EASE  OF  USE 

Control  Center  organizes  data,  queries,  forms,  reports,  labels,  applications  on  one  screen 

Yes 

No 

No 

Create  applications  without  programming 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Modem  pulldown  menus  for  all  Design  Tools 

Yes 

No 

Limited 

Query  by  Example  (QBE)  for  easy  access  to  information 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Context  specific  help  by  menu  item 

Yes 

No 

No 

PRODUCTIVITY 

Quick  Layout  for  automatic  forms,  reports  and  labels 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Application  Generator  for  quick  application  development 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Automatic  code  generation  for  all  Design  Tools 

Yes 

No 

No 

Automatic  maintenance  of  multiple  indexes  for  ordering  data 

Yes 

No 

No 

Memo  fields  for  notes,  letters,  descriptions 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

POWER  &  FLEXIBILITY 

Bold,  underline,  italic,  subscript,  superscript  text  for  high  impact  reports  and  labels 

Yes 

No 

No 

User  Defined  Functions  for  extending  programming  language 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Data  input  validity  checking  in  forms 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Multi-user  transaction  processing  ensures  data  integrity 

Yes 

No 

No 

Number  of  file  formats  imported/exported 

7 

6 

3 

INDUSTRY  STANDARDS 

#1  Selling,  #  1  Rated  multiuser  database;  over  3  million  users  (1)(2) 

Yes 

No 

No 

Compatible  with  dBASE  III  PLUS  data  and  applications 

Yes 

No 

. 

Yes 

Compatible  versions  for  DOS,  VAX  VMS,  Macintosh,  SunOS  and  other  UNIX  platforms  (3) 

Yes 

No 

Limited 

Structured  Query  Language  (SQL)  integrated  with  programming  language 

Yes 

No 

No 

( 1)  dBASE  III  PLUS  and  dBASE  IV  comprise  approximately  55%  of  PC  database  systems  sold  (3  times  nearest  competitor)  according  to  the  most  recent  report  by  the  market  research  firm  Audits  &  Surveys 
(Oct.  1990)  (2)  Software  Digest  rated  dBASE  IV  #1  among  multiuser  databases.  October  1990  (3)  Versons  of  dBASE  IV  are  shipping  for  DOS  VAX.  and  SunOS  Macintosh  and  other  UNIX  Platforms  are  announced. 


1 


Based  on  what  our  customers 
tell  us,  we  made  a  list  of  some  of 
the  most  important  features  to  look 
for  in  data  management  software. 

Then  we  compared  the  new 
dBASE  IV®  version  1.1  with  two 
other  database  products. 

As  you  can  see,  dBASE  IV 
offers  exclusive  advantages  in 


many  categories. 

For  instance,  only  dBASE  IV 
lets  you  access  all  its  functions 
from  a  single  screen.  Called  the 
Control  Center,  this  screen  lets 
you  manage  existing  data,  and 
create  new  tables,  queries,  reports, 
forms  and  labels  totally  without 
programming. 


When  all  the  facts  are  on  the 
table,  it’s  easy  to  see  which  database 
software  is  best. 

Of  course  we  aren’t  the  only 
ones  who  have  come  to  this 
particular  conclusion. 

Software  Digest  rates  dBASE  IV 
version  1.1  the  #1  Multiuser 
Database  (Vol.  7,  No.  13,  Oct.  ’90). 


Trademark/ owner: -dBASE  IV,  Ashton-late,  Ashton-Tate  logo/Ashton-Tate  Corp.  Other  company  or  product  names  mentioned  may  be 
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AT&T  exchanges  make  way  for  new  switch 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


AT&T  is  quietly  paring  its  private  branch 
exchange  (PBX)  line  and  bringing  out  a 
new  PBX-to-key  telephone  system  liaison 
product  that  will  replace  the  firm’s  low- 
end  System  25  switch,  according  to  con¬ 
sultants  and  analysts. 

Technology  Investment  Strategies 
Corp.  senior  analyst  Doreen  Austin  said 
the  company  is  taking  a  $1.5  billion  write¬ 
off  to  revamp  its  PBX  product  line.  She 
said  the  move  includes  discontinuing  the 
low-end  Merlin  2,  Merlin  Plus  and  System 


25  and  the  midrange  System  75  and  85 
switches. 

In  addition,  AT&T  last  week  replaced 
the  president  of  its  low-end  switch  busi¬ 
ness  unit,  Jack  Bucter,  with  Jerre  L. 
Stead,  former  chairman  of  Palatine,  111.- 
based  electrical  and  electronic  products 
manufacturer  Square  D  Co. 

AT&T  spokeswoman  Jane  Multin  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  company  is  simplify¬ 
ing  its  PBX  line  and  anticipates  downsiz¬ 
ing  its  staff.  However,  she  said,  “we 
haven’t  yet  announced  any  new  switch.” 

Austin  added,  though,  that  she  has  bro¬ 
chures  on  the  forthcoming  low-end  PBX 


—  dubbed  the  Merlin  Legend  —  and  that 
it  is  already  being  marketed.  She  de¬ 
scribed  the  Merlin  Legend,  which  hooks 
the  company’s  low-end  key  systems  to  its 
core,  high-end  Definity  PBXs,  as  a  posi¬ 
tive  move  that  “AT&T  should  have  done 
five  years  ago”  for  allowing  interoperabi¬ 
lity  among  its  telephone  switches. 

Another  consultant,  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified,  confirmed  that  AT&T  plans 
to  hold  a  series  of  analyst  briefings  on  the 
Merlin  Legend  as  early  as  this  week  and 
supported  Austin’s  statement  that  AT&T 
is  marketing  the  product  to  some  firms. 

A  possible  reason  AT&T  has  been 


closemouthed  about  the  product,  the  con¬ 
sultant  said,  is  that  the  firm  might  have 
been  “somewhat  surprised”  by  competi¬ 
tor  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.’s  Meridian  1 
Option  11,  a  low-end  PBX  that  debuted  at 
the  International  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation  conference  in  May.  “AT&T  might 
have  delayed  its  announcement  to  see  if 
the  Merlin  Legend  was  going  to  be  com¬ 
petitive,”  the  consultant  said. 

Austin  said  she  interprets  AT&T’s 
PBX  revamp  as  a  strategy  to  help  finance 
the  AT&T  Computer  Systems/NCR 
Corp.  merger.  According  to  Austin,  man¬ 
ufacturing  has  already  ceased  on  Release 
2  Version  2  and  Release  2  Version  3  of 
both  the  System  75  and  the  System  85. 
Multin  said  AT&T  support  will  continue 
on  all  switches. 


Gateway 
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support  the  business  users,”  Thompson 
said.  “That  would  have  been  $100, 000- 
plus  in  application  costs  plus  additional 
VAX  hardware.” 

In  addition,  the  ability  to  send  histori¬ 
cal  cost  information  electronically  from 
the  IBM  system  to  the  engineering  bid- 
support  system  helped  Albright  reduce  its 
total  bid  generation  cycle  from  three 
months  to  two  days,  Thompson  said. 

The  gateways  have  also  let  Albright 
streamline  its  costing  process.  Costs  de¬ 
veloped  in  engineering  applications  can 
now  be  transferred  electronically  to  Ap¬ 
plication  System/400-based  financial  ap¬ 
plications  for  tracking,  Thompson  said. 

Among  the  features  that  Albright  con¬ 
sidered  essential  for  its  gateway  was  the 
ability  to  “run  natively  without  having  to 
add  hardware  or  another  layer  of  software 
to  a  VAX  or  IBM  host,”  Thompson  said. 
Communicating  via  the  gateway,  “a  VAX 
looks  like  an  AS/400  to  an  AS/400,  and  an 
AS/400  looks  like  a  VAX  to  a  VAX,”  he 
added.  The  product  also  acts  as  a  gateway 
between  Albright’s  Decnet-Ethemet  and 
IBM  Token  Ring  local-area  networks. 

Another  key  feature  was  interactive 
communications,  which,  for  example,  al¬ 
lowed  an  engineer  to  update  information 
on  the  IBM  host  from  his  DEC  worksta¬ 
tion,  Thompson  said.  Also  important  was 
keyboard  mapping  between  the  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  workstations  used  at  Albright: 
Once  the  Forest  gateway  was  set  up,  op¬ 
erators  could  use  90%  of  their  native 
workstation  commands  to  go  after  either 
type  of  host,  Thompson  said. 

Albright  has  completed  implementa¬ 
tion  of  Forest  gateways  to  interconnect 
business  systems  at  its  headquarters  here 
with  both  the  corporate  engineering 
group  in  Toronto  and  the  U.S.  engineer¬ 
ing  group  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Two  months 
ago,  the  system  also  began  supporting 
communications  between  the  Toronto 
and  Charleston  engineering  groups. 

The  latter  link  has  supported  some 
valuable  synergies  between  the  two 
groups,  Thompson  said.  “There  is  partic¬ 
ular  engineering  expertise  in  Toronto, 
which  we  need  for  plant  design  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.  Conversely,  an  engineer 
in  Charleston  may  be  familiar  from  past 
experience  with  the  design  to  be  used  in  a 
sodium  chlorate  plant  in  Vancouver.” 

The  phase  now  under  way  involves  a 
job  costing  application  that  will  let  U.S. 
engineers  monitor  project  expenditures 
and  committed  costs  on  the  Richmond 
business  system. 


dTruth 

Comes  Out 


Perhaps  the  most  independent  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  industry  Software  Digest 
accepts  no  advertising  whatsoever.  Cor¬ 
porations  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year 
to  receive  their  monthly  reviews— wnich 
are  considered  highly  unbiased  and 
objective.  Their  exhaustive,  75-page 
report  concludes: 

•jp  ..........  j  ‘Among  the  top  ranking  programs, 

.  ""OGHAMS  dBASE  IV  (version  1.1)  is  the  most  well- 

rounded,  with  solid  performance,  ver- 
///  satility,  and  usability”  Commenting 
r/  on  speed,  Software  Digest  points  out  that 
“dBASE  IV  produces  all  three  test 
reports  as  fast  as  or  faster  than  FoxPro/ 
LAN.”  As  for  Ease  of  Use  and  Ease  of 
Learning,  dBASE  IV  scored  in  the  Excel¬ 
lent  Range  as  many  times  as  any  other 
multiuser  database  product  tested. 

For  a  free  evaluation  kit,  including 
competitive  details  and  a  free  demo  disk, 
call  toll-free: 

1-800-437- 
4329  ext.  1416. 

Better  yet, 
call  1-800- 
2ASHTON 
to  upgrade 
to  the  new 


dBASE  IV 


Mmn)  K  wWwas  SWUM  n  «a  ransom*"  rd  is#  aa\  dMkxrai 
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dBASE  IV  now. 

The  truth  is,  no  other  database  can 
do  so  much  to  improve  productivity 

A  AshtonTate 
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NETWORKING 


LAN  switches 

FROM  PAGE  43 

“I  was  getting  calls  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  said  downloading  CAD 
files  was  taking  20  minutes,”  he 
said.  “FDDI  was  an  option,  but  it 
cost  too  much.” 

Shearer,  who  has  been  run¬ 
ning  the  Etherswitch  for  seven 
weeks  and  has  committed  to  pur¬ 


chasing  it,  said  his  traffic  levels 
are  “down  well  below  5%  with 
peaks  in  the  30%  range.  I  don’t 
get  any  more  phone  calls.”  He 
added  that  he  tested  the  switch 
against  a  bridge,  and  the  bridge 
was  15%  slower. 

Kalpana  co-founder  and  Vice 
President  of  Marketing  Larry 
Blair  explained  that  “for  remote 
networking,  we  hook  up  to  third- 
party  products  such  as  remote 


routers  and  bridges.”  He  added 
that  if  two  devices,  such  as  pow¬ 
erful  workstations,  “can’t  move 
10M  bit/sec.  between  them, 
FDDI  is  the  correct  approach.” 

LAN  software  vendor  Novell, 
Inc.  decided  last  December  that 
the  Ethernet  segment  serving 
its  technical  support  group  was 
saturated  and  turned  to  the 
switching  method  to  breathe 
more  life  into  it.  The  company 


runs  a  Netware-based  database 
with  150  users  hooked  into  it. 

“We  hit  about  60%  utilization 
on  that  network  segment;  for 
Ethernet,  that’s  not  workable,” 
explained  John  Stevenson,  data 
communications  administrator 
at  the  Provo,  Utah-based  firm. 
“The  biggest  advantage  with  the 
switch  is  that  we  can  keep  a  large 
work  group  on  one  logical  Ether¬ 
net  segment.  FDDI  would  prob¬ 


ably  give  better  performance, 
but  the  cost  would  be  at  least  10 
times  as  much.”  Novell  pur¬ 
chased  two  seven-port  Ether- 
switches  in  March. 

Clement  Sciammas,  MIS  di¬ 
rector  at  Laser  Master  Corp.  in 
Eden  Prairie,  Minn.,  runs  Ether¬ 
nets  that  shifted  from  supporting 
100  to  400  users  during  the  past 
two  years.  “We’ve  seen  a  25%  to 
50%  drop  in  backbone  traffic  and 
a  20%  increase  in  file-transfer 
speed”  since  using  the  Kalpana 
switch,  he  said. 

As  an  internetworking  alter¬ 
native,  Etherswitch  raises  the 
ante  in  the  bridge/router  mar¬ 
ket,  said  Marty  Palka,  senior 
networking  industry  analyst  at 
San  Jose’s  Dataquest,  Inc. 
“There  will  always  be  people 
who  buy  strictly  on  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  the  switch  reduces 
transient  delay  inherent  in 
bridges  and  routers.” 


The  biggest 

ADVANTAGE 
with  the  switch 
is  that  we  can  keep  a 
large  work  group  on 
one  logical  Ethernet 
segment.” 

JOHN  STEVENSON 
NOVELL 


A  potential  Etherswitch  com¬ 
petitor  is  under  construction  at 
Synemetics,  Inc.  in  North  Biller¬ 
ica,  Mass.  The  firm’s  $24,250- 
and-up  Lanplex  products  give 
each  workstation  its  own  10M 
bit/sec.  chunk  of  bandwidth  and 
concentrate  the  traffic  over 
three  logical  FDDI  networks 
(300M  bit/sec.  worth  of  band¬ 
width)  in  a  hub.  Originally  sched¬ 
uled  to  ship  in  third-quarter 
1991,  the  product  has  been  de¬ 
layed  until  first-quarter  1992, 
the  firm  said. 

In  addition,  chip  maker  Na¬ 
tional  Semiconductor  Corp.  said 
it  is  shipping  chips  that  would-be 
Kalpana  competitors  could  use  in 
switching  products. 

On  the  Token  Ring  front,  the 
Maestro  Intelligent  Switching 
Hub  from  Bytex  Corp.  in  South- 
boro,  Mass.,  is  “complementary, 
not  competitive”  to  the  Kalpana 
box,  said  Bytex  Director  of  LAN 
Marketing  Joe  Skorupa.  Mae¬ 
stro  allows  users  to  reconfigure 
networks  remotely  without  vis¬ 
iting  the  wiring  closet,  but  the 
product  “doesn’t  do  any  routing 
of  traffic  on  a  real-time  basis,” 
according  to  Skorupa.  Maestro 
is  slated  to  support  Ethernet  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Last  month,  Kalpana  an¬ 
nounced  a  $19,995  eight-to-15- 
port  version  of  Etherswitch  with 
Simple  Network  Management 
Protocol  support  to  complement 
its  $12,995  seven-port  version. 
Blair  said  the  Kalpana  customer 
base  is  currently  at  approximate¬ 
ly  200. 


ANACOMPS  XFP 2000. 

Located  Just  Slightly 
Beyond  Your 
Imagination. 


If  you  think  micrographics  is  outdated 
technology,  think  again.  Today,  it  has  been 
combined  with  the  best  in  computer 
capabilities.  The  result  is  Anacomp’s 
DatagraphiX  XFP 2000™  and  a  wondrous 
storage  fiche  we  call  “Wander  Fiche.  ” 


What  You  Put  In  Is  What  You  Get  Out 


The  XFP 2000  is  the 
only  Computer 
Output  Microfilm 
(COM)  system  that 
can  deliver  the  latest 
in  graphics 
technology.  Our 
“Advanced  Function 
Platform”  duplicates  a 
variety  of  fonts,  forms, 
signatures  and  logotypes  for 
perfect  reproductions  of  everything  from 
invoices  to  bank  statements. 


The  Flying  Fkhe. 


Our  patented  continuous  motion  laser 


imaging  system  produces  fiche  nearly  twice 
as  fast  as  any  other  micrographics  system.  It 
soars  along  at  30,000  lines  per  minute. 

The  XFP 2000 Not  Only  Connects 
With  Any  System,  It  Gnnects  With 
The  Future. 

Our  software-driven 
system  is  on  the  leading  edge 
of  micrographics,  offering 
the  capability  to 
interface  with 
technologies  like 
magnetic  and  optical 
storage,  scanners,  local  area 
networks  and  laser  printers. 

Wonder  Fiche  On  Your  Menu 
Not  Only  Makes  You  Smarter, 
It  Helps  Trim  Fat. 

The  XFP  2000  reduces  and  organizes  a 
1 ,000  page  report  into  four,  4x6  inch 
Wonder  Fiche.  So,  you  can  reduce  storage 
space  to  a  fraction  A  savings  that  alone 


could  pay  fear  the  system. 

And 
Wonder 
Fiche  can 
make  you  an 
even  smarter 
information 
manager. 

Anacomp’s 
exclusive  Anatrieve™  retrieval  system  lets 
you  find  a  fact  in  a  forest  of  information. 

For  more  information  write  P.  Lang 
Lowrey,  Senior  Vice  President,  Worldwide 
Marketing,  Anacomp,  Inc.,  3060  Peachtree 
Road,  N.W.,  Suite  1700,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30305.  a  call  404-262-2667. 


THE  MAGE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

anacomp 
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about  IBM,  as  they  get  older  their 
ing  seems  to  be  improving.” 


“I  run  our  company’s  data  center,  and  I’ve  known  IBM 
since  the  punch  card  days.  Back  then,  they  would  show  up  and 
I’d  take  notes.  How  different  today.  Now  I  go  to  their  meetings 
and  they  take  notes. 

"'If  they’re  planning  a  new  system  or  creating  new  soft¬ 
ware,  they’ll  ask  me  what  I  think  of  it,  and  they  don’t  fish  lor 
compliments. 

"What  a  switch.  Here  I’d  always  planned  around  IBM. 
Now  they’re  planning  around  me.” 

The  Solution.  If  IBM  has  one  mission  it’s  to  help  our 
customers  solve  problems.  Which  means  we’d  better  know  what 
their  problems  are,  and  that’s  why  we  have  Customer  Councils. 

On  a  regular  basis,  we  sit  down  with  customers  to  talk 
about  new  directions  and  to  hear  whatever  else  they  might  have 
to  say.  As  a  result  we’ve  improved  our  products,  our  services  and, 
in  fact,  ourselves.  So  when  customers  are 
happy  with  a  new  IBM  system,  there’s 

good  reason  for  it.  They  helped  us  design  it.  ZZZ  ZZZr  ZZ  7  ZZ 


To  Our  Readers 


While  traveling 

through  the  UK 
on  assignment 
for  this  report, 
one  of  our  re¬ 
porters  chanced  across  a  scene  that  is,  in 
many  ways,  typical  of  Europe  today.  At 
Cambridge  University,  which  dates  back 
to  the  13th  century,  installation  work  on  a 
fiber-optic  backbone  network  had  un¬ 
earthed  the  remains  of  some  buildings  de¬ 
molished  in  the  1820s.  A  sign  posted  next 
to  the  construction  trench  explained  the 
find  and  noted  —  perhaps  humorously,  but 
perhaps  not  —  “It  is  unlikely  the  fiber-op¬ 
tic  duct  will  reach  medieval  levels.” 

Old  and  new  are  constantly  bumping  up 
against  each  other  like  that,  particularly  as 
firms  try  to  reconcile  strategies  for  busi¬ 
ness  operations  in  the  New  Europe  with 
some  of  the  more  resistant  cultural  and 
technical  realities. 

What  this  report  focuses  on  is  how  in¬ 
formation  systems  managers  are  grappling 
with  those  contradictions  and  what  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities  lie  ahead,  as  the 
business  and  technical  landscape  continues 
to  change. 

Because  that,  of  course,  is  the  other 
tricky  aspect  to  Europe  these  days  —  the 
things  that  are  changing  are  doing  so  very 
fast.  Look  away  for  a  short  while  and  the 
next  time  you  turn  back  everything  is  dif¬ 


ferent:  There  are  half  a  dozen  new  Europe¬ 
an  Community  subgroups,  several  dozen 
new  vendor  alliances  and  Frankfurt’s  In¬ 
tercontinental  hotel  is  serving  up  Japa- 
nese-style  breakfasts. 

We  won’t  pretend  that  this  report  pro¬ 
vides  a  comprehensive  picture  of  either 
Europe  or  IS  operations  there.  Trying  to 
do  that  would  be,  as  the  Italians  say,  like 
“making  a  hole  in  water”  —  in  other 
words,  impossible.  We  do  hope,  though, 
that  some  of  the  information  in  the  pas¬ 
tiche  of  facts,  figures,  anecdotes,  impres¬ 
sions  and  experiences  collected  here  will 
make  planning  for  your  first,  or  next,  stage 
of  European  expansion  a  bit  easier. 

On-site  reporting  for  this  special  sec¬ 
tion  was  handled  by  a  team  of  senior  Com- 
puterworld  staff  members:  Elisabeth  Hor- 
witt,  senior  editor,  networking;  Michael 
Alexander,  senior  editor,  advanced  tech¬ 
nology;  and  Ellis  Booker,  Midwest  bureau 
chief.  They  spent  time  in  the  UK,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France  and  Italy, 
collecting  information  from  both  Europe¬ 
an  and  U.S.  companies,  as  well  as  a  wide  as¬ 
sortment  of  other  experts.  As  is  fitting  for  a 
report  on  a  part  of  the  world  where  the  by¬ 
word  of  the  day  is  unification,  most  of  the 
articles  that  follow  are  team  constructions 
compiled  and  written  by  one  or  two  people 
from  the  contents  of  multiple  notebooks. 

— Joanne  Kelleher 
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•  Overview  • 


A  Landscape 

TRANSITION 


Normand  Cousineau 


There’s  a  question  that  Gordon  Monro, 

general  manager  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  at  DHL  Systems,  Inc.  in  Brussels, 
asks  his  vendors,  and  it  says  a  lot  about  the  way  in 
which  the  European  landscape  has  changed  and 
is  changing. 

What  Monro  wants  to  know  when  potential 


suppliers  come  calling  is,  “Can  you 
support  me  in  Reykjavik,  [Iceland,] 
Athens  and  Brussels?” 

As  Monro’s  question  indicates, 
Europe  is  a  more  sprawling  expanse 
these  days  than  the  mental  image 
many  of  us  carry  around  would  sug¬ 
gest.  Furthermore,  the  geographic 
term  is  open  to  multiple  definitions, 
depending  upon  whether  it  is  being 
discussed  in  the  context  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  European  Community  (EC), 
post-Cold  War  border  openings  or 


the  span  of  a  particular  business. 

The  EC,  which  is  in  the  process 
of  creating  a  unified  market  with 
common  trading  rules  and  open  bor¬ 
ders  under  the  administration  of  the 
European  Commission,  currently 
consists  of  12  countries  —  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
Spain  and  the  UK.  Existing  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  EC,  however,  is  a 
whole  other  roster  of  European  na¬ 


tions  not  officially  bound  by  EC  rul¬ 
ings  and  directives  but  nonetheless 
impacted  by  its  activities.  These  in¬ 
clude  both  the  member  national  of 
the  European  Free  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  —  Austria,  Finland,  Iceland, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
—  and  a  number  of  Eastern  Europe¬ 
an  nations  that  are  participants  in 
the  wave  of  democratization  and 
westernization  sweeping  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

For  U.S. -based  corporations, 
these  changing  definitions  and  con¬ 
ditions  spell  both  opportunity  and 
challenge.  Clearly,  there  are  mas¬ 
sive  new  markets  emerging  as  a 
fragmented  Europe  begins  to  reas¬ 
semble  itself  into  a  more  unified  en¬ 
tity.  Just  as  clearly,  however,  tap¬ 
ping  into  these  emerging  markets 
will  require  a  whole  new  organiza¬ 
tional  and  technical  game  plan. 

Jeremy  Frank,  a  program  manag- 
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er  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  compares  the 
current  situation  in  Europe  with  the  period 
of  post-Civil  War  expansionism  in  the 
U.S.  “I  imagine,”  he  says,  “that  it  is  like  be¬ 
ing  in  the  U.S.  around  1870,  when  every¬ 
one  was  poised  on  the  Appalachians,  ready 
to  run  for  the  Pacific.”  The  difference  is 
that  in  Europe,  the  rush  is  moving  in  many 
directions,  not  just  one. 

Frank  is  speaking  mostly  in  the  context 
of  the  telecommunications  market,  but  his 
analogy  works  in  a  much  broader  sense. 

U.S. -based  corporations  anxious  to 
stake  a  broad  claim  on  the  market  opportu¬ 
nities  taking  shape  are  facing  a  confusing 
jumble,  fraught  with  contradictions. 

To  begin  with,  there  can  be  disconcert¬ 
ing  lags  between  EC  proclamations  of 
change  and  actual  changes  on  the  ground. 

As  Len  Elfenbein,  president  of  Little 
Falls,  N.J. -based  telecommunications  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Lynx  Technologies,  Inc.,  ex¬ 
plains,  “The  EC  has  growing  clout,  but 
that  clout  is  not  really  legislative  or  legal  — 
it’s  more  in  the  nature  of  public  pressure.” 

Most  of  the  statements  the  EC  issues 
are  recommendations,  he  says,  not  binding 
regulations,  and  many  are  subject  to  wide 
interpretation. 

As  a  result,  “some  countries  comply 
right  away,  while  other  administrations 
say  they  need  time  to  study  the  issues.” 


Thus,  it  can  still  be  very  difficult,  even 
within  EC  member  countries,  to  construct 
and  manage  communications  connections 
among  facilities  in  several  nations.  When 
you  try  to  add  business  partners  and  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  mix,  it  can  get  even  worse. 

For  example,  although  a  European  stan¬ 
dard  does  exist  for  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI),  its  use  is  sporadic  at  best, 

“U.S.  companies  need  to 
give  [information 
technology]  organizations 
abroad  the  same  freedom 
they  give  business  ventures 
—  to  be  accountable  for 
decisions.  ” 

Mario  Pimentel 

since  many  companies  use  either  industry 
or  country  standards  for  EDI  (see  story 
page  21).  An  even  more  basic  problem  is 
the  fact  that,  right  now,  EDI  is  essentially  a 
localized  phenomenon.  According  to  Mi¬ 
chael  C.  Chesher,  European  marketing 
manager  of  business  communications  and 
core  systems  at  General  Electric  Informa¬ 


tion  Services  Ltd.  in  London,  only  20%  to 
25%  of  current  EDI  traffic  in  Europe 
crosses  any  country  borders. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  standard¬ 
izing  the  work  methods  and  data  handling 
practices  of  information  systems  organiza¬ 
tions  across  Europe.  As  Mario  Pimentel, 
an  analyst  at  Nolan,  Norton  &  Co.  in  Ger¬ 
many,  observes,  companies  often  come 
into  European  markets  by  acquiring  com¬ 
panies,  and  then  they  find  it  is  hard  to  bring 
the  IS  operations  of  the  acquisitions  into 
their  fold. 

“U.S.  companies  need  to  give  [infor¬ 
mation  technology]  organizations  abroad 
the  same  freedom  they  give  business  ven¬ 
tures  —  to  be  accountable  for  decisions,” 
Pimentel  says.  “They  must  likewise  not 
lose  sight  of  the  individual  needs  of  these 
departments  for  the  greater  ‘good’  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  common  core  of  applications  and  pro¬ 
cedures.” 

That  can  be  a  tough  prescription  to  fol¬ 
low,  however,  when  there  is  a  pressing 
need  to  get  a  full  picture  of  how  well  the 
company  is  doing  across  Europe  and  it 
must  try  to  reconcile  not  only  input  from 
disparate  systems  but  also  different  book¬ 
keeping  methods  and  data  definitions.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  Terry  Osborne,  System  Soft¬ 
ware  Associates,  Inc.’s  London-based  vice 
president  for  Europe,  points  out,  the  im- 


Likely  Locales 


Are  there  any  spots  that  seem  like  particularly  good  lo¬ 
cales  for  information  systems  operations? 

Mel  Horwitch,  dean  of  Theseus  Institute,  an  MBA  school 
in  the  south  of  France,  favors  a  southerly  direction.  Hor¬ 
witch  sees  a  great  deal  of  promise  in  a  land  arc  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  “stretching  from  Barcelo¬ 
na  through  Marseilles  to  Sophia  Antipolis  and 
Nice,  all  the  way  to  Milan,”  he  says.  Sophia 
Antipolis  is  a  sprawling  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  complex  near  Nice  and  Cannes,  where  a 
number  of  European  and  U.S.  companies  have 
set  up  lab  facilities.  Although  a  mixture  of  ven¬ 
dors  can  be  found  there,  the  population  leans 
toward  telecommunications  types. 

Certain  parts  of  England  are  also  hotbeds  of 
research  activity  and  pretty  good  sites  for  firms 
that  want  to  be  in  touch  with  what’s  going  on,  Horwitch 
says.  The  areas  west  of  Heathrow  and  up  toward  Cam¬ 
bridge  are  good  alternatives  to  London.  Southern  Germany 
and  the  area  around  Geneva  are  also  worth  a  look,  he  says, 
as  well  as  “parts  of  Northern  Italy  and  Spain." 

Kirtland  Mead,  a  vice  president  at  CSC  Index,  Inc.  in  Lon¬ 
don,  suggests  the  Low  Countries  and  the  UK  because  they 
are  the  places  where  it  is  easiest  to  build  a  team.  “What 


the  Low  Countries  have  going  for  them,”  he  says,  “are  lan¬ 
guage  skills  and  centrality.”  Tom  Moore,  director  of  Europe¬ 
an  operations  at  the  consulting  firm  DMR  Group,  Inc., 
picked  Gouda,  the  Netherlands,  as  his  headquarters  site 
not  only  because  of  the  central  location  but  also  because  of 
the  “easy  communications  and  transportation 
and  small  overhead.” 

Actually,  IS  operations  can  be  almost  any¬ 
where,  as  long  as  you  can  attract  staff,  Mead 
and  Horwitch  say. 

However,  they  differ  on  the  southern  tier. 
Some  areas  of  it  that  Horwitch  sees  as  promis¬ 
ing,  Mead  rejects  out  of  hand.  “No  one  is  going 
to  put  a  central  IS  facility  in  Italy  ...  or  Spain  or 
Portugal,  ”  Mead  says. “These  just  aren’t  inter¬ 
national  environments.  They  want  to  go  to 
places  that  are  cosmopolitan.  Brussels,  London,  Geneva, 
Frankfurt  and  Nice  are  all  logical  spots. 

Mead  offers  another  selection  method:  If  you’re  looking 
for  locales  rich  in  potential  IS  staffers,  he  says,  check  out 
the  locations  of  government-sponsored  vendors  in  France. 
Some  of  these  firms  may  be  bleeding  money,  but  they  are 
excellent  breeding  grounds  fortalent. 

—  Joanne  Kelleher 
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pending  arrival  of  1992  is  prompting  many 
companies  to  rethink  their  manufacturing, 
logistics  and  distribution  arrangements. 

Up  to  this  point,  Osborne  says,  many 
companies  tackled  manufacturing  on  a 
country  by  country  basis  and  allowed  each 
country  manager  to  select  whatever  sys¬ 
tems  seemed  most  suitable  for  the  specific 
location.  But,  he  says,  this  kind  of  arrange¬ 
ment  “doesn’t  make  sense  in  single  mar¬ 
ket.”  Instead,  companies  are  moving  to 
fewer  “centers  of  excellence”  and  stan¬ 
dardizing  on  “core  systems”  —  a  strategy 
that  makes  it  easier  to  share  both  data  and 
staff  across  multiple  locations. 

Long  way  to  go 

This  move  toward  organizational  struc¬ 
tures  that  basically  mimic  the  emerging  su¬ 
pranational  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  Europe  has  been  going 
on  quietly  for  a  few  years,  but 
there  is  still  a  considerable 
distance  to  travel. 

For  one  thing,  it  can  be 
very  difficult  to  find  or  create 
software  that  satisfies  all  of 
the  operating  requirements 
of  sites  in  various  countries. 
Furthermore,  locating  the 
programmers  required  to 
handle  necessary  alterations 
can  be  a  problem,  since  com¬ 
petition  for  skilled  IS  talent  is  extremely 
high. 

There  are,  however,  an  increasing 
number  of  service  providers  able  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  help  with  integration  of  complex 
systems.  A  number  of  European  service 
companies  are  aggressively  moving  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  base  of  operations  across  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  there  are  already  several 
large  U.S. -based  service  providers  with  a 
strong  presence  across  the  region. 

In  addition,  joint  ventures  and  collabo¬ 
rative  agreements  between  European  and 
U.S.  companies  in  services  and  software 
hold  out  the  promise  of  easier  times  to 
come  in  reconciliation  of  systems  and  sys¬ 
tems  practices.  IBM,  for  example,  has  re¬ 
portedly  spent  several  hundred  million 
dollars  over  the  last  couple  of  years  on  in¬ 
vestments  in  local  software  and  services 
companies. 

Mel  Horwitch,  dean  of  management  at 
Theseus  Institute,  an  MBA-level  business 
school  in  the  south  of  France,  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  collaborations  of  this  type  are 
the  positive  counterbalance  to  some  of  the 
difficult  situations  that  are  prevailing  in 
Europe  right  now. 


For  example,  Horwitch  says,  the  need 
to  build  a  modern  infrastructure  for  East¬ 
ern  Europe  certainly  has  the  potential  to 
derail  some  of  the  progress  being  made, 
particularly  in  Western  Germany.  But  de¬ 
spite  the  drain  on  resources,  he  says,  the 
challenge  actually  seems  to  be  having  an 
energizing  and  unifying  effect. 

“The  impact  of  Eastern  Europe  is  now 
being  discussed  a  lot  because  it  is  costing 
more  than  people  ever  realized,”  he  says. 
“But  if  you  look  at  what  is  taking  place,  it  is 
actually  causing  companies  to  come  to¬ 
gether  and  join  forces.  For  example, 
France  Telecom  and  Ameritech  have  a 
joint  venture  in  Poland.”  Furthermore, 
some  of  the  Eastern  European  countries 
are  progressing  much  faster  than  expected. 
In  some  cases,  he  says,  “they  aren’t  just  de¬ 
veloping;  they  are  leapfrog¬ 
ging-” 

Both  Theseus  Institute 
and  the  area  in  which  is  it  lo¬ 
cated  —  a  huge  science  park 
called  Sophia  Antipolis  —  are 
indicative  of  the  positive  syn¬ 
ergy  currently  taking  place  in 
Europe. 

Theseus,  which  enrolled 
its  first  MBA  class  two  years 
ago,  is  heavily  sponsored  by 
France  Telecom,  but  it  also 
draws  support  from  compa¬ 
nies  across  Europe.  Both  its  faculty  and  its 
student  body  are  international  in  composi¬ 
tion.  And  the  degree  it  grants  is  an  MBA  in 
“innovation,  business  strategy  and  infor¬ 
mation  technology.” 

Sophia  Antipolis,  located  about  2  5  min¬ 
utes  from  the  Nice-Cote  d’ Azure  airport, 
is  a  sprawling  development  heavily  popu¬ 
lated  with  research  facilities,  standards 
bodies  and  networking  facilities.  IBM  has 
operations  there,  as  do  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  and  a  host 
of  other  U.S.  vendors.  The  European 
Telecommunications  Standards  Institute 
has  offices  there,  and  Air  France  runs  its 
reservations  system  out  of  a  center  in  the 
area. 

“In  the  States,”  Horwitch  says,  “there 
is  the  danger  of  underestimating  what  is 
going  on  elsewhere.” 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate 
the  extent  of  progress  and  innovation  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Europe,  he  says,  because  for  U.S. 
companies,  Europe  offers  “a  new  geo¬ 
graphic  platform  for  doing  some  things 
differently,  and  maybe  even  better,  than 
they’ve  been  done  before.”  —  Compiled 
and  written  by  Joanne  Kelleher 
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Staying  In  Touch 

Events  in  Europe  are  progres¬ 
sing  faster  and  in  greater 
numbers  as  the  clock  rolls  toward 
1 992.  In  order  to  make  it  easier  to 
stay  on  top  of  the  situation,  we  are 
providing  contact  information  for 
key  groups: 

•  The  European  Strategic  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  in  Information  Technology 
(Esprit)  has  launched  more  than 
650  projects  since  its  formation  in 
1984.  For  further  information 
about  work  in  progress,  contact 
the  Esprit  Information  Desk,  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  European  Com¬ 
munities,  telephone  (011-32)  2- 
235-1603;  fax  (011-32)  2-235- 
3821. 

•  The  German  National  Re¬ 
search  Center  for  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  (GMD)  maintains  offices  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  to  assist  in  U.S./German 
scientific  cooperation.  GMD  initi¬ 
ated  the  foundation  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Computer  Science  Institute 
in  Berkeley.  Its  research  is  particu¬ 
larly  strong  in  the  fields  of  soft¬ 
ware  engineering,  parallel  com¬ 
puting,  communications  systems 
and  expert  systems.  To  contact 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  office,  call 
(202)  466-2808. 

•  The  European  Research  Con¬ 
sortium  for  Informatics  and 
Mathematics  (ERCIM)  is  a  re¬ 
search  consortium  formed  in  April 
1988.  Its  members  are  Germa¬ 
ny’s  GMD  (see  contact  informa¬ 
tion  above);  the  Netherlands’ 
Centrum  voor  Wiskunde  en  Infor- 
matica,  telephone  (011-31)  20- 
592-4092;  France’s  Institut  Na¬ 
tional  de  Recherche  en 
Informatiqu  et  en  Automatique, 
telephone  (011-33)  13-963- 

5511;  and  the  UK’s  Rutherford 
Appleton  Laboratory,  telephone 
(01 1-44)23-544-5894. 

•  Office  for  the  Official  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  European  Communi¬ 
ty  is  reachable  via  European  Com¬ 
munity  Information  Services, 
telephone  (202)  862-9500. 
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Dave  Calver 

Who  Gets 

CONTROL? 

Changes  in  Europe  make  organization  of  IS  a  moving  target 


When  the  world  is 
your  market  and 
you  have  data  cen¬ 
ters  peppered 
across  the  Europe¬ 
an  countryside,  to  say  nothing  of  even 
more  far-flung  spots,  what  kinds  of 
problems  could  you  have?  Aside  from 
jet  lag,  all  you  really  have  to  wrestle 
with  are  systems  incompatibilities, 
cultural  and  procedural  inconsisten¬ 
cies  and  the  occasional  local  staff  in¬ 
surrection. 

Actually,  figuring  out  how  to 
structure  an  information  systems  op¬ 
eration  in  Europe  has  never  been  par¬ 
ticularly  easy,  and  now  it’s  getting 
harder,  with  almost  all  companies 
feeling  some  pressure  to  get  country 
operations  marching  to  a  tune  that  ev¬ 


eryone  can  follow. 

A  few  companies,  looking  at  the 
way  the  international  market  is  start¬ 
ing  to  heat  up,  are  thinking  in  even 
grander  terms,  such  as  borrowing  a 
leaf  from  the  European  Community 
and  erasing  all  boundaries  to  create  an 
IS  structure  that  has  more  to  do  with 
functional  requirements  than  geogra¬ 
phy. 

That’s  the  next  big  issue,  says 
Adam  Crescenzi,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  managing  director  at  CSC 
Index,  Inc.  in  Europe  —  “how  to 
move  away  from  the  country-by¬ 
country  focus  and  create  multi¬ 
country  organizations  supported  by 
systems  in  key  locations.” 

The  way  Crescenzi  and  Kirtland 
Mead,  a  vice  president  working  with 


Crescenzi  out  of  the  London  office, 
sketch  it,  this  organizational  model 
sounds  like  a  Houdini  trick.  What  it’s 
about,  they  say,  is  creating  the  illusion 
of  national  operations  with  an  inter¬ 
national  control  structure. 

What  do  you  do,  for  example,  if 
you  have  a  German  operation  with  no 
IS  support?  You  provide  IS  support 
for  it,  but  not  necessarily  out  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Put  the  IS  support  wherever  it 
makes  sense  in  terms  of  cost  or  the 
ability  to  attract  good  people. 

Some  companies  are  starting  to 
move  in  this  direction.  Mead  men¬ 
tions  Monsanto  Corp.’s  multicountry 
invoicing  center  in  Brussels.  And  Da¬ 
vid  Eggleton,  UK  director  of  the  But¬ 
ler  Cox  Foundation,  says  he’s  also  no¬ 
ticed  the  beginnings  of  a  trend,  at 
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least  among  multinational  corpo¬ 
rations.  He  sees  them  distributing 
functions,  including  systems  proj¬ 
ects,  across  several  countries. 

“You  get  the  units  with  the  best 
skills  to  develop  systems  for  each 
other,”  he  says.  “The  Germans 
build  the  financial  systems;  the 
French  build  the  retail  [systems] 
and  so  on.” 

Few  people  would  argue  that 
this  organizational  model  makes 
sense  for  the  future,  but  right 
now,  most  companies  are  having  a 
hard  enough  time  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  keep  existing  country 
operations  moving  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection. 

Martin  Cutler,  divisional  di¬ 
rector  of  information  services  at 
UK  retailer  WH  Smith  Ltd.,  has 
grappled  with  this  question  in 
connection  with  his  company’s  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  the  U.S.  —  a  line  of 
airport  and  hotel  gift  shops  and  a  Phil¬ 
adelphia  chain  of  record  stores. 

At  first,  Cutler  says,  he  tried  to 
deal  with  these  remote  operations  by 
dedicating  information  technology 
account  managers  within  the  central¬ 
ized  IS  department  to  deal  with  those 
units.  “But  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
you’re  still  two  different  organiza¬ 
tional  entities,”  he  says.  Now,  IS  op¬ 


Manuello  Paganelli 

Cutler  chose  controlled  decentralization 

erations  for  the  two  U.S. -based  busi¬ 
nesses  are  run  out  of  a  single 
department  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
U.S.  staff  is  allowed  a  controlled  mea¬ 
sure  of  self-determination. 

Cutler  says  this  kind  of  decentral¬ 
ization,  which  he  is  also  pursuing 
within  the  UK,  seems  to  work  much 
better,  although  it’s  not  easy  to  find 
the  right  balance  between  freedom 


and  control  or  between  the  roles  of 
“guide”  and  “policeman.” 

Schindler  Holding  Ltd.  in  Her- 
giswil,  Switzerland,  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  manage  the  same  kind  of  bal¬ 
ancing  act  since  it  acquired 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.’s  el¬ 
evator  company  in  January  1989. 
When  Schindler  bought  the  eleva¬ 
tor  operation,  it  also  picked  up  an 
IS  department  and  a  manager  of 
computers  and  communications 
—  Edward  Hodgson,  who  is  a  man 
with  a  mission. 

A  major  user  advocate  for  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
(ISDN)  services  in  the  U.S., 
Hodgson  has  made  a  strong  push 
for  setting  up  ISDN  links  between 
Schindler  Elevator  Co.  in  the  U.S. 
and  various  Schindler  sites  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Back  in  Switzerland,  howev¬ 
er,  the  company’s  IS  subsidiary, 
Schindler  Informatik  AG,  while 
conceding  the  value  of  ISDN’s  high¬ 
speed,  switched  overseas  connec¬ 
tions,  is  less  certain  the  technology  is 
needed  throughout  the  firm. 

“The  U.S.  is  much  more  techni¬ 
cally  driven  than  we  are,”  says 
Schindler  Informatik  IS  manager  Pe¬ 
ter  Eschenmoser.  “People  like  Ed  are 
always  talking  fancy  tech,  possibly 
because  they  have  earlier,  better 


Toy  Maker  Gives  Unification  Another  Try 


The  approach  of  the  1992  open  market  has  mo¬ 
tivated  Mattel,  Inc.,  the  Hawthorne,  Calif.- 
based  toy  company,  to  make  a  second  attempt  at 
implementing  a  common  marketing,  distribution  and 
inventory  control  system  across  Europe. 

Consolidation  of  the  company’s  current  country- 
centered  distribution  arrangement  is  a  strategic  pri¬ 
ority,  says  Michel  Bernard,  director  of  worldwide 
marketing  systems.  Moving  to  one  or  a  few  product 
warehouses  would  enable  the  company  to  keep 
stock  levels  low  and  respond  more  quickly  to  fluctu¬ 
ating  market  demands  in  individual  countries.  This 
plan  will  work  only  if  all  European  sites  use  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  software  for  inventory  control  and 
distribution,  and  Mattel  has  already  discovered  how 
difficult  it  can  be  to  obtain  that  agreement. 

About  six  years  ago,  Mattel  tried  and  failed  to  get 
its  European  sites  to  adopt  a  U.S. -developed  mar¬ 
keting  and  inventory  system  called  Mimics.  “There 
were  so  many  specificities  in  the  market;  business 
practices  were  not  the  same, ”  Bernard  says. 

The  strongest  resistance  came  from  Mattel’s 


German  subsidiary,  Mattel  Toys  GmbH,  where  the 
pilot  just  did  not  deliver  the  kind  of  reporting  that 
German  managers  expect,  says  Wolfgang  Weber, 
manager  of  MIS.  Rather  than  rejecting  the  system 
outright,  Weber's  group  enhanced  Mimics,  consoli¬ 
dating  records  across  various  databases  to  elimi¬ 
nate  redundancies  and  changing  the  marketing  and 
customer  reports.  The  resulting  system  was  re¬ 
named  MINDS,  for  Mattel  Integrated  New  Distribu¬ 
tion  System. 

In  fact,  headquarters  took  the  corrective  action 
well.  Not  only  did  central  IS  approve  the  changes, 
Bernard  says,  but  it  has  almost  determined  that 
MINDS,  which  already  serves  three  other  countries, 
should  be  the  basis  for  Mattel’s  Pan-European  mar¬ 
keting,  inventory  and  distribution  control  system. 

Of  course,  Bernard  notes,  some  modifications 
will  be  needed  in  order  for  this  to  happen,  because 
the  system  will  have  to  accommodate  less  expert 
users  as  well  as  additional  currencies  and  country 
procedures,  but  those  are  already  in  process. 

—  Elisabeth  Horwitt 
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supported  and  documented  technology.” 
Hodgson,  for  his  part,  claims  that  Europe¬ 
ans  “have  no  urgency  about  getting  things 
done.  The  Swiss  and  the  Germans  are 
technically  expert,  but  they  stand  around 
and  kick  things.” 

Hyatt  Hotels  Corp.  has  managed  to 
avoid  such  conflict  by  dividing  itself  into 
pieces.  While  the  friendly  service  at  the 
front  desks  at  the  Hyatt  International  hotel 
in  London  and  the  Hyatt  in  Chicago  may 
be  identical,  the  IS  departments  support¬ 
ing  the  two  are  quite  distinct. 

“The  international  division  of  Hyatt  is 
totally  separate,  with  separate  vice  presi¬ 
dents  and  presidents,  and  it’s  the  same  with 
information  systems,”  says  Alex  Lee,  di¬ 
rector  of  electronic  data  processing  at  Hy¬ 
att  International,  a  sister  company  of  Hyatt 
Hotels. 

Even  though  his  15 -person  IS  team, 
which  oversees  Hyatt’s  54  overseas  prop¬ 
erties,  is  based  in  Chicago,  Lee  says,  the  in¬ 
ternational  IS  operation  is  much  more 
egalitarian  than  the  domestic  one.  This 
group  cannot  make  unilateral  decisions  for 
the  field,  according  to  Lee.  Standards  are 
set  in  Chicago,  but  area  and  divisional  of¬ 
fices  and  one  or  two  data  processing  man¬ 
agers  in  each  hotel  have  decision-making 


authority  within  those  guidelines. 

The  standards  used  internationally  are 
not  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  U.S.  arm 
of  Hyatt.  For  example,  while  the  domestic 
operation  has  moved  strongly  toward 
Unix,  switching  its  central  reservations 
system  from  an  IBM  4381  mainframe  and 
proprietary  software  to  AT&T  Unix  pro¬ 
cessors  and  a  relational  database  from  In¬ 
formix  Corp.,  the  international  operation 
uses  the  Pick  operating  system. 

Even  their  network  schemes  are  differ¬ 
ent.  A  year  ago,  Hyatt’s  U.S.  operation 
moved  from  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  to  Transmission  Control  Pro¬ 
tocol/Internet  Protocol,  while  the  inter¬ 
national  operations  continue  to  use  X.25 
packet  networking.  Both  groups,  howev¬ 
er,  share  the  Unix-based  central  reserva¬ 
tions  system  in  Oakbrook,  Ill.,  connecting 
to  it  over  a  mixture  of  X.25,  private-line 
and  dial-up  facilities. 

Despite  all  of  these  differences,  Lee 
says  he  believes  the  relationship  between 
the  two  IS  groups  works  well.  “We  con¬ 
sider  what  Hyatt  domestic  does,  and  we 
keep  an  open  mind,”  he  says. 

Many  companies  have  found  a  solution 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  Benetton  S.p.A., 
an  Italian  clothing  manufacturer,  solicits 


from  its  units  in  7  5  countries  input  about 
issues  such  as  hardware  investments  but 
sets  strategy  and  develops  90%  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  at  its  central  headquarters. 

Local  data  processing  managers  are 
hired  by  the  local  units,  although  IS  direc¬ 
tor  Bruno  Zuccaro  has  influence  over  this 
hiring  process,  he  says.  Certainly,  he  has  a 
hand  in  shaping  those  hired.  Managers  are 
brought  to  Italy  and  “instructed  in  the  rules 
and  logic  of  the  company,”  he  says. 

The  ISDN  debate  aside,  Schindler  is 
making  progress  toward  operational  uni¬ 
formity.  Central  IS  has  laid  out  a  five-year 
direction,  called  Computer  Integrated  En¬ 
terprise,  that  defines  the  company’s  hard¬ 
ware  platform,  software  platform,  key  ap¬ 
plications  projects  and  the  way  it  manages 
IS.  So  far,  this  has  allowed  the  company  to 
achieve  one  key  goal  —  compatibility  of 
corporate  data  financial  reporting.  Pro¬ 
duction  planning  and  control  is  handled 
autonomously  by  each  division  because 
customer  needs  in  different  countries  dif¬ 
fer  so  widely,  Eschenmoser  says.  Further¬ 
more,  “You  can’t  get  compatibility  of  all 
business  procedures”  across  different 
countries,  he  adds.  —  Compiled  and  •writ¬ 
ten  by  Joanne  Kelleher  and  Elisabeth  Hor- 
witt. 


Managing  European  Operations  From  The  States 


Global  commodities  trader 
Transammonia,  Inc.  has 
decided  to  ignore  conventional 
wisdom,  which  says  you  need  a 
local  presence  to  manage  infor¬ 
mation  systems  in  Europe. 

“There  is  no  formal  local 
support,  no  IS”  to  keep  these 
systems  up  and  running,  says 
James  C.  Shroads,  director  of 
MIS  at  the  New  York-based 
firm.  Instead,  the  company  de¬ 
pends  on  vendors  and  “a  cou¬ 
ple  of  good  users”  at  each  site 
for  support  and  maintenance. 

European  sites  are  equipped 
with  personal  computer-based 
local-area  networks  and  com¬ 
munications  gateways,  which 
link  traders  with  their  col¬ 
leagues  around  the  world  as 
well  as  to  the  corporate  data  center  in  Tampa,  Fla.  Applica¬ 
tions  development  is  handled  in  the  U.S. 

This  strategy  is  workable,  in  part  because  Transammon¬ 
ia’s  overseas  operations  are  small  and  standardized.  The 
largest  sites  have  35  to  40  staff  members  and  “look  the 


same  from  an  operations  stand¬ 
point,”  Shroads says. 

While  keeping  systems 
management  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  has  saved  Transam¬ 
monia  the  headaches  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintaining  overseas 
IS  centers,  it  has  also  required 
some  accommodations.  IS  staff 
members  must  all  be  prepared 
to  answer  calls  from  European 
users  at  home  and  at  any  hour. 
And  in  order  to  ensure  reliable 
support  for  its  overseas  sites, 
the  company  has  limited  itself 
to  one  network  service  vendor, 
British  Telecommunications 
PLC,  and  one  systems  vendor, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge,  however,  is  making  over¬ 
seas  personnel  feel  like  participants  in  systems  decisions.  If 
you  “appearto  leave  them  no  option  or  input,”  users  will  re¬ 
spond  with  passive  resistance,  says  Christopher  Rapseik, 
manager  of  corporate  systems.  “They’ll  find  some  reason 
not  to  use  the  system.”  —  Elisabeth  Horwitt 


Reinhold  Spiegler 


Transammonia's  Shroads  and  Rapseik  spend  several 
•weeks  per  year  working  at  overseas  sites 
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Europeans  say: 

'WALK,  DON'T  RUN' 


Pcs  Multiply  But  Seldom  Do  The  Big  Jobs 


Europeans  have  been  buying 
personal  computers  with 
abandon  in  recent  years, 
but  there  is  considerable 
growth  potential  left,  according  to 
local  market  research  firms. 

For  example,  Inteco  Corp.,  a 
market  research  and  consulting  firm 
in  Surrey,  England,  is  forecasting 
that  mainframes,  which  now  repre¬ 
sent  22%  of  equipment  shipments  in 
Western  Europe,  will  drop  back  to 
18%  by  1995.  The  company  expects 
that  midrange  systems,  currently  the  top-selling  equip¬ 
ment  category,  will  hold  steady  at  46%  of  the  total  mar¬ 
ket,  suggesting  that  much  of  the  surge  in  PCs  and  Unix 
workstations,  which  it  sees  as  the  real  comers,  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  mainframe  vendors. 

Despite  their  hot  sales  profile,  PCs  still  tend  to  be 
used  mostly  in  stand-alone  mode  across  Europe  and 
mostly  by  lower  level  personnel.  According  to  Inteco, 


only  25%  of  managers  in  Western 
Europe  have  a  PC  or  workstation  on 
their  desks,  as  opposed  to  more  than 
50%intheU.S. 

Mainframes  and  minicomputers 
continue  to  be  the  center  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  are  used  to  run 
applications  critical  to  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  several  European  and 
American  information  systems 
managers.  In  most  parts  of  Europe, 
companies  are  more  cautious  about 
setting  up  local-area  networks  to 
handle  critical  applications. 

Swissair  AG  is  starting  to  interconnect  worksta¬ 
tions,  IBM  Application  System/400s  and  IBM  Personal 
System/2s  for  a  distributed  financial  applications  proj¬ 
ect  but  plans  to  take  things  slowly,  says  Waldo  Hasler, 
general  manager  of  computer  centers. 

“We’re  doing  distributed  processing  slowly,  if  it 

Continued  on  page  12 


Packaged  Software  Gains  Acceptance 


Homegrown  and  custom-developed  soft¬ 
ware  is  still  the  rule  inside  European  com¬ 
panies,  and  some  degree  of  bias  against  ap¬ 
plications  “not  invented  here”  persists  in 
most  countries,  according  to  users  and  analysts  familiar 
with  the  region.  But  this  tradition  is  changing,  largely 
because  of  the  need  for  speedier  deployment  of  systems 
in  the  increasingly  competitive  and  volatile  European 
marketplace. 

European  companies  are  moving 
toward  ready-made  applications, 
and,  according  to  UK  research  and 
consulting  firm  Inteco  Corp.,  the 
emerging  appetite  for  applications 
is  decidedly  international,  with  sales 
for  general-purpose  applications 
dominated  by  companies  such  as 
Microsoft  Corp.,  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Borland  International, 

Inc.,  Oracle  Corp.,  Informix  Corp., 

Computer  Associates  International, 


Inc.  and  Dun  and  Bradstreet  Software.  IBM  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  which  claim  lions’  shares  of  main¬ 
frame  and  midrange  equipment  sales,  are  also  strong 
suppliers  of  software. 

There  are  also  some  Europe-based  international 
players  with  considerable  sales  across  Europe.  Software 
AG  is  one.  Another  is  SAP  AG  of  Walkdorf,  Germany, 
which  has  long  been  the  premier  vendor  of  integrated, 
multilingual  software  for  multina¬ 
tional  manufacturers  with  IBM 
mainframes.  In  addition,  Inteco 
says,  many  small  software  vendors 
provide  vertical  and  niche  applica¬ 
tions  for  local  country  markets. 

Interest  in  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  tools  is 
also  on  the  upswing,  although  actual 
implementation  is  progressing 
slowly. 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  actual 
Continued  on  page  12 


David  Flaherty 
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PCs  Multiply 

Continued  from  page  11 
makes  sense,  not  for  its  own  sake,”  Hasler 
says.  “You  always  hear  about  cheap  MIPS 
[with  distributed  PCs],  but  if  you  put  it  all 
together  and  add  skills  and  administration, 
it  is  not  so  cheap.” 

This  attitude  of  caution  is  pervasive.  In 
fact,  even  in  countries  where  LANs  are 
common,  the  systems  are  primarily  used  to 
run  routine  office  automation  applications 
and  for  sharing  peripherals. 

Tom  Koehler,  a  consultant  at  Andersen 
Consulting  in  Germany,  estimates  that 
75%  of  the  top  3,000  German  companies 
have  set  up  PC  LANs,  although  not  neces¬ 
sarily  at  all  sites.  “But  they  still  use  the 
mainframes  for  critical  applications,” 


Packaged  Software 

Continued  from  page  1 1 
level  of  current  CASE  usage.  Rob  Baldock, 
partner  in  charge  of  the  business  develop¬ 
ment  management  group  at  Andersen 
Consulting’s  London  office,  puts  the  fig¬ 
ure  at  somewhere  between  30%  and  40% 
of  all  companies,  while  Russell  Jones,  the 
late  editor  of  The  Software  Development 
Monitor ,  a  CASE  journal  in  the  UK,  saw 
the  incidence  as  much  lower.  “The  great 
unwashed  —  80%  to  90%  —  are  doing  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing,”  he  said  in  an  interview 
shortly  before  his  death. 

If  things  seem  to  be  moving  slowly,  the 
reasons  may  have  more  to  do  with  general 
philosophy  and  style  than  any  particular 
misgivings  about  the  technology.  Many 
Europeans  observe  that  European  compa- 


Koehler  explained. 

One  factor  inhibiting  the  widespread 
adoption  of  networked  PCs  for  substan¬ 
tive  applications  may  be  that  providers  of 
technology  —  LAN  software  and  PCs  — 
often  view  Europe  as  second  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  U.S.  market,  says  A1  Hyland, 
director  of  worldwide  systems  at  Polaroid 
Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “They  don’t 
introduce  the  technology  there  until  they 
have  penetrated  the  U.S.,”  he  says,  and 
even  when  vendors  do  get  around  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  they  sometimes  “don’t  seem  to  have 
the  same  level  of  technical  support  lined  up 
as  they  do  in  the  U.S.” 

Part  of  the  reluctance  to  set  up  LANs 
also  stems  from  a  shortage  of  talent  to  ad¬ 
minister  and  maintain  them. 


nies  are  not  generally  as  fast  off  the  mark  as 
their  U.S.  counterparts  in  making  new 
technology  investments.  Furthermore, 
many  European  companies  have  long  pre¬ 
ferred  working  with  contract  program¬ 
ming  houses  to  handling  their  own  systems 
development. 

A  mix  of  vendors 

The  CASE  tools  that  are  in  use  today  come 
from  a  mixture  of  U.S.  and  domestic  ven¬ 
dors,  with  a  slight  bias  in  individual  coun¬ 
tries  toward  well-established  local  prod¬ 
ucts. 

One  key  difference  between  CASE  in 
Europe  and  CASE  in  the  U.S.  is  the  pre¬ 
ferred  platform.  According  to  Andrew 
Milner,  director  of  a  membership  research 
program  on  systems  development  at  UK 


“PC  LANs  have  been  on  my  wish  list 
for  two  years,  but  there  is  no  personnel  to 
do  it,”  says  Wolfgang  Weber,  manager  of 
MIS  at  Mattel  Toys’  German  subsidiary, 
Mattel  Toys  GmbH,  adding  that  he  hopes 
to  get  management  approval  and  sufficient 
staff  resources  for  a  LAN  to  connect  20 
stand-alone  PS/2s  by  year’s  end. 

Fear  loss  of  control 

Frequently,  however,  the  real  holdup  for 
LAN-based  systems  is  IS  reluctance. 

Thomas  Starkloff,  director  of  Nolan, 
Norton  Institute  in  Paris,  says  that  in 
France,  where  downsizing  is  just  starting 
to  occur,  IS  managers  are  expressing  many 
of  the  same  concerns  about  loss  of  direct 
control  that  their  American  counterparts 
have  long  voiced. 

And  in  Germany,  Mario  Pimentel,  an 
analyst  at  Nolan,  Norton  Institute  in 
Frankfurt,  says  that  often  business  users 
are  willing  to  move  to  LANs,  but  informa¬ 
tion  technology  managers  aren’t  anxious  to 
support  LAN-based  computing.  This  re¬ 
sistance  from  systems  managers  is  starting 
to  produce  a  situation  in  which  users  are 
buying  and  setting  up  their  own  LANs,  he 
says.  —  Michael  Alexander 


consultancy  Butler  Cox,  most  CASE  de¬ 
velopment  work  in  Europe  is  done  on  the 
mainframe. 

Internal  software  development  and  the 
use  of  CASE  tools  may  surge  as  a  result  of 
some  efforts  under  way  to  develop  a  Pan- 
European  systems  development  style. 
Two  major  initiatives  are  at  work  for  Pan- 
European  CASE  and  Common  Applica¬ 
tion  Environment. 

The  first  is  the  European  Community- 
sponsored  “Euromethod,”  which  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  combine  CASE  methodologies  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  French  and  UK 
governments. 

Meanwhile,  a  commercial  initiative  is 
under  way  as  part  of  the  Eureka  Software 
Factory  (ESF).  ESF,  which  claims  some  14 
companies  and  institutes  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  is  investigating  a  range  of  advanced 
technologies,  including  CASE. 

The  organization,  which  is  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Berlin,  is  working  with  a  $400 
million  budget  to  produce  a  software  de¬ 
velopment  environment  capable  of  tran¬ 
scending  platform  language  and  procedur¬ 
al  differences. 

Commercial  case  tools  are  expected  by 
1994.  Last  year,  ESF  demonstrated  its  first 
prototypes.  —  Ellis  Booker 


Spending  profiles 

Investments  in  packaged  software  vs.  applications  development  differ  considerably  across 
Western  Europe.  Italians  spend  the  most  on  packages,  relative  to  in-house  development 
($3  billion).  The  gap  is  much  wider  in  the  UK  and  Western  Getvnatiy 


Applications  development 

Operations,  personnel  and 
outside  services 


Hardware  and  packaged  software 


$12 


Italy  S27  France  $37  UK  $39 

!  (Estimated  1990  information  systems  budgets  in  billions) 

Western 

Germany 

$53 

Other 

countries 

$66 

^ KSlI  ^  3 1  1 

Source:  Ledgeway/Dataquest 
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•  Networking  • 


Kenneth  Chin 


Benetton's 

Zuccaro: 

“We  can’t 
■ wait  months 
to  connect 
our  new 
companies 
—  we  want  our 
operations  to 
be  set  up  in 
one  month” 


Crossing  Europe 


VAN 


TRANSPORT 


Ask  almost  any  information  systems  man¬ 
ager  to  name  the  biggest  obstacle  to  a  tru¬ 
ly  open  European  market  and  the  answer 
will  be  immediate:  the  closed  state  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  telecommunications. 

Things  aren’t  as  bad  as  they  once  were.  For  example, 
it  is  now  often  possible  to  use  the  same 
type  of  telecommunications  equipment 
in  several  countries.  And,  in  some 
places,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  go 
through  the  Postal  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  authorities  (PTT)  when  or¬ 
dering  data  links  out  of  the  country.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  there’s  a  lot  of 
work  still  to  be  done. 

Not  surprisingly,  multinational  cor¬ 
porations  —  many  of  them  U.S. -based 
—  are  applying  the  greatest  pressure  for  change. What 
these  users  want,  according  to  George  McKendrick,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  International  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Users  Group  (Intug),  is  primarily  good-quality 
private  circuits,  bandwidth  on  demand  and  the  ability  to 
connect  their  choice  of  equipment  to  the  public  net¬ 
work.  But  another  common  complaint  is  that  the  speed 


and  quality  of  circuits  and  services  varies  enormously. 

European  PTT  s’  international  T 1  rates  differ  wide¬ 
ly  (see  chart  page  15).  And  the  European  telecommuni¬ 
cations  users  group,  Eurolug,  recently  concluded  that 
various  PTTs  levy  “arbitrary”  tariffs  on  their  X.25 
packet-switched  network  services.  Furthermore,  trans- 
European  networking  standards  are 
still  the  stuff  of  dreams. 

For  instance,  X.25  public  networks, 
which  supposedly  employ  the  same 
standard  protocol,  do  not  interoperate 
well,  according  to  Intug’s  McKendrick. 

Rather  than  have  to  deal  with  a  gag¬ 
gle  of  individual  PTTs,  a  growing 
number  of  multinationals  have  been 
turning  to  international  value-added 
network  (VAN)  providers. 

The  Italian  apparel  company,  Benetton  S.p.A.,  for 
example,  decided  six  years  ago  to  replace  a  collection  of 
lines  leased  from  various  PTTs  with  General  Electric 
Information  Services’  (GEIS)  VAN  service.  For  a  75- 
country  communications  system  that  runs  critical  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  sales  support,  cash  clearing  and  product 
distribution  control,  “We  needed  worldwide  support 


Many  companies 
are  turning  to 
value-added 
networks  rather 
than  dealing  with 
multiple  PTTs 
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and  quick  response,”  says  Bruno  Zuccaro, 
Benetton’s  director  of  IS.  “We  can’t  wait 
months  to  connect  our  new  companies.” 

Transammonia,  Inc.,  a  New  York- 
based  commodities  trader,  chose  BT  T ym- 
net,  Inc.  to  both  operate  and  manage  its 
global  network,  according  to  James 
Shroads,  the  New  York-based  internation¬ 
al  commodities  trader’s  director  of  IS. 
“You  want  a  single-source  and  a  single 
point  of  contact,”  rather  than  a  collection 
of  PTT  X.25  services  roughly  glued  to¬ 
gether,  Shroads  says.  At  a  previous  job, 
Shroads  had  to  manage  such  a  disparate 
network,  “and  it  was  no  fun.” 

Although  direct  dealings  with  PTTs 
can  still  be  difficult,  progress  is  being  made 
on  a  number  of  fronts.  The  EC  and  other 
regulatory  bodies  have  produced  a  steady 
stream  of  initiatives  during  the  last  couple 
of  years  aimed  at  improving  the  state  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  networking  (see  story  below).  In¬ 
stallation  of  fiber-optic  cable,  which  offers 
much  greater  reliability  and  capacity  than 
copper-based  wiring,  has  shifted  into  high 
gear  across  the  continent.  Even  the  fero¬ 
ciously  independent  PTTs  are  starting  to 
come  around. 

Not  all  PTTs  are  coming  around  at  the 
same  pace,  but  most  are  signaling  some 
recognition  of  the  need  for  change  (see 


Playing  the  circuits 

Monthly  rental  charges  (in  U.S.  dollars) 
for  64K  hit/sec.  and  2M  bit/sec.  circuits 
to  the  U.S.  vary  widely  from  country  to 
country,  but  Italy  is  the  costliest  point  of 


Belgium 

$4,041 

$49,087 

France 

$4,373 

$52,618 

Germany 

$6,198 

$58,576 

Italy 

$9,252 

$92,518 

Netherlands 

$4,505 

$49,451 

Switzerland 

$4,452 

$51,189 

UK  (BT*) 

$4,440 

$54,766 

UK  (MCL*) 

$3,863 

$47,714 

(Based  on  the  most  commonly  used 
trans-Atlantic  cable  connection  TAT-8) 

*BT  is  British  Telecommunications  PLC 
MCL  is  Mercury  Communications  Ltd. 

Source:  Tarifica  Service/Logica  UK 

story  page  15). 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  has 
been  a  new  willingness  to  consider  alli¬ 
ances  that  could  make  life  easier  for  com¬ 
panies  requiring  multicountry  networks. 
Last  May,  for  example,  AT&T,  British 
Telecom  PLC,  France  Telecom  and  Ko- 
kusai  Denshin  Denwa,  the  Japanese  carri¬ 


er,  announced  an  alliance  that  allows  users 
to  order  transglobal  equipment  and  ser¬ 
vices  from  any  one  of  the  four. 

Actually,  the  first  instance  of  PTT  col¬ 
laboration  was  engineered  by  General 
Electric  Co.  two  years  ago,  when  the  com¬ 
pany  hired  BT,  France  Telecom  and 
AT&T  to  jointly  build  and  operate  its  in¬ 
ternational  network.  According  to  Stanley 
Welland,  GE’s  manager  of  corporate  tele¬ 
communications,  the  resulting  network 
transformed  a  hodgepodge  of  European 
links  into  a  coordinated  private  T1  net¬ 
work  spanning  25  countries  and  linked  to 
the  U.S.  via  trans-Atlantic  cable  lines  ter¬ 
minating  in  France  and  the  UK. 

Ultimately,  the  real  key  to  transparent 
and  dependable  pan-European  communi¬ 
cations  will  be  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  (ISDN),  a  standard  for  exchang¬ 
ing  voice,  data  and  image  over  both  packet- 
and  circuit-switched  lines.  That  however, 
is  still  a  distant  ideal  in  most  places. 

Although  all  of  the  major  European 
PTTs  have  committed  to  ISDN,  only 
France  and  the  UK  have  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  widespread  ISDN  domestic 
services.  Each  country  still  has  its  own  fla¬ 
vor  of  ISDN,  with  no  guarantee  of  inter¬ 
operability.  —  Compiled  and  written  by 
Elisabeth  Horwitt. 


Some  Rays  Of  Hope 


Although  Europe  remains  a  jumble  of  regulations,  tariff 
structures  and  incompatible  technologies,  there  is 
hope  that  some  of  these  tangles  will  be  sorted  out  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  initiatives  from  a  variety  of  sources.  What  follows  is  a 
rundown  of  some  of  the  most  pressing  concerns  for  busi¬ 
nesses  operating  in  and  across  Europe  and  recent  activi¬ 
ties  that  attempt  to  address  them. 

Problem:  Individual  country  requirements 
for  certification  of  telecommunications 
equipment. 

Response:  A  European  Community  (EC)  di¬ 
rective  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Ministers 
last  July  does  away  with  country-by-country 
conformance  testing  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  terminal  equipment.  When  a  full  set  of 
standards  is  defined,  which  has  not  hap¬ 
pened  yet,  equipment  that  meets  the  EC- 
defined  standards  will  be  stamped  to  certify  that  it  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  connection  to  public  networks  in  all  EC  member 
countries. 

Problem:  Variations  in  tariff  structures. 

Response:The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  De¬ 
velopment,  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
others  are  looking  at  the  issue  of  telecommunications  tar¬ 
iffs.  In  general,  what  these  groups  are  advocating  is  a  cost- 


based  pricing  scheme  and  a  common  formula  across  PTTs 
for  calculating  the  prices  of  various  network  services. 
Problem:  Cost  structures  that  impede  free  competition  by 
value-added  network  services. 

Response:  A  June  1 990  EC  directive  stipulates  that  value- 
added  network  services  must  be  opened  to  competition. 

The  directive  seeks  to  ensure  that  PTTs 
provide  the  basic  lines  to  value-added  net¬ 
works  at  about  the  same  cost  and  level  of 
access  that  they  provide  to  their  own  ser¬ 
vices. 

Problem:  Lack  of  pan-European  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  (ISDN). 

Response:  The  European  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Standards  Institute  (ETSI),  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  EC-sponsored  standards-setting  bod¬ 
ies,  has  hammered  out  several  specifica¬ 
tions,  test  principles  and  attachment  requirements  for 
ISDN,  which  have  been  adopted  as  standards. 

Calling  something  a  European  Telecommunications 
Standard  does  not  actually  make  it  so,  however.  ETSI-pro- 
claimed  standards  must  still  pass  through  the  EC  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  Council  of  Ministers  and  then  go  on  to  member 
states  for  “implementing  legislation.” 

—  Ellis  Booker 
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Ptts  Cling  To  Home  Court  Advantage 


Will  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  follow  Great  Britain’s 
lead  and  establish  free  markets  in  telecommuni¬ 
cations?  Don't  hold  your  breath. 

Most  of  the  Postal  Telephone  and  Telegraph  authorities 
(PTT)  have  no  objection  at  all  to  competition,  as  long  as  it’s 
notontheirturf. 

France,  for  example,  plans  to  sell  packet  switching  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  UK  through  its  subsidiary  Transpac.  France  re¬ 
cently  passed  laws  to  make  it  easier  for  value-added  net¬ 
work  (VAN)  vendors  to  provide  services  linking  the  country 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Recently,  however,  the  minister  of 
posts,  telecommunications  and  space  reiterated  that  the 
government  sees  no  call  to  end  France  Telecom’s  monopo¬ 
ly  of  regular  phone  lines. 

France,  it  should  be  noted,  is  at  the  more  liberal  and  pro¬ 
gressive  end  of  the  scale.  Germany  reportedly  lags  behind 
most  of  the  major  industrial  countries  when  it  comes  to  te¬ 
lecom  liberalization.  Deutsche  Bundespost,  levies  some  of 
the  highest  international  leased-line  rates  in  Europe.  While 
VAN  vendors  were  recently  allowed  to  offer  services  directly 


to  German  customers,  competition  is  still  kept  under  tight 
control.  The  situation  in  Switzerland  is  even  worse.  Local 
leased-line  rates  are  high,  and  users  must  order  all  of  their 
telecommunications  equipment  and  network  services 
through  the  PTT. 

The  good  news  is  that  even  the  more  recalcitrant  PTTs 
are  reportedly  eager  to  improve  their  records.  In  Spain, 
which  like  Italy  is  the  target  of  many  complaints  about  line 
quality  and  service  delays,  Telefonica  installed  1.6  million 
lines  last  year  and  is  promising  to  deploy  switched  56K  and 
64K  bit/sec.  and  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network 
(ISDN)  services  by  year’s  end.  And  at  Deutsche  Bundes¬ 
post,  rate  cuts  and  major  network  upgrades,  including  ISDN 
implementations,  are  reportedly  in  the  cards  and  only  being 
held  up  by  the  PTT’s  obligation  to  upgrade  eastern  Germa¬ 
ny’s  telecom  infrastructure. 

The  PTTs  are  also  showing  new  willingness  to  bargain. 
For  example,  a  group  of  Fortune  500  companies  are  work¬ 
ing  with  Belgium’s  PTT  on  a  plan  for  volume  discounting. 

—  Elisabeth  Horwitt 


The  state  of  European  connections 

The  PTTs  —  Europe’s  telecom  authorities  —  current  services  and  planned  changes 


PTT  name, 
country 

What  year  does 
the  PTT  say  it 
will  offer  ISDN 
throughout  its 
country? 

What  is  current  or  planned 
availability  of  digital  services 
as  a  percentage  of  local  and 
trunk  lines? 

How  has  the  PTT 
moved  to  lower  its  tariffs 
for  private  TI/E1  lines? 

Generaldirektion  der 
Schweizer  PTT, 
Switzerland 

End  of  1992 

85%  of  trunk  by  1992 

No  change  nationally.  Reduced  by  32%  per  month 
to  U.S.  on  March  1,  1991.  Similar  reductions 
effected  for  other  overseas  destinations. 

France  Telecom,  Inc., 
France 

Available  now 

100%  of  local  completed 
now,  95%  of  trunk  by  1995 

No  change  nationally.  Reduced  by  approximately 
10%  to  U.S.  on  July  1,  1990.  Circuit  costs  to  UK 
and  Ireland  also  reduced  by  12%  per  month. 

British  Telecom  PLC, 
Britain 

End  of  1992 

45%  of  local  and 

100%  of  trunk  completed  now 

Increased  nationally.  No  recent  change  in  circuit 
costs  to  U.S.,  but  circuit  charges  to  European 
destinations,  Australia  and  Singapore  have  been 
reduced. 

Mercury 

Communications  Ltd., 
Britain 

End  of  1991 

100%  digital  now 

Increased  nationally.  Circuit  costs  to  U.S.  reduced 
on  April  2,  1991. 

RTT, 

Belgium 

Available  now 

39%  of  local  and 

5 1  %  of  trunk  available  now 

Decreased  nationally  on  March  1,  1990.  Reduced 
on  May  1,  1991, 4%  for  2M-  and  20%  for  1.5M 
bit/sec.  to  U.S.  Similar  reduction  effected  for 
European  destinations. 

DBP  Telekom,  Inc., 
Germany 

1 993  for  Western 
Germany,  1997 
for  entire 
country 

95%  of  local  and 

70%-80%  of  trunk  available 
now 

No  change  nationally  at  present.  Reduced 
international  costs  by  30%  in  September  1989. 
Reduced  costs  for  analog  circuits  to  U.S.  by  25%. 

Telefonica, 

Spain 

End  of  1992 

20%  of  local  and 

50%  of  trunk  available  now, 

:  75%  of  trunk  by  1992 

Increased  nationally.  No  recent  international 
change.  Proposed  reductions  are  currently 
awaiting  government  approval. 

SIP  and  ASST  (national), 
Italcable  (international), 
Italy 

End  of  1992/1993 

50%  of  local  and 

75%  of  trunk  available  now 

Increased  nationally.  Reduced  approximately  18% 
to  all  international  destinations  on  Jan.  16,  1991. 

Source:  Tarifica  Service/Logica  UK 
August  12, 1991  •  Computerworld 


IS 


The  cost  crunch. 


Budgets  get  cut.  Demands 

Tradition  has  it  that  if  you  want  something 
done  for  less,  you  do  it  yourself.  So  once  again, 
the  computer  world  defies  tradition. 

IS  departments  are  discovering  that  many 
uin-house"  functions  can  be  handled  more 
economically,  and  better,  by  outside  specialists. 
Which  is  why,  as  belts  tighten,  outsourcing  has 
become  a  hot  topic. 

It’s  also  why  IBM  has  dramatically  expanded 
our  range  of  services,  to  provide  whatever  kinds 
of  support  you  need,  to  save  you  the  most  money. 

For  example,  we  can  run  your  whole 


data  center  (as  we  re  now  doing  for  several  large 
customers)  or  we  can  take  responsibility  for 
selected  areas: 

From  disaster  recovery,  to  network  manage¬ 
ment,  to  application  development  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  to  training  your  people  and  helping  end 
users,  to  installing  fiber  optics,  to  multivendor 
integration  and  maintenance,  to  name  a  lew. 

If  you  like,  we  can  begin  by  analyzing  your 
operation  to  see  where,  or  il,  we  can  help  you. 

If  you  don't  need  us,  we  ll  say  so.  But  il  we  can 
save  you  money,  we  ll  show  you  how,  up  front. 


Vie  11  also  put  you  in  touch  with  similar  custom¬ 
ers  so  you  can  share  their  experience. 

The  idea  is  for  IBM  to  lighten  vour  IS  bur- 
den.  to  free  vour  resources  so  vou  can  locus  on 
your  core  business.  Alter  all,  our  core  business 
is  IS.  We  re  already  geared  for  just  about  any 
problem  you’re  likely  to  face.  So  our  economies 
of  scale  can  mean  economy  for  you,  too. 

lo  learn  more  about  how  IBM  services  can 
help  vou  meet  both  your  needs 
and  your  budget,  call  us 
at  1  800  IBM-6676,  ext.  881.  - 


•  Staffing  • 


On  Sont 

LES 

TECHIES? 

iring  the  right  person  for  any  job  can  be 
tricky,  but  in  some  European  countries, 
information  systems  managers  are  finding 
it  impossible  to  hire  anyone  at  all. 

“The  demand  in  France  is  high  for  [IS] 
professionals,”  says  Alain  Diriberry,  senior  manager  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  at  National  Westminster  Bank  SA 
in  Paris.  “We’re  lacking  20%  of  the  workers  needed  to  fill 
jobs.” 

“The  market  in  Germany  is  empty,”  says  Uwe  Renald 
Mueller  at  Robert  Bosch  GmbH,  a  maker  of  automotive 
equipment.  “It’s  very  hard  to  get  experienced  specialists. 
The  growth  rate  of  [information  technology]  usage  within 
the  industry  has  been  very  high  for  the  last  10  years,  and 
universities  cannot  educate  enough  people.  ” 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  an  absolute  shortage  of 
data  processing  professionals,  but  rather,  a  high  demand 
for  a  limited  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  particular  skills, 
says  Richard  Wonder,  na¬ 
tional  director  of  the  IS  divi¬ 
sion  at  Menlo  Park,  Calif.- 
based  Robert  Half 
International,  Inc.  “Often, 
there  are  local  people  avail¬ 
able,  but  like  the  U.S.,  the 
people  with  the  most  high- 
tech  skills,  such  as  Application  System/400  or  Unix,  are 
more  in  demand.” 

People  who  have  older  DP  skills  such  as  Cobol  are  in 
large  supply,  he  says,  but  companies  aren’t  anxious  to  hire 
them. 

The  economic  unification  of  Europe  has  put  a  particu¬ 
lar  premium  on  some  specialties,  Wonder  observes.  “Peo¬ 
ple  who  have  EDI  and  connectivity  skills  are  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  and  high  demand.  Manufacturers  as  a  whole  are 


Manuel lo  Paganelli 


Diriberry:  Companies  often  use  contracts  for  temporary 
labor  as  a  means  of  finding  recruits 

upgrading  to  CAD/CAM  and  CIM  systems,  so  those  peo¬ 
ple  are  in  demand.  Retailers  are  developing  regional  cen¬ 
ters,  so  communications  experts  who  know  retailing  are  in 
demand.” 

Shortages  like  these  are  driving  up  salaries  in  many 
places.  In  England,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  average  data  pro¬ 
cessing  salary  has  increased 
by  12%  to  13%  per  year  in 
recent  years,  Wonder  says. 

Some  companies  are 
turning  to  outside  services  as 
one  way  to  get  the  technical 
help  they  require  (see  story 
next  page).  This  actually  is 
not  a  new  idea  for  European  companies,  says  Tom  Moore, 
president  of  the  European  division  of  Montreal-based 
consulting  firm  DMR  Group,  Inc.  Contract  programming 
firms  have  long  been  a  very  big  business  in  Europe.  And, 
Moore  adds,  a  lot  of  European  companies  prefer  working 
with  “body  shops”  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  the 
length  of  time  it  can  take  to  make  a  hire  even  after  you  have 
found  a  good  prospect  —  “often  three  months,  sometimes 
six”  —  and  the  “extremely  high  social  and  benefit 


Once  they  find  people  to  hire, 
employers  usually  don’t  have  too 
hard  a  time  keeping  them. 
Europeans  do  not  tend  to  be  job 
hoppers.  Turnover  is  lower  in  most 
European  countries  than  in  the  U.S. 
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costs”  for  employees  in  many  coun¬ 
tries. 

Finding  talent  is  also  not  a  simple 
question  of  matching  skill  require¬ 
ments  with  skill  supplies. 

Language  can  also  be  an  important 
factor,  particularly  for  companies 
with  operations  in  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries.  While  it  is  true  that  English  is 
the  language  of  business  in  Europe, 
most  day-to-day  communications  are 
conducted  in  the  local  language, 
Moore  says.  And  that  means  it  is  very 
difficult  to  operate  in  Europe  unless 
you  speak  at  least  two  languages. 

Mobility  or,  more  precisely,  the 
lack  of  it  can  also  be  a  difficult  issue, 
especially  if  a  company  wants  to  use 
staff  rotation  to  replicate  skills  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries  or  to  create  a  multina¬ 
tional  staff  for  an  IS  facility  that  sup¬ 
ports  business  functions  in  a  number 
of  countries.  Legal  restrictions  on 
hiring  foreigners  over  domestic 
workers  still  exist,  even  though  the 
European  Community  has  plans  to 
open  up  that  situation.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  it  is  not  law  but  culture 
that  represents  the  real  barrier. 

“The  law  says  you  have  to  prove 
you  can’t  get  someone  with  the  right 
skills  in  the  country,”  says  Francois 
Charrier,  a  consultant  at  Andersen 


Consulting  in  Switzerland.  “But,”  he 
adds,  “that  is  not  too  tough  to  prove 
with  EDP”  because  of  the  shortage  of 
technical  talent  there. 

Willingness  to  relocate  varies 
from  place  to  place  and  person  to  per¬ 
son,  but  it  certainly  can’t  be  assumed. 

“We  have  tried  to  bring  people 
from  other  countries,  but  it  is  not 

“We  have  tried  to  bring 
people  from  other 
countries,  hut  it  is  not 
easy.  The  European 
mentality  is  to  stay  local.  ” 
Uwe  Ronald  Mueller 

easy,”  Mueller  says.  “The  European 
mentality  is  to  stay  local.  If  you  go 
more  than  a  few  hundred  miles,  there 
is  a  difference  in  thinking,  behavior, 
language.  So  people  do  not  move  as 
easily  or  quickly  as  they  do  in  the 
States.” 

On  the  plus  side,  once  they  find 
people  to  hire,  employers  usually 
don’t  have  too  hard  a  time  keeping 
them.  By  and  large,  Europeans  do  not 
tend  to  be  job  hoppers.  Turnover  is 


lower  in  most  European  countries 
than  it  is  in  the  U.S.,  several  IS  manag¬ 
ers  say. 

One  reason  for  low  turnover  may 
be  that  workers  in  most  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  are  a  lot  more  protected  than 
workers  in  the  U.S.  “In  Europe,  it  is 
hard  to  fire  someone,”  observes  Mi¬ 
chel  Bernard,  director  of  worldwide 
marketing  systems  at  Mattel  GmbH,  a 
subsidiary  of  Mattel,  Inc.  “The  laws 
are  very  protective.”  And  laws  in 
many  places  don’t  just  govern  termi¬ 
nations  —  they  also  cover  quality  of 
work  life. 

“In  France,  you  can’t  push  people 
as  hard  as  they  do  in  the  typical  U.S. 
[IS]  sweatshop,”  says  Thomas  Stark- 
loff,  director  of  Nolan  Norton  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Paris.  There  are  several  laws 
that  limit  when  and  how  much  em¬ 
ployees  are  required  to  work,  he 
points  out,  as  well  as  how  much  com¬ 
panies  must  spend  on  education. 

In  fact,  one  drawback  to  low  turn¬ 
over  is  that  long-term  employees  may 
not  keep  abreast  of  technical  changes, 
which  can  be  a  problem  for  some 
firms.  To  help  cope,  European  com¬ 
panies  routinely  invest  heavily  in 
training.  — Compiled  and  written  by 
Michael  Alexander  and  Joanne  Kel- 
leher 


Outsourcing  Seed  Planted,  Ready  To  Grow  In  Europe 


If  you  can’t  find  enough  locals  to  staff  a  European 
operation,  or  if  you  just  need  some  help  getting 
by  while  you  figure  out  how  to  assemble  a  team, 
don't  worry.  There’s  plenty  of  help  available  on  a 
contract  basis,  and  a  lot  of  it  even  has  an  American 
twang.  U.S.  service  providers  are  setting  up  beach¬ 
heads  all  over  Europe.  Familiar  names  such  as  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  CSC,  Inc.  and  Andersen 
Consulting  are  cropping  up  alongside  established 
European  service  providers  such  as  Serna  Group 
and  Cap  Gemini  Sogeti. 

So  far,  outsourcing  —  or  facilities  management 
as  it  is  more  commonly  known  in  Europe  —  has  not 
made  as  big  a  splash  as  it  has  in  the  U.S.  Most  of  the 
European  players  still  derive  the  bulk  of  their  reve¬ 
nue  from  contract  programming,  which  is  much  more 
heavily  used  in  Europe  as  a  whole  than  in  the  U.S. 

Many  observers  feel,  however,  that  increasing 
demand  for  sophisticated  systems  and  complex 
networks,  when  combined  with  talent  shortages,  will 
make  the  idea  of  outsourcing  more  attractive  for 
both  European  companies  and  foreigners  operating 
in  Europe. 


Cap  Gemini  Sogeti  certainly  believes  that.  It 
launched  a  Pan-European  facilities  management 
group  in  May,  shortly  after  it  cinched  a  deal  to  handle 
computing  and  networking  for  the  UK  arm  of  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.  through  its  recently  acquired  Hoskyns  fa¬ 
cilities  management  operation. 

In  the  meantime,  both  European  and  U.S.  com¬ 
puter  vendors  are  crowding  into  the  field. 

German  automotive  equipment  maker  Robert 
Bosch  GmbH  handed  part  of  a  major  data  center 
near  Stuttgart,  Germany,  over  to  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  to  run.  Bosch  had  several  reasons  for  partner¬ 
ing  with  DEC  to  run  its  data  center  operations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Uwe  Renald  Mueller,  who  heads  up  data 
processing  at  the  center.  Operational  costs  were  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly,  he  says,  and  the  data  center  had 
been  growing  by  about  1 00%  per  year  for  the  past 
four  to  five  years.  If  that  weren’t  enough,  he 
adds, “We  have  a  more  complex  work  flow  and  very 
expensive  [information  technology]  specialists,  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  experienced  specialists  —  for 
VMS  or  anything.” 

—  Michael  Alexander  and  Joanne  Kelleher 
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Enterprise  Connections  • 


SYSTEMS 

without 

BORDERS 


Centuries  of  proximity  with  often  incompati¬ 
ble  neighbors  have  taught  Europeans  patience 
and  the  fine  art  of  compromise.  These  are 
lessons  that  many  firms  operating  in  Europe  are 
now  finding  they  must  apply  to  the  intricate  pro¬ 
cess  of  linking  systems  and  software  in  a  meaning¬ 
ful  way  across  the  whole  span  of  their  business. 


Europe  is  commonly  believed  to 
be  far  ahead  of  the  U.S.  when  it  comes 
to  standards  implementation,  but 
many  local  sources  say  perception  is 
considerably  exaggerated. 

At  this  point,  U.S.  companies 
operating  in  European  countries  are 
actually  pushing  standards  in  Europe 
as  hard  as  or  harder  than  the  Europe¬ 
ans  are,  according  to  Ken  Meates, 
managing  director  of  Team  Focused 
Design  Ltd.,  a  Berkshire,  UK-based 


open  systems  consultancy. 

“There  is  a  good  deal  of  skepti¬ 
cism  [in  Europe]  regarding  open  sys¬ 
tems  because  of  the  slow  process  of 
developing  the  upper  level  standards” 
for  the  Open  Systems  Interconnect 
(OSI)  model,  Meates  says. 

One  reason  for  this  skepticism  is 
the  fact  that  many  vendors  are  not 
moving  toward  full  OSI  support  any 
faster  in  Europe  than  in  the  U.S.  “We 
will  have  standards  when  IBM  pushes 


them,  but  IBM  only  says  SNA,”  says 
Gerhard  Ohring,  an  information 
technology  department  manager  at 
FAG  Kugelfischer  Georg  Schafer 
KGAA. 

Ohring  adds  that  IBM  recently 
tried  to  discourage  the  German  man¬ 
ufacturer  from  connecting  its  IBM 
Systems  Network  Architecture 
(SNA)  systems  over  an  OSI-compli- 
ant  packet-switching  service  offered 
by  Infonet  Services  Corp.,  saying  that 
such  links  are  far  less  efficient  than 
the  traditional  SNA  leased-line  con¬ 
nections. 

Another  potential  barrier  to  OSI’s 
spread  in  Europe  is  the  widespread 
implementation  of  de  facto  standards 
(see  story  page  21). 

However,  such  protocols  may  act 
as  stopgaps  until  OSI  matures.  “All 
OSI  standards  that  we  can  implement, 
we  will  use,”  says  Uwe  Mueller,  a  data 
processing  manager  at  Robert  Bosch 
GmbH. 

Unix  implementation  is  also  pro¬ 
ceeding  slowly.  Many  users  say  they 
see  Unix  as  the  future  operating  plat¬ 
form  but  won’t  move  to  it  just  for  the 
sake  of  moving. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course. 
For  example,  DHL  Systems,  Inc.,  the 
Brussels-based  package  express  com¬ 
pany,  has  made  a  large-scale  commit¬ 
ment  to  Unix,  primarily  because  of 
the  scalability  and  portablity  of  appli¬ 
cations  that  it  offers,  says  Gordon 
Monro,  general  manager  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology.  The  size  of  DHL’s 
offices,  located  in  185  countries,  var¬ 
ies  enormously,  Monro  explains. 
While  some  offices  process  just  20 
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shipments  per  day,  others  see  20,000. 

Monro,  whose  region  is  com¬ 
prised  of  7  3  countries  and  20  support 
organizations,  is  now  in  the  process 
of  migrating  from  an  IBM  Sys¬ 
tem/3  6-based  architecture  to  an  open 
systems  (Unix)  one,  using  three  plat¬ 
forms. 

Such  notable  exceptions  aside, 
however,  standards  are  moving  incre¬ 
mentally.  Many  European  firms  have 
precluded  the  need  for  a  move  to  U nix 
and  sidestepped  the  gap  in  network¬ 
ing  standards  —  at  least  for  intracom¬ 
pany  communications  —  by  imposing 
internal  standards  that  limit  hardware 
platforms  and  ensure  uniformity  of 
software  and  formats  for  applications 
such  as  sales  and  financial  reporting 
and  inventory  control. 

Credit  Suisse,  for  example,  “relies 
on  application  integration  for  all 
banking  issues”  to  keep  its  various 
sites  worldwide  in  touch,  according 
to  information  systems  manager  Os¬ 
car  Gemsch.  “We  have  one  database 
for  all  applications.  On  the  hardware 
side,  the  Zurich-based  firm  has  stan¬ 
dardized  on  IBM  in  its  home  country 
of  Switzerland  but  allows  its  New 
York,  London  and  Luxembourg  sites 
to  use  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  sys¬ 
tems.  “As  long  as  you  have  one  archi¬ 
tecture  per  destination,  you  can  link 
via  gateway,”  Gemsch  says. 

The  trend  toward  more  standard¬ 
ized  business  and  database  applica¬ 
tions  is  extending  to  U.S. -based  mul¬ 
tinational  companies  with  subsidiar¬ 
ies  in  Europe. 

“Various  countries  are  coming  to¬ 
gether  under  the  European  concept  of 


trade,  and  if  we  want  to  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  future,  we  need  to 
work  on  a  European  basis,”  says 
Hugo  Gansemer,  a  business  project 


manager  at  Information  Systems  In¬ 
ternational,  a  wholly  owned  unit  of 
Mars,  Inc. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  more  Pan-Eu- 
ropean  approach  to  doing  business, 
Mars  is  centralizing  applications  de¬ 
velopment:  80%  of  applications  are 
now  initiated  by  central  IS,  whereas 
two  years  ago,  90%  were  developed 
locally. 

Mars  is  also  moving  toward  a 
three-platform  common  hardware 
strategy,  Gansemer  says,  and  the  firm 
is  “developing  a  database  that  will  run 
across  various  systems”  at  various 
Mars  sites  in  Europe,  he  adds. 

Mars’  European  IS  operation  ex¬ 
pects  to  start  implementing  OSI  in¬ 
ternally  and  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  links  with  its  partners  within 
the  next  few  years,  Gansemer  says.  — 
Compiled  and  written  by  Elisabeth 
Horwitt  and  Ellis  Booker. 


Unstandardized  Standards 

European  firms  realized  some  time  ago  that  they  needed  some 
standardized  means  of  communicating  with  business  partners. 
As  a  result,  the  continent  is  peppered  with  industry-specific  —  and  in 
some  cases,  country-specific  —  “standards”  that  may  prove  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  widespread 
implementation  of  global 
standards  such  as  OSI  or 
even  Europewide  stan¬ 
dards  such  as  the  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  standard,  Edifact. 

For  example,  most 
European  banks  have 
made  a  commitment  to 
the  SWIFT  (Society  for 
Worldwide  Interbank  Fi¬ 
nancial  Telecommunica¬ 
tions)  protocol,  while 
automobile  companies 
and  food  producers  of¬ 
ten  use  country-  and/or 
industry-specific  versions  of  standard  protocols  for  EDI. 

In  Europe,  as  in  the  U.S.,  OSI  acceptance  has  suffered  because  a 
number  of  crucial  higher  level  OSI  protocols,  such  as  the  X. 500  direc¬ 
tory,  have  yet  to  be  finalized.  Rather  than  wait,  industry  groups  have 
standardized  on  other  widely  used  networking  architectures  such  as 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol  (TCP/IP),  IBM’s  SNA 
and  Decnet. 

“There  is  no  question  we  have  to  go  to  OSI  as  a  way  to  link  our 
IBM  and  DEC  systems,”  said  Peter  Eschenmoser,  director  of 
Schindler  Informatik  AG.  “However,  we  now  use  TCP/IP  and  don’t 
see  a  need  to  migrate  to  OSI  for  about  five  years.  ’  ’ 

—  Elisabeth  Horwitt 


Enough  for  trade  talk? 

Electrotiic  data  interchange  (EDI)  is 
more  idea  than  reality  in  most  pans  of 


Europe 

(Installed  bases) 

ggl 

in  Tri  innsf ii  Tain  i 

1990 

1992* 

UK 

3,500 

7,250 

France 

400 

1,000 

Germany 

600 

1,600 

Italy 

200 

600 

Spain 

50 

200 

*Projected 

Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
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To  compete  in  the  ’90s,  you  need- 


open  communications  using  TCP/II?  OSI,  ISDN, 


data  transparency  across  IBM,  Apple",  DEC,  HP 


network  management  that’s  easy,  reliable  and  ri( 


advanced  applications  like  image,  telephony  and 


an  extensive  growth  path  that  protects  your  inves 


a  high-function  server  that  makes  cooperative  pi 
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an  IBM  AS/400! 


To  find  out  more  about  how 
the  IBM  AS/400  can  give 
you  a  competitive  edge,  call  an 
IBM  marketing  representative. 
Or,  call  for  free  literature 
including  the  IBM  AS/400 
Solutions  Catalog. 

1800  365-4  IBM,  ext.  12 


Quality 


U  R  O 


Educational/Research  centers:  Imperial  College  in  London 
is  a  major  technical  institute,  and  research  activities  at 
Cambridge  University  have  drawn  many  companies  into 
the  surrounding  area. 

Systems  climate:  Although  most  user  organizations  are 
still  cautious  about  making  the  leap,  the  British  government 
has  been  promoting  open  systems  for  about  three  years 
through  its  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry.  Use  of 
packaged  software  has  increased  substantially  in  recent  years. 
Worth  noting:  There  are  more  headquarters  organizations  in 
the  UK  than  in  any  other  country. 


Paid  vacations 

Even  those  European  countries  with  the  shortest 
paid  leaves  out-leisure  the  U.S.  by  more  than  a 
week 


(1991  total  holiday  days) 
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The 
Netherlands 


Educational/Research  centers:  There  are  14 
universities  in  the  country.  Among  MBA-granting  schools, 
the  Rotterdam  School  of  Management  at  Eramus  University 
is  a  standout.  It  offers  an  international  MBA  program  with  a 
concentration  in  business  information  systems.  Three  of  the 
nine  state  universities  are  devoted  to  technology: 

Eindhoven,  Delft  and  Twente. 

Systems  climate:  U.S.  businesses  located  here  report  that  the 
communications  infrastructure  is  excellent.  PTT  Telecom,  the  Dutch  phone  company,  is  one  of  only  a  few  national 
telephone  companies  in  Europe  offering  800-number  service  (called  “green  line”).  The  country  was  also  recently 
named  “European  EDI  Champion”  by  Electronic  Trader ,  a  European  magazine  that  covers  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI). 

Worth  noting:  The  Netherlands  currently  houses  300  of  the  2,000  European  distribution  centers  operated  by  U.S. 
companies. 


Source:  European  Industrial  Relations  Services 


Educational/Research  centers:  Both  Barcelona  and  Madrid  have  well-respected  technical  institutes. 
The  Technology  Institute  of  Madrid  is  a  participant  in  a  recently  opened  technology  development 
center,  designed  to  assist  small  and  medium-size  businesses  with  information  systems  use. 
Systems  climate:  Spain  has  been  importing  large  amounts  of  telecommunications  and  computer 
equipment  from  the  U.S.  and  working  aggressively  to  improve  telecommunications  services.  IBM  mid¬ 
range  systems  are  reportedly  very  strong  here. 

Worth  noting:  Andersen  Consulting  is  building  a  center  for  software  development  and  facilities 
management  in  Madrid  at  a  reported  cost  of  $15.7  million. 


Cost  of  living 

U.S.  companies  moving  employees  and  families 
to  Europe  can  expect  to  spend  heavily  almost 
everywhere,  although  the  Low  Countries  and 
Germany  are  relative  bargains 


- Wm  Annual  cost  IH: 

j  Location 

of  living  I 

Paris 

$116,434 

Madrid 

SI  11,493 

London 

$107,621 

Copenhagen 

$105,928 

Alii  an 

$101,161 

Frankfurt 

$88,152 

Brussels 

S86,070 

Amsterdam 

$85,676 

(Based  on  housing,  transportation  and  goods  and 
services  for  a  family  of  four) 


Source:  Runzheimer  Inti. 


Parlez-vous  Franpais? 

Sprechen  Sie  Deutsch? 

Residents  of  the  Low  Countries  probably  do.  As  a  group,  they  speak 
more  languages  than  any  other  Europeans 


Number  of  languages 


Country/Language 

1 

2 

* - j  \ 

more  \ 

Netherlands 

29% 

32% 

12% 

Denmark 

30% 

25% 

6% 

Belgium  (Walloons) 

22% 

20% 

11% 

Belgium  (Flemish) 

23% 

16% 

6% 

Western  Germany 

33% 

6% 

1% 

France 

26% 

6% 

1% 

Spain 

26% 

5% 

1% 

UK 

20% 

5% 

1% 

Italy 

19% 

5% 

1% 

(Percentage  of  population  able  to  speak  a  foreign  language  sufficient  to 
follow  a  conversation) 


Source:  The  European  Community 
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FACTS 

Educational/Research  centers:  The  Technical  University  of  Munich  is  reportedly  one  of  the  leading  European 
centers  for  parallel  computing.  The  German  National  Research  Center  for  Computer  Science  is  an  independ¬ 
ent,  nonprofit  research  organization  that  operates  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Federal  Ministry  for 
Research  and  Technology.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Sankt  Augustin,  near  Bonn. 

Western 

Systems  climate:  In  manufacturing,  integration  of  plant-level  computers  and  business  mainframes  is  becom-  Germany 
ing  a  priority.  Graphically  oriented  PC  packages,  such  as  Windows,  are  popular. 

Worth  noting:  According  to  Computerwoche,  an  International  Data  Group  German  publication,  a  recent  study 
of  IS  concluded  that  top  management  involvement  with  and  use  of  information  systems  is  extremely  low. 


Computer  density 

Computers  have  not  infiltrated  Europe  to  the 
degree  that  they  have  the  U.S.;  even  in  the  most 
computerized  countries ,  machine-to-population 
ratios  are  only  slightly  more  than  half  the  U.S. 
average 

(Computers  in  use  per  1,000  people) 


U.S. 


Source:  1991  Computer  Industry  Almanac 

Busy  hands,  free  hands 

Unemployment  highs  and  lows  among  major 
European  countries 


■ 


I Jneninlovrnent  rate  II 

Country 

April  91 

April  '90  1 

Spain 

15.2% 

15.7% 

Italy 

9.7% 

9.8% 

France 

9.4% 

9.0% 

Belgium 

8.5% 

8.0% 

UK 

7.6% 

5.7% 

Western  Germany  6.2% 

7.4% 

Netherlands 

4.7% 

5.2% 

Sweden 

2.1% 

1.1% 

Switzerland 

1.1% 

0.5% 

Source:  The  Economist 


Italy 


Educational/Research  centers:  The  University  of  Pisa, 
which  offers  a  master’s  degree  in  computer  science,  is 
involved  in  a  research  effort  with  Hewlett-Packard. 

Systems  climate:  Hardware  expenditures  have 
been  relatively  flat,  except  for  the  personal  computer 
category,  according  to  International  Data  Corp.  PCs  are 
widely  installed  but  reportedly  underutilized.  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  services  in  Italy  are  considered  weak.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  of  privatizing  the  domestic  telecommunications  agency. 
Worth  noting:  Although  Italian  IS  managers  have  traditionally 
formed  strong  and  lasting  ties  with  computer  manufacturers, 
observers  say  users  are  now  exhibiting  more  independence. 

Educational/Research  centers:  France  boasts  an 
excellent  business  school  in  INSEAD,  located  at 
Fontainebleau.  The  country’s  system  of  Grand  Ecoles 
includes  a  number  of  excellent  professional/technical 
institutes  specializing  in  IS  and  telecommunications. 

Top  breeding  grounds  for  IS  types  are  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  Ecole  Centrale  and  Ecole  de  Points. 

Systems  climate:  IBM  and  Compagnie  des  Machines  Bull  to¬ 
gether  claim  86%  of  installed  mainframes  in  France,  according 
to  Computer  Intelligence.  IBM  and  DEC  each  claim  3 1  %  of 
the  minicomputer/workstation  market. 

Worth  noting:  The  telecommunications  infrastructure  is 
generally  regarded  as  very  good,  although  some  users  complain 
that  cost-tracking  is  difficult  because  of  France  Telecom’s 
practice  of  lump-sum  billing. 


Paying  at  the  pump 

Fuel  prices  all  over  Europe  are  high ,  but  the 
five  cities  below  are  particularly  hard 
on  commuter  pocketbooks 
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Data  Protection  • 


HACKER'S 


Paradise? 


Data  is  also  being  put  into  the  hands  of 
end  users,  who  are  often  not  ade¬ 
quately  schooled  in  security.  Com¬ 
puter  viruses  are  proliferating  in  all 
European  countries,  as  they  are  in  the 
U.S. 

Unification  will  add  to  the  securi¬ 
ty  woes  because  the  push  for  electron¬ 
ic  data  interchange  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  standards  —  which  are 
needed  to  link  companies’  operations 
across  several  countries  —  will  also 
increase  the  number  of  entry  points 
into  computer  systems  and  could  help 
the  spread  of  computer  viruses. 

Computer  crime  laws  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  law  enforcers  to  combat 
computer  crime  also  vary  widely  now 
from  one  European  country  to  anoth¬ 
er,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  prose¬ 
cute  computer  crime  offenders.  Uni¬ 
fication  will  help  only  if  every 
country  decides  to  adopt  similar  laws, 
and  that  is  unlikely. 

Denmark,  Germany,  Finland, 
France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  UK  have  passed  laws 
aimed  specifically  at  curtailing  unau¬ 
thorized  computer  hacking,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  However,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Greece  and  the 
Netherlands  have  not.  Some  law  en¬ 
forcers  fear  that  those  countries  with¬ 
out  specific  laws  could  become 
“hacker  havens.” 

To  help  remedy  the  problem,  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  one  of  seven 
European  Community  (EC)  institu¬ 
tions,  has  published  guidelines  that 
member  states  have  been  asked  to 
consider  when  reviewing  their  com¬ 
puter  crime  legislation.  The  guide¬ 
lines,  which  are  based  on  a  consensus 
of  European  security  experts,  include 
definitions  of  computer-related 
fraud,  unauthorized  access  and  other 


In  a  unified  European  commu¬ 
nity,  what  will  be  good  for 
business  may  be  even  better  for 
computer  crime. 

“Computer  crimes  may 
well  increase  as  a  consequence  of  the 
single  European  market,”  says  San¬ 
ford  Sherizen,  security  expert  and 
president  of  Data  Systems  Security, 
Inc.  in  Natick,  Mass.  “Banks  will 
more  than  likely  be  major  targets,  and 
the  losses  could  be  extremely  high.” 
European  unification  alone  will 


Robert  deMichiell 


not  increase  the  opportunities  for 
computer  crime,  Sherizen  says,  but  it 
may  loosen  some  existing  controls 
and  restrictions  as  well  as  create  new 
conditions  for  which  controls  and  re¬ 
strictions  do  not  exist. 

European  computer  security  man¬ 
agers  are  already  grappling  with  the 
same  security  problems  as  their  North 
American  counterparts.  Personal 
computers  and  local-area  networks 
are  putting  more  data  on  desktops, 
where  it  cannot  be  easily  protected. 
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computer  abuses. 

The  European  Commission,  the 
executive  organization  of  the  EC,  has 
also  been  actively  looking  into  the 
feasibility  of  uniform  computer  crime 
laws.  For  example,  the  commission  is 
proposing  a  single  privacy  law  that 
would  restrict  the  transborder  flow  of 
data  (see  story  below). 

European  security  managers,  like 
their  U.S.  colleagues,  say  they  worry 
that  law  enforcers  are  not  up  to  the 
task  of  investigating  computer  crimes 
and  prosecuting  those  who  are  caught 
in  the  act.  “There  is  a  lack  of  ability  to 
investigate  computer  crimes  by  law 
enforcement  agencies,”  says  Andrea 
Gilardoni,  a  professor  at  Universita 
Commerciale  Luigi  Bocconi  in  Mi¬ 
lan,  Italy. 

As  in  the  U.S.,  the  preponderance 


of  crimes  are  committed  by  insiders, 
Gilardoni  says.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
protect  computer  systems  from  delib¬ 
erate  attacks  by  insiders,  particularly 
if  they  are  higher  level  managers. 

Sergio  Suni,  coordinator  for 
Guide,  an  international  auditors  asso¬ 
ciation,  complains  that  technology  is 
often  “glued  like  a  stamp”  on  Europe¬ 
an  companies,  without  regard  for  its 
security  implications.  Another  prob¬ 
lem,  he  says,  is  the  lack  of  manage¬ 
ment  concern.  “That  is  the  No.  1  se¬ 
curity  problem:  no  managerial  cul¬ 
ture”  for  security. 

This  is  not,  by  any  means,  true  of 
all  European  countries.  Information 
systems  managers  in  the  UK  actually 
allocate  more  of  their  IS  budgets  for 
training,  software  and  other  security- 
related  expenditures  than  their  coun¬ 


terparts  in  the  U.S.  do.  Research  by 
the  UK  consulting  firm  Butler  Cox 
PLC  shows  that  top  banks  and  multi¬ 
nationals  in  the  UK  allocate  5%  to  8% 
of  their  IS  budgets  to  security.  By 
comparison,  recent  estimates  place 
the  average  for  Fortune  1 ,000  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  U.S.  at  about  3  %. 

In  addition,  Butler  Cox  reports 
that  corporations  in  the  UK  are  start¬ 
ing  to  adopt  the  idea  of  appointing  a 
corporate  “software  policeman.” 
What  this  person  does,  according  to 
Butler  Cox  security  analyst  David 
Cult,  is  “look  at  in-house-developed 
systems,  as  well  as  commercial  pack¬ 
ages  like  spreadsheets  and  word  pro¬ 
cessors,  to  make  sure  they  conform  to 
a  firm’s  overall  security  standards.” 
—  Compiled  and  written  by  Michael 
Alexander 


Data  Transfers  Not  Taken  Lightly 


Privacy  laws  vary  widely  in  Europe,  and  that  wor¬ 
ries  some  members  of  the  European  Commu¬ 
nity.  The  European  Commission  has  been  circulating 
a  proposal  that  would  regulate  European  databases 
and  restrict  the  flow  of  personal  data  among  many 
European  countries  and  perhaps  the  U.S. 

The  so-called  Privacy  Directive,  which  was  drawn 
up  in  September  1990  and  is  now  being  passed 
around  for  discussion,  is  intended  both  to  make  pri¬ 
vacy  laws  uniform  within  the  12  nations  of  the  EC 
and  to  restrict  the  flow  of  information  to  nations 
without  adequate  privacy  laws. 

Companies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  say  they 
are  concerned  that  the  proposed  new  rules  would 
make  it  impossible  to  carry  out  even 
the  most  routine  business  activities. 

Elowever,  some  privacy  experts  say 
the  suggested  measures  are  war¬ 
ranted  and  that  U.S.  companies  op¬ 
erating  in  Europe  need  to  be  curbed 
as  much  as  anyone. 

“American  multinational  indus¬ 
tries  are  used  to  transferring  person¬ 
al  information  from  one  country  to 
another  with  reckless  abandon,” 
says  David  H.  Flaherty,  a  privacy  expert  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Western  Ontario. 

The  proposal’s  strongest  proponents,  mainly 
France  and  Germany,  say  the  rules  are  needed  to 
prevent  abuses  in  countries  without  privacy  laws. 
Belgium,  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain  are 
among  the  countries  that  need  stronger  laws,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  EC. 

Even  without  a  directive,  some  countries  have 
been  pursuing  a  course  of  independent  enforce¬ 


ment.  In  1 989,  for  example,  the  French  government 
temporarily  stopped  Italian  auto  maker  Fiat  S.p.A. 
from  transferring  its  French  personnel  records  to  Ita¬ 
ly  because  privacy  laws  there  were  not  up  to  French 
standards.  Fiat  later  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
French  government,  vowing  to  adhere  to  French  law 
in  its  handling  of  the  records. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  U.S.  privacy  laws  are  up  to 
European  standards.  Last  year,  the  Commission  Na¬ 
tional  d’lnformatique  et  Liberte,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment's  privacy  protection  agency,  contacted  IBM  af¬ 
ter  the  company  said  it  was  planning  to  transfer 
personnel  records  from  France  to  the  U.S.  IBM  is  still 
holding  talks  with  the  agency. 

U.S.  privacy  laws  enacted  in 
1974  to  protect  citizens  from  gov¬ 
ernment  snooping  do  not  extend  to 
businesses.  Congress  is  now  con¬ 
sidering  a  bill  that  would  set  up  a 
Data  Protection  Board  to  advise  the 
public  and  private  sectors  on  privacy 
issues,  but  this  proposed  board 
would  not  have  regulatory  powers. 

The  Privacy  Directive,  if  passed 
as  drafted,  would  be  written  into  law 
at  the  beginning  of  1993.  In  addition  to  prohibiting 
the  transfer  of  data  to  certain  countries,  where  secu¬ 
rity  laws  are  not  deemed  adequate,  the  proposal 
would:  require  companies  to  register  databases 
containing  personal  information,  require  that  the 
subjects  of  files  be  informed  when  data  is  used  and 
give  their  consent,  mandate  that  data  be  protected 
against  unauthorized  access  and  provide  for  mini¬ 
mum  security  standards. 

—  Michael  Alexander 
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Does  this  sound  familiar? 

Andrew  Milner  at  the  London- 
based  consultancy  Butler  Cox  PLC 
says  UK  companies  have  been 
pushing  more  functions  out  to  the 
business  units,  but  some  companies 
are  now  reverting  to  a  centralized 
structure  with  IS  go-betweens 
posted  in  business  units. 

Telecom  and 
elevator  repair 

In  Switzerland,  telecom  is  still 
frequently  considered  part  of 
building  maintenance. 


Sometimes  stereotypes 
can  work  for  you 

Are  Americans  sometimes  insensi¬ 
tive  to  the  subtle  national  differ¬ 
ences  in  Europe?  Yes,  says  Vernon 
Ellis,  managing  partner  for  Europe 
at  Andersen  Consulting’s  London 
office.  But  he  hastens  to  add  that 
this  isn’t  necessarily  a  bad  thing. 
“The  advantage  is,  they  can  cut 
through  and  get  things  done  in  one 
consistent  way.” 

Other  local  observers  agree  and 
suggest  that  Americans  can  get 
away  with  more  in  terms  of 


sidestepping  or  ignoring  local 
customs  than  any  European  ever 
could  because  the  locals  just  assume 
Americans  don’t  know  any  better. 

Advice  on  blending 
in-.  Do  not  call  people  by  their  first 
names.  Do  not  depend  on  being 
able  to  do  as  much  by  phone. 
“Europeans  do  not  have  our  sense 
of  informality  and  often  prefer  to 
see  things  in  writing.”  And  do  not 
give  someone  the  title  of  “manager” 
if  you  want  him  to  play  a  hands-on 
role.  In  many  parts  of  Europe, 
“managers  don’t  do  things;  they  stay 
in  their  offices  and  manage.” 

Tech  specialties 

Europe  is  a  leader  in  a  number  of 
technology  areas: 

1 .  Installing  and  using  massively 
parallel  computer  systems. 

2.  HDTV.  Vision  1250  (for  1250 
scanning  lines,  double  the  current 
number  on  European  television 
screens)  is  a  high-definition  project 
launched  last  year. 

3.  Research  in  machine  translation 
systems  and  computations  linguis¬ 
tics  to  permit  easy  exchange  of 
information  across  multiple 
languages. 


European  Know-How 

►  Approachable  technology 

Adam  Crescenzi  ,  executive  vice  president  and  managing  director  at 
CSC  Index,  Inc.  in  Europe,  says  U.S.  companies  could  learn  a  thing 
or  two  from  Europe  in  terms  of  the  human  engineering  of  systems. 
Europe  is  far  superior  in  this  area,  he  says,  and  France  is  the  leader. 
All  banks  there  have  home  banking  arms,  and  all  systems  have 
videotext  built  into  them. 

Another  example  of  this  ability  to  make  technology  look  and  feel 
familiarcan  be  seen  at  Eurocontrol,  the  official  European  organization 
for  air  navigation  security.  The  highly  specialized  digital  radar 
terminals  at  Eurocontrol's  air  control  center  in  Masstricht,  Holland, 
simulate  the  familiar  look  of  a  World  War  ll-vintage  analog  radar 
screen. 

►  Simplicity  of  design 

Leonard  Cohn,  vice  president  of  information  services  at  Monsanto  Co., 
says  Europeans  are  far  more  careful  about  adding  complexities  to 
things  because  they've  lived  with  multiple  languages,  multiple  curren¬ 
cies  and  multiple  sets  of  laws  for  so  long.  "When  Europeans  design 
systems,"  he  says,  "they  try  to  minimize  the  complexity,  because  they 
understand  better  what  it's  like  to  live  with  complex  systems." 
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Horsepower=  firepower: 

Particularly  in  Germany,  but  also  in 
some  other  places,  the  car  is 
considered  a  measure  of  the  man, 
according  to  DMR’s  Tom  Moore. 
If  you  want  to  be  taken  seriously  as 
a  manager,  he  recommends,  don’t 
drive  an  inexpensive  car. 

Furthermore,  he  warns,  any 
company  staffing  a  European 
operation  should  be  prepared  for 
the  possibility  that  “all 
the  senior  people, 
and  maybe  even  all 
the  people”  will 
expect  to  be 
provided  with  a  car, 
without  having  it 
counted  as  part  of  compensation. 


The  Customer  Is  Always  What? 


USERS  MAY  HAVE  TO  GET  USED  TO  LONGER  WAITS  and  less  service 
from  computer  systems  vendors  in  Europe.  That's  just  the  way  things  are 
across  the  pond,  says  CSC  Index,  Inc.'s  Adam  Crescenzi:  "Customer 
service  is  not  considered  any  kind  of  priority  in  Europe.  There's  only  one 
place  where  you  get  good  service  and  that's  in  restaurants  —  where  you 
pay  well  for  it.  Barclay's  Bank,  for  example,  has  terrible  service  and  really 
long  lines,  even  though  it  makes  more  money  than  any  other  retail  bank." 


W.  J.  Griffith,  a  group  director  at 
the  National  Centre  for  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology,  a  London-based 
membership  organization  that 
includes  2,600  data  processing 
managers  and  IS  directors  in  the 
UK. 


On  what  Europeans  could  learn  from 
the  U.S.:  “Here,  there’s  not  that 
close  relationship  between  the 
universities  and  business  commu¬ 
nity,”  Griffith  says,  adding  that 
much  of  his  information  on  strategic 
IS  has  been  gleaned  from  work 
coming  out  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  and  MIT’s  Sloane  School. 
British  schools  have  a  strong 
tradition  of  independence,  he 
explains,  and  the  idea  of  business- 
sponsored  research  is  just  beginning 
to  be  accepted. 

On  what  U.S.  IS  managers  could 
learn  from  Europe:  “You  tend  to 
throw  money  at  a  problem,  and  re¬ 
search  in  a  more  limited  way  ...  we 
are  less  cavalier  and  tend  to  study 
problems  a  bit  more.” 


Maneuvering  room 

Bruno  Zuccaro,  director  of  IS  at 
Benetton  SpA,  thinks  American  IS 
managers  are  too  narrowly  defined 
in  their  concentration  on  technol¬ 
ogy.  In  his  experience,  Zuccaro  says, 
his  U.S.  counterparts  are  very 
“sector  bordered,”  he  says,  while  his 
responsibilities  involve  the  whole 
business. 

Projects  to  watch 

Esprit  (the  European  Strategic 
Program  for  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  in  Information  Technology),  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  EC  and 
more  than  1,600  participating 
organizations,  is  now  moving  into  a 
second  phase,  which  will  see 
funding  for  basic  research  double. 
More  stress  will  be  put  on  user 
participation  and  technology 
transfer  and  acquisition. 

Part  of  this  new  round  of 
activities  is  a  European  Software 
and  Systems  Initiative  aimed  at 
improving  the  productivity  and 
quality  of  software-intensive 
systems. 

Another  major  Esprit  effort  just 
getting  under  way  is  the  Open 
Microprocessor  Initiative  (OMI). 
This  project  is  expected  to  last 
about  five  years  and  cost  about  $397 
million.  OMI  will  focus  on  design¬ 
ing  a  100  million-transistor 
processor  that  supports  Unix. 


Weights  and 
measures  differ 

In  Europe,  the  IS  manager  is 
seldom  a  business  heavyweight.  As 
a  result,  the  concept  of  chief 
information  officer  does  not 
translate  well.  Europeans  know 
what  it  means  but  almost  never 
have  a  position  that  corresponds  to 
that  title.  Hans  Brunner,  a 
consultant  at  Andersen  Consulting 
in  Switzerland,  says  an  IS  manager 
is  often  considered  part  of  the 
logistics  function  and  frequently 
reports  to  finance  and  accounting. 

Habits  they’d 
rather  not  pick  up: 

•  Fast  cycling  of  employees  — 
There’s  a  widespread  perception  in 
Europe  that  U.S.  companies  hire 
and  fire  too  much. 


•  Short-term  mentality  — 
They  say  U.S.  companies 
give  up  on  projects  that  ajj 
don’t  have  immediate 
payback. 
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oul  of  a  PS/2. 


Introducing  A  PS/2  Laptop  That’s 
Full  Of  Features.  Not  Compromises. 

Making  a  computer  light  enough  to  take  anywhere 
and  small  enough  to  sit  on  a  lap  isn't  enough.  Making  it 
perform  like  one  that  sits  on  a  desk  is  the  true  challenge. 
That’s  why  IBM  has  created  a  computer  that  delivers 
true  portability  without  sacrificing  true  performance — 
the  Personal  Svstem/2  Laptop  40  SX.  At  just  7.7 
pounds  its  clearly  a  lightweight  computer.  But  it  cer¬ 
tainly  doesn’t  act  like  one. 

Desktop  Performance, 

Without  The  Desk. 


The  PS/2-  Laptop 
looks  great  from  the  out¬ 
side.  But  its  true  beauty  lies 
inside,  where  you  11  find 
uncompromised  computing 
power.  It  has  the  same 
386SX720  MHz  processor 
found  in  best-selling  desk¬ 
top  models.  \  3.5  1.44MB 
disk  drive  and  2.5  60MB 
lived  disk  provide  fast  access  to  programs  and  data, 
and  standard  2MB  RAM  is  expandable  to  18MB. 

Instead  of  compromising  comfort  hv  altering  the 
keyboard,  the  PS/2  Laptop  has  a  full-size  key  board 
spaced  and  arranged  the  same  way  as  a  desktop  PS/2  s. 
And  instead  of  squeezing  information  onto  a  pint-size 
screen,  it  has  a  sidelit  LCD  that  offers  a  10-diagonal 
viewing  area.  It  delivers  sharp,  clear  text  and  graphics 
with  VC  \  quality  in  32  shades  of  gray.  \\  ith  so 
much  to  offer,  the  PS/2  Laptop  succeeds  at 
being  small,  without  being  small-minded. 

The  PS/2  Laptop  Is  One  Laptop 
Not  To  BeTaken  Lightly. 

IBM  knows  it’s  not  how  small  you  make  it — 
it’s  how  you  make  it  small.  The  PS/2  Laptop  has 
system  status  icons  that  monitor  assorted 
functions  and  battery  life.  Extensive 
power  management  controls  include 
the  ability  to  change  batteries  in  the 


middle  ol  an  application  w  ithout  exiting  and  a  special 
feature  that  suspends  power  when  the  screen  is  closed, 
then  returns  to  lull  power  w  hen  reopened,  resuming 
applications  where  they  were  left  off  without  the  need 
to  save  to  the  hard  drive. 

Of  course,  it  comes  with  an  AC  adapter,  and  a 
2400  BPS  Data  Modem/9600  BPS  Fax  Modem  is 
available,  as  well  as  a  special  mouse  that  doubles  as 
a  trackball  when  turned  over.  And  the  PS/2  Laptop 
comes  w  ith  something  no  laptop  should  he  w  ithout — 
an  international  warranty  *  hacked  by  thousands  of 
Authorized  Remarketers  worldw  ide.  so  service  and 
support  are  never  far  away. 

To  find  out  more,  contact  your  I BM  Authorized 
Remarketer  or  IBM  marketing  representative.  You  11 
see  why  with  the  new  PS/2  Laptop,  you  don’t  need  a 
whole  lot  of  room  to  get  a  whole  lot  ol  computer. 
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How  re  you 
going  to  do  it? 

PS/2  it! 


•Available  only  in  the  countries  in  which  this  product  is  sold  by  IBM  and  IBM  Authorized  Remarketers  Subiect  to  the  terms  of  the  limited  warranty  provided  wnen  purchased  Proof  of  original  purchase  may  be  required 
IBM.  Personal  System/2  and  PS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  386SX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corp  c  1991  IBM  Corp 


The  IBM  LaserPrinter. 


Other  than  being 
25'i'i  faster, 

with  a  smaller  footprint, 
and  powerful  options  like 
3  paper  input  sources, 

3'/2  times  the  paper  capacity, 
5  times  the  envelope  capacity, 
and  automatic  collating, 
it’s  a  lot  like  the 
HP  LaserJet  HI. 


There  are  lots  of  features  that  distinguish  us  from  our  competition. 

See  the  IBM  LaserPrinter  at  your  dealer,  soon.  You  may  find  the  price  to  be  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  all.  For  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  874. 

Suddenly,  nothing  else  measures  up. 


A  product  of  Lexmark. 


IBM  printers  are  manufactured  and  distributed  by  Lexmark  International,  Inc.  under  license  from  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  IBM  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  HP  and  LaserJet  III  are  registered  trademarks  of  Hewlett-Packard  Corporation.  ©1991  Lexmark  International,  Inc. 
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their  medical  supplies  electron¬ 
ically.  Result:  lower  cost  and 
faster  reordering  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer;  higher  sales  for  American 
Hospital. 

Of  course  competitors 
rushed  to  come  up  with  similar 
systems,  but  in  the  meantime, 
the  pioneers  had  a  clear  edge. 
And  companies  can  still  get  an 
edge  with  such  systems  by  using 
their  creativity  to  come  up  with 
new  value-added  services. 

So  what  kind  of  break¬ 
through  ideas  have  people  been 
implementing  lately? 

One  promising  development 
is  the  electronic  “preferred 
shopper”  card.  The  card  pro¬ 
vides  the  shopper  with  an  elec¬ 
tronic  payment  system,  along 
with  automatic  discounts  or  re- 


ONE  PROMIS¬ 
ING  develop¬ 
ment  is  the 
electronic  “preferred 
shopper”  card. 


bates.  And  it  automatically  re¬ 
cords  everything  a  given  shop¬ 
per  buys.  It  could  revolutionize 
the  checkout  process  and  take 
targeted  marketing  to  new 
heights. 

Most  major  packaged  goods 
companies  are  participating  in 
pilot  tests  of  this  technology  — 
indeed,  the  system  will  work 
only  if  a  lot  of  major  brands  par¬ 
ticipate.  That  means  the  com¬ 
petitive  edge  will  come  not 
from  the  system  itself  but  from 
the  way  a  given  company  uses 
the  information  it  collects. 

For  example,  some  compa¬ 
nies  are  already  using  the  system 
to  counteract  the  consumer’s 
purchase  of  a  rival  brand,  right  at 
the  cash  register.  If  you  buy 
Pepsi,  the  system  automatically 
issues  a  coupon  toward  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  six-pack  of  Coke. 

A  more  creative,  long-term 
application  for  the  system  is  to 
use  the  checkout  data  to  com¬ 
pile  a  list  of  consumers  who  reg¬ 
ularly  buy  a  particular  type  of 
product  —  such  as  on-sale  items 
or  low-fat  or  sugar-free  brands 
—  and  target  these  people  with 
value-added  mailings  that  offer 
recipes,  shopping  guides  and  dis¬ 
counts  on  the  company’s  own 
low-fat  or  sugar-free  brands. 

The  communications  carri¬ 
ers  are  also  working  on  some 
electronic  ties  that  bind  —  this 
time  in  the  network  manage¬ 
ment  area.  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies  have  long  demanded 
more  control  and  a  better  view 
of  their  particular  circuits  on  a 
carrier’s  network. 

All  three  major  long-dis¬ 
tance  carriers,  along  with  a  few 
leading-edge  Bell  operating 
companies,  have  been  introduc¬ 


ing  services  to  allow  customers 
to  monitor  and  reconfigure  their 
own  circuits  more  quickly,  in 
order  to  respond  to  disasters  and 
sudden  traffic  spikes. 

What  customers  would  like, 
however,  is  a  system  that  man¬ 
ages  the  typical  large  corpora¬ 
tion’s  hybrid  network,  which 
combines  local  and  long-dis¬ 
tance  carriers,  public  lines  and 
private  telecom  equipment. 


The  big  three  long-distance 
companies  have  all  promised 
services  of  that  type  but  are  still 
a  long  way  from  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  AT&T’s  Accumaster, 
particularly  with  its  tie  to 
IBM’s  Netview,  is  a  strong  front¬ 
runner  here. 

Sooner  or  later  all  the  major 
players  will  provide  something 
along  the  above  lines;  and 
again,  the  competitive  edge  will 


go  to  whoever  comes  up  with 
the  best  value-added  services 
and  information.  For  example, 
smart  carriers  already  provide 
network  traffic  reports  that 
identify  trouble  spots  in  terms  of 
response  time  or  outages.  To 
this  could  be  added  “what-if” 
scenarios  that  analyze  the  cost 
vs.  response  time  of  upgrading 
or  reconfiguring  the  network  in 
various  ways. 


A  savvy  carrier  might  even 
include  its  competitors’  tariffs 
among  the  options  offered. 

This  might  lose  revenue  over  the 
short  haul  but  could  generate  a 
much  higher  degree  of  customer 
loyalty  in  the  long  run. 

Anyone  else  got  some  good 
ways  to  wind  that  golden  thread? 


Horwitt  is  a  Computermrld  senior 
editor,  networking. 
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WHO  SHOULD 
ATTEND? 

CEOs,  IT/MIS  Directors 
and  Managers  from 
major  organisations 
using  IT,  Hardware, 
Software  and  Services 
Vendors,  VARs,  Distri¬ 
butors,  Component 
Vendors,  Consultants 
and  Analysts. 


VENICE 

25th-27th  SEPTEMBER  1991 

Europe  is  now  the  world’s  largest  IT  market.  The  IDC  Annual  Forum  provides 
senior  decision  makers  with  a  unique  environment  in  which  to  evaluate  the 
strategic  opportunities  that  developing  IT  trends  will  present. 


THE  SPEAKERS 

Speakers  taking  part  include: 

Michel  Carpentier 

Directeur  General,  Commission 
of  the  European  Community 

Vittorio  Cassoni 

Managing  Director,  Olivetti  Group 

'Michel  Jalabert 

Vice  President,  Cap  Gemini  Sogeti 

Pat  McGovern 

Chairman  &  CEO, 

International  Data  Group 

Jochen  Tschunke 

Chairman,  Computer  2000 


Peter  Bonfield 

Chairman  &  CEO,  ICL  pic 

Georges  Cassir 

Director  of  Channels,  Digital  Europe 

Pierre  Hessler 

Director  General,  Marketing  &  Operations, 
IBM  Europe 

Francis  Lorentz 

Chairman  &  CEO,  Groupe  Bull 

Ian  Stewart 

Director  Europe, 

BT  Business  Communications 

Hans-Dieter  Wiedig 

Chairman  &  CEO,  Siemens  Nixdorf 
Informationssystemes  AG 


REGISTER  TODAY! 


Return  the  form  below  to  provisionally  book  your  place  and  obtain  full  details 
of  this  major  event.  The  cost  for  the  three  day  conference  is  just  £750. 
Demand  for  places  is  already  high  so  please  post  your  booking  form  or  fax  it 
to  the  number  below  today. 
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I  would  like  to  register  for  the  European  IT  Forum,  please  send  me  a  booking 
form  and  full  details  of  the  conference. 

_ Position _ 


*IDG 


Post  Code 


Tel 


THE  EUROPEAN 


INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORPORATION 


V 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Return  this  form  to: 

Lyn  Cooke,  IDC,  2  Bath  Road,  London  W4.  Tel  (44)  81  995  7606/7372  Fax:  (44)  81  995  7224 


AUGUST  12, 1991 
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Everyday 
tech  help 

Not  all  cost  containment 
measures  require  major 
computer  systems.  State 
and  local  agencies  are 
turning  to  some  everyday 
technologies  in  an  effort  to 
conserve  funds  for  use  in 
direct  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  For  following  are  some 
examples: 

•  Electronic  mail  can  cut 
down  on  telephone  costs 
and  time. 

•  Automated  message  sys¬ 
tems  and  voice  mail  can 
free  up  support  staff  and 
improve  efficiency  of  mes¬ 
sage  delivery. 

•  Facsimile  machines  can 
cut  down  on  postage,  pa¬ 
per  and  handling  costs. 

•  Teleconferencing  can  re¬ 
duce  travel  expenses. 

•  Desktop  publishing  can 
reduce  production  costs 
for  brochures,  reports  and 
other  printed  materials. 

SUZANNE  WEIXEL 


States  in  crisis 

Personnel  constraints  have  hit  the  East  the  hardest 

A  June  1991  newsletter  from  the  National  Association  of  State  Personnel 
Executives  delineates  the  50  states’  and  Puerto  Rico’s  plans  for  their  staff. 
Thirty-two  states  are  not  laying  off  staff,  but  of  these,  11  are  implementing 
plans  for  hiring  freezes.  Only  one  state,  Nevada,  plans  to  add  positions. 


Following  are  the  hardest  hit  states: 


►  California:  Tentatively,  expects  21,900  employees  to  be  laid  off. 

Implemented  plans  for  across-the-board  cuts,  hiring  freeze. 

►  Connecticut:  Expects  to  lay  off  approximately  1,000  employees. 

Has  implemented  plans  for  hiring  freeze. 

►  Illinois:  Expects  to  lay  off  approximately  1,400  employees. 

►  Massachusetts:  Expects  to  lay  off  7,000  employees  total. 

Has  plans  for  across-the-board  cuts,  more  layoffs, 
hiring  freeze. 

►  Michigan:  From  January  to  March,  there  were  1,120  layoffs. 

Plans  for  across-the-board  cuts,  hiring  freeze. 

►  New  Jersey:  May  lay  off  1,000  employees  in  fiscal  1991. 

Has  implemented  plans  for  across-the-board  cuts,  layoffs, 
hiring  freeze. 

►  New  York:  So  far,  has  laid  off  approximately  3,000.  Goal  is  to 

lay  off  18,000  by  1992. 

►  Pennsylvania:  In  February,  1,360  employees  were  laid  off. 

A  hiring  freeze  has  been  in  place  for  three  years. 


if 


Public  crisis 
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levels,  Arnold  says. 

The  state  of  Kansas’  Office  of 
Vital  Statistics  went  through  a 
budget  and  staffing  crisis  of  its 
own  in  1987  when  changes  in 
federal  laws  requiring  proof  of 
citizenship  and  so  on  caused  the 
demand  for  birth  certificates  to 
increase  by  more  than  6,000  re¬ 
quests  each  month.  Unable  to 
obtain  funding  for  new  staff 
members  and  desperate  to  main¬ 
tain  service  levels,  the  agency 
automated  the  collection,  stor¬ 
age,  retrieval  and  dissemination 
of  vital  records. 

The  project,  implemented 
three  years  ago,  entailed  updat¬ 
ing  mainframe-based  accounting 
and  indexing  systems,  imple¬ 
menting  an  electronic  birth  cer¬ 
tificate  system  and  linking  them 
with  an  optical  storage  system. 

Lome  A.  Phillips,  the  state 
registrar  and  director  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Information  Systems 
for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Environment,  says  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  improved  overall  effi¬ 
ciency  despite  the  loss  of  105  lo¬ 
cal  registrars.  It  cut  turnaround 
time  on  a  request  for  a  record 
from  five  to  six  weeks  to  a  few 
minutes,  he  says. 

He  adds  that  the  increased  ef¬ 


ficiency  and  increased  revenue 
resulting  from  the  completion  of 
a  greater  number  of  paid-for  rec¬ 
ords  requests  will  more  than 
make  up  for  the  $1  million  cost  of 
the  system  in  a  five-year  period. 

Phillips  claims  the  office 
would  not  be  functioning  at  all 
right  now  without  the  system. 


CW  Chart  Marie  Haines 

Department  budgets  have  been 
falling  by  up  to  11%  a  year,  and 
across  the  board  budget  cuts  to 
state  agencies  are  expected  to 
start  at  2%  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  state  of  California  faces  a 
$14  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1992  and  is  forecasting  layoffs  of 
21,900  employees.  In  response, 


the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Court 
system  is  ready  to  expand  to  six 
other  courts  a  traffic  records  op¬ 
tical  disc  imaging  system  piloted 
in  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
and  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  branch 
courts  in  1989.  The  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  saved  the  county 
$501,298  and  approximately  16 
clerical  positions. 

In  addition,  the  project  has 
enabled  the  state  to  collect 
$62,000  in  fines  each  week  that 
would  have  been  lost  with  the  old 
manual  system  due  to  the  time- 
consuming  and  error-prone  pro¬ 
cess  of  matching  warrants  with 
the  original  citation  before  issu¬ 
ing  them. 

Even  while  departments  and 
agencies  are  looking  to  technol¬ 
ogy  to  keep  them  providing  ser¬ 
vices,  they  are  mindful  of  how 
much  technology  they  need  and 
how  to  keep  associated  costs 
down.  Data  centralization  and  in¬ 
formation  sharing  are  in. 

For  example,  New  York 
state’s  $28.7  billion  budget  for 
fiscal  1992  includes  $1.6  billion 
in  service  cuts  and  a  projected 
10,000  government  job  elimina¬ 
tions.  Anticipating  cuts  in  aid  to 
cities  and  towns,  Sal  Salamone, 
director  of  computer  plans  and 
controls  at  the  New  York  City 
Mayor’s  Office,  helped  plan  for 
consolidating  the  city’s  11  data 
centers  into  two. 
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In  January  1991,  a  pilot  con¬ 
solidation  of  one  data  center  into 
another  took  place.  Salamone  es¬ 
timates  that  the  merger  will  re¬ 
sult  in  $7  million  in  savings  and  a 
cost  avoidance  of  60  full-time 
data  center  employees  over 
three  years. 

Filling  the  personnel  void 
with  technology  can  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  stopgap  in  difficult  times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  Graves,  exec¬ 
utive  director  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Technology  Conferences 


in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Kansas’  Phillips  has  taken  this 
advice  to  heart.  He  anticipates  a 
$70,000  to  $80,000  shortfall  in 
state  fund  allocations  in  1993. 
However,  that  is  when  the  auto¬ 
mation  of  his  vital  statistics  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  complete  and  his 
planning  will  pay  off,  he  says.  If 
necessary,  six  full-time  IS  posi¬ 
tions  can  be  eliminated. 


Weixel  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 


System  reduces  fraud 


Some  by-products  of  more  efficient,  cost-conscious  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  are  a  reduction  in  fraud  and  the  costs 
associated  with  it. 

Lome  A.  Phillips,  Kansas  state  registrar  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Information  Systems  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  and  Environment,  says  that  before  the 
state’s  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  was  automated,  a  full-time  IS 
staff  member  was  dedicated  to  uncovering  fraudulent  requests 
for  important  papers.  Now,  the  time  spent  on  that  task  has  been 
reduced  by  60%. 

Phillips  explains  that  birth  and  death  records  were  never 
matched  in  the  manual  system;  therefore,  it  was  relatively  easy 
to  obtain  fraudulent  birth  records.  Now,  the  system  automati¬ 
cally  cross-references  those  records  and  puts  requests  through 
built-in  security  checks. 

In  the  past  six  months,  the  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  has  un¬ 
covered  six  false  requests.  Phillips  brags  that  con  artists  “can’t 
get  away  with  it  in  Kansas  anymore.” 
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MANAGEMENT  SHORTS 

Apache  opts  for  outsourcing 


Apache  Corp.,  a  Denver-based 
independent  oil  and  gas  produc¬ 
er,  has  signed  a  five-year  out¬ 
sourcing  contract  with  Power 
Computing  Co.  in  Dallas.  Spe¬ 
cific  terms  of  the  multimillion- 
dollar  pact  were  not  disclosed. 

Power  Computing  will  pro¬ 
vide  hardware,  software,  sys¬ 
tems  programming,  capacity 
planning,  data  storage  and  tele¬ 
communications  to  Apache’s  of¬ 
fices  in  Denver,  Houston  and 
Tulsa,  Okla.  Apache’s  informa¬ 
tion  systems  department  will  re¬ 
tain  responsibility  for  applica¬ 
tions  development  and  support, 
database  administration,  job 
scheduling,  disaster  recovery, 
data  security  and  personal  com¬ 
puter/local-area  network  sup¬ 
port.  Apache  considered  out¬ 
sourcing  after  its  May 
acquisition  of  an  Amoco  Corp.  oil 
production  subsidiary  expanded 
its  processing  needs. 

The  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Knowledge  Engi¬ 
neers  has  expanded  its  certifi¬ 
cation  program  for  artificial 
intelligence  professionals  out¬ 
side  the  U.S.  In  the  coming 
months,  the  Rockville,  Md.- 
based  association  will  offer  its 
Certificate  in  Knowledge  Engi¬ 


neering  examination  in  Canada, 
Spain,  Japan,  the  UK,  Mexico, 
the  Netherlands  and  France. 

In  addition,  the  association 
has  set  up  an  electronic  job  bank 
for  AI  professionals.  The  fee 
schedule  for  participation  is  $25 
for  association  members  and  $50 
for  nonmembers. 

Infomart  has  announced  a  new 
service  that  assists  IS  executives 
with  meeting  planning  and  tech¬ 
nology  evaluation.  Called  CIO 
Services,  the  program  offers 
meeting  facilities  at  Infomart  in 
Dallas.  Participants  can  also 
schedule  technology  demonstra¬ 
tions  from  Infomart’s  resident 
technology  firms,  including  IBM, 
AT&T,  Novell,  Inc.,  NCR  Corp. 
and  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Gemini  Consulting,  the  firm 
recently  formed  by  the  merger 
of  United  Research  Co.  and  The 
MAC  Group,  has  acquired  a  mi¬ 
nority  interest  in  Parcplace  Sys¬ 
tems,  a  Mountain  View,  Calif.- 
based  supplier  of  object-oriented 
applications  development  envi¬ 
ronments. 

Thomas  Madison,  senior  vice 
president  at  Gemini  Consulting, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Parc¬ 
place  board  of  directors. 


Stardent  Computer,  Inc. 

named  three  recipients  of  its 
Better  World  Awards  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Siggraph  '91  show  in  Las 
Vegas. 

The  oceanography  section  of 
the  National  Center  for  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Research  won  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment  category  for  its  visual¬ 
ization  application  that 
accurately  predicts  the  long¬ 
term  evolution  of  global  cli¬ 
mates. 

The  Wistar  Institute  won  in 
the  health  and  medicine  catego¬ 
ry  for  the  first  three-dimensional 
representation  of  the  deadly  ade¬ 
novirus. 

The  human  safety  category’s 
award  was  won  by  the  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory  for  an  ap¬ 
plication  that  can  determine  the 
effects  of  radioactive  contamina¬ 
tion.  Picker  International  won 
the  John  William  Poduska  Award 
for  its  medical  diagnostic  imag¬ 
ing  equipment. 

The  Automotive  Industry  Ac¬ 
tion  Group  in  Southfield, 
Mich.,  has  formed  four  new  work 
groups  to  address  emerging 
trends  in  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing  technology 
impacting  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try. 

More  information  on  the 
groups  is  available  by  calling  As¬ 
sociate  Director  Henry  Veldman 
at  (313)  358-3570. 


Data  General 


For  the  price 

one  AViiON 7000 
you  can  save  $4,000,000 

(now  that’s  a  lot  of  pizza!) 

Compared  to  a  huge  $4,100,000  mainframe,  the  new  AViiON  7000 
Open  System  gives  you  117  MIPS  of  mainframe  power-for  a 
starting  price  of  less  than  $100,000.  That  saves  you 
a  lot  of  dough!  How  did  we  do  it? 

We  created  a  system  that  -j 
has  a  brain  you 

can  fit  in  a  pizza  box!  / 

But  you  get  major 
mainframe  power. 

And  our  new 
disk  array  technology  / 
can  offer  you  up  to 
48  gigabytes  of 

cost-effective,  fault 
tolerant  storage.  These  terrific 

UNIX-based  systems  support  the 
leading  databases,  business  applications 
and  communications  software. 
So  if  you  want  to  go  easy  on  your  budget,  call 

1-800-DATA  GEN 

And  then  go  order  a  pizza- 
you  deserve  it! 


Life  just  got 
a  whole  lot  easier! 

AViiON  is  a  trademark  of  Data  General. 

©  1991  Data  General 
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CALENDAR 


The  33rd  annual  Retail  Information  Systems  Conference  will  be  held  Sept.  29-Oct.  2  at 
the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

The  keynote  speaker  is  Stephen  E.  Watson,  president  of  Dayton  Hudson  Corp.  Ses¬ 
sions  will  feature  IS  and  business  executives  from  many  leading  retailers,  including 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Kmart  Corp.  and  The  Gap,  Inc. 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  contact  the  National  Retail  Federation,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.  (212)  563-5113. 


SEPT. 1 -7 


Human  Factors  Society  Annual  Meeting.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Sept.  2-6  —  Contact:  Human  Factors  Society,  Irvine, 
Calif.  (714)  752-7866. 

Very  Large  Data  Bases  (VLDB).  Barcelona,  Spain, 
Sept.  3-6  —  Contact:  VLDB  ’91-Difusora  de  la  Informatica, 
SA ,  Barcelona ,  Spain  (011-34)3-418-8067. 


10th  Annual  International  Conference  on  Enter¬ 
prisewide  Information  Management.  St.  Louis, 
Sept.  4-6  —  Contact:  Washington  University  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Data  Processing,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (314)  935-5380. 

HD  World.  San  Francisco,  Sept.  4-6  —  Contact:  Meckler 
Conference  Management,  Westport,  Conn.  (203)  226- 
6967. 

Print  '91.  Chicago,  Sept.  4-11  —  Contact:  Graphic  Arts 
Show  Co.,  Reston,  Va.  (703)  264-7200. 


SEPT.  8-14 


Development  Center  Institute  Conference.  San 

Diego,  Sept.  8-11  —  Contact:  Development  Center  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (317)  846-2753. 

Managing  the  Move  to  Workstation-Based  De¬ 
velopment  —  The  Wave  of  the  '90s.  San  Diego, 
Sept.  8-11  —  Contact:  Development  Center  Institute,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  (317)  846-2753. 

Telecon  '91 .  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Sept.  8-12  —  Contact: 
Canadian  Business  Telecommunications  Alliance,  Toronto, 
Ontario  (416)  865-9993. 

Software  Development  Week.  Boston,  Sept.  8-13 
—  Contact:  Lisa  Monson,  Software  Development  Confer¬ 
ence  &  Show  Group,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  (415)  905- 
2414. 

Disaster  Recovery  Symposium  and  Exposition. 

Atlanta,  Sept.  9-11  —  Contact:  Disaster  Recovery  Journal, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  (314)  846-1001. 
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\l. 32  bis 


CCITT 


Avoid  Modem 
V.  Obsolescence 


V.32  modems  are  now 
V.obsolete.  That’s  right,  just 
when  you  thought  it  was  safe  to 
standardize  on  V.32s,  the  CCITT 
officially  approved  the  standard 
for  a  greatly  improved  product, 
the  V.32  bis.  So  before  you 

make  a  V.  investment 
read  on. 


The  Courier  V.32bis, 
HST  and  HST  Dual  Stan¬ 
dard  modems  are  all  available  in 
internal,  external  and  rackmount 
models. 

V.Fast 

V.32  bis  is  14,400  bps  full 
duplex.  It’s  50%  faster  than  a 
V.32,  and  6  times  faster  than 
2400  bps  modems.  When  you 
add  CCITT-standard  V.42 bis 
data  compression,  as  in  our 
Courier  Dual  Standard™  and 


V.32  bis  modems,  you  get  true 
38,400  bps  throughput.  And 
that’s  V.whoosh.  With  regular 
V.32  modems,  real  throughput 
is  less  than  30,000  bps. 

V.High  Performance 

ASL™  is  U.S.  Robotics'  Adap¬ 
tive  Speed  Leveling.  All  modems 
slow  down  for  line  noise.  But  two 
high  speed  Couriers  working 
together  will  speed  up  again 
when  line  conditions  improve. 
Other  modems  leave  you  stuck 
in  “low.”  That  can  turn  a  $1  call 
into  a  $10  call.  And  that’s 
V.robust  for  V.savings. 

V.  Forgettable 

U.S.  Robotics  pioneered 
V.32 b/s.  In  fact,  we’ve  been 
shipping  V.32  b/s  products  since 
last  year  to  some  of  the  largest 
companies  in  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  DuPont,  Kodak,  U.S.  West, 
and  CompuServe.  With  U.S. 
Robotics  modems,  these  com¬ 
panies  can  V. forget  about  the 
hassles  of  high  speed  data 
communications,  forget  about 


The  standard:  Courier  V.32  bis  with  ASL." 


line  noise,  and  forget  about 
resending  data.  In  addition,  they 
can  forget  about  investing  in 
V.obsolescence.  And  so  can  you. 

When  you  need  to  move  up 
to  high  speed  modems,  insist 
on  V.32  b/s  and  U.S.  Robotics. 

1-800-DIAL-USR.  In  Canada: 
1-800-553-3560.  In  the  U.K.: 
Miracom Technology,  Ltd., 

0473  233-888.  Or  write:  U.S. 
Robotics,  Inc.,  Attn:  Marketing 
Dept.,  8100  N.  McCormick  Blvd., 
Skokie,  IL  60076. 


Kflobotics 

The  Intelligent  Choice  in  Data  Communications 


U. S.  Robotics  and  the  USRobotics  logo  are 
registered  trademarks,  and  Courier,  Courier 

V. 32b/s,  Courier  HST,  Courier  HST  Dual 
Standard  and  ASL  are  trademarks  of  U.S. 
Robotics,  Inc. 


Symposium  on  the  Computerization  and  Use  of 
Materials  Property  Data.  Cambridge,  England,  Sept. 
9-11  —  Contact:  Teresa  Cendrowska,  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Testing  and  Materials,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(215)299-5546. 

Navy  Micro  ’91.  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  Sept.  9-12  — 
Contact:  Navy  Micro  '91,  Norfolk,  Va.  (804)  444-8487. 

Data  Storage  interface  &  Technology  Confer¬ 
ence  IX.  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  Sept.  9-13  —  Contact:  Tech¬ 
nology  Forums,  Minnetonka,  Minn.  (612)  934-1415. 

Digital  Equipment  Computer  User  Society 
(DECUS)  Europe  Symposium.  The  Hague,  Sept.  9-13 

—  Contact:  DECUS  Europe,  Petit-Lancy,  Switzerland 
(011-41)22-709-4264. 

Wireless  &  Mobile  Communications  III.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Sept.  10-11  —  Contact:  Telecommunications 
Reports,  Washington,  D.C.  (202)  842-0520. 

Data  Storage.  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Sept.  10-12  —  Contact: 
Forum  Management,  Cartlidge  and  Associates,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  (408)  554-6644. 

Downsizing  Expo.  Los  Angeles,  Sept.  10-12  —  Con¬ 
tact:  Digital  Consulting,  Inc.,  Andover,  Mass.  (508)  470- 
3880. 

Government  Neural  Network  Applications 
Workshop.  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Sept.  10-12  —  Contact: 
Rene  Kirkwood,  U.S.  Army  Research  Office,  Research  Tri¬ 
angle  Park,  N.C.  (919)  549-0641. 

Information  Highways:  Linking  America  for  In¬ 
teractive  Communications.  New  York,  Sept.  11-12 

—  Contact:  Business  Week  Executive  Programs,  New 
York,  N.Y.  (212)  512-2184. 

Aion  User  Conference.  Monterey,  Calif.,  Sept.  11-13 

—  Contact:  Aion  Corp.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  (415)  328-9595. 

ABCD:  The  Microcomputer  Industry  Association’s 
Breakaway  ’91  Conference.  Atlantic  City,  Sept.  11- 
13  —  Contact:  Deborah  Keating,  ABCD,  Ridgeland,  Miss. 
(601)977-9033. 

Software  Publishers  Association  (SPA)  Seventh 
Annual  Conference.  Orlando,  Fla.,  Sept.  11-14  —  Con¬ 
tact:  SPA,  Washington,  D.C.  (202)  452-1600. 


SEPT.  1 5-21 


International  Electronics  Packaging  Society  (IEPS) 
Conference.  San  Diego,  Sept.  15-18  —  Contact:  William 
Ashman,  IEPS,  Wheaton,  Ill.  (708)  260-1044. 

Data  Administration  Management  Association 
International  Symposium.  Seattle,  Sept.  16-17  — 
Contact:  Bill  Harenburg,  Triadigm  International,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Calif.  (213)  622-0123. 

Effective  Methods  for  Information  Systems 
Quality  Assurance.  Orlando,  Fla.,  Sept.  16-18  —  Con¬ 
tact:  Quality  Assurance  Institute,  Orlando,  Fla.  (407)  363- 
1111. 

Federal  Computer  Conference.  Washington,  D.C., 
Sept.  17-19  —  Contact:  Technology  Transfer  Institute, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  (213)  394-8305. 

Auto-Tech  ’91.  Detroit,  Sept.  17-19  —  Contact:  Auto¬ 
motive  Industry  Action  Group,  Southfield,  Mich.  (313)  358- 
3570. 

CASE  Conference:  Rebuilding  for  Software  Auto¬ 
mation  with  the  4  Rs  of  CASE.  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
17-19  —  Contact:  Extended  Intelligence,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
(312)346-7090. 

Strategic  Planning  for  Information  and  Systems. 

Houston,  Sept.  18-20  —  Contact:  Barnett  Data  Systems, 
Rockville,  Md.  (301)762-1288. 

Network  and  Distributed  Systems  Management 

’91 .  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  18-20  —  Contact:  Technol¬ 
ogy  Transfer  Institute,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  (213)  394- 
8305. 

Working  with  Personal  Computer  Local  Area 
Networks.  Milwaukee,  Sept.  18-20  —  Contact:  John  T. 
Snedeker,  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.  (414)  227-3120. 

Acucobol  Developers  Conference.  San  Diego,  Sept. 
19-21  —  Contact:  Acucobol,  Inc.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  (619) 
689-7220. 

Society  of  Telecommunications  Consultants  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Conference.  San  Diego,  Sept.  20-23  —  Con¬ 
tact,  Sharyl  Bradley-Hennard,  STC,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  (407) 
852-7071. 
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New  technology:  Taming  the  bull 


New  stand-alone  technology  is  about  as  desir¬ 
able  as  a  loose  bull  in  the  data  center.  Sure,  it 
might  be  exciting  and  powerful,  but  a  technol¬ 
ogy  that  cannot  be  tamed  and  tethered  to  other 
computer,  network  and  system  applications  is  an  un¬ 
welcome  intruder. 

Many  computer  companies,  especially  in  artificial 


intelligence  and  imaging,  have  real¬ 
ized  the  importance  of  fitting  into  the 
whole  organization  and  are  quickly 
putting  free-standing  systems  out  to 
pasture. 

Many  information  systems  organi¬ 
zations,  eager  to  gain  the  benefits  of 
cutting-edge  information  tools,  are 
also  hard  at  work  integrating  the  lat¬ 
est  advances,  from  voice  technology 
to  computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering,  network  document  manage¬ 
ment  and  other  emerging  technol¬ 
ogies. 

Because  companies  and  technol¬ 
ogies  differ  widely,  there  are  few  rules 
about  the  best  ways  of  integrating  the 
two. 

So,  instead  of  focusing  on  general 
and  not-too-helpful  guidelines,  Com- 
puterworld  decided  to  ask  leading- 
edge  users  about  their  specific  efforts 
to  integrate  new  and  emerging  tech¬ 


nologies.  Their  stories  follow. 

The  technologies  that  leading- 
edge  users  are  taking  advantage  of  fall 
into  two  categories:  those  in  which 
various  polls  indicate  there  is  a  high 
interest,  such  as  EDI  and  portable 
computers,  and  those  that  are  still 
novel  but  fast-emerging,  such  as 
networked  faxes  and  wireless  local- 
area  networks. 

As  the  stories  on  the  following 
pages  show,  the  companies  that  have 
successfully  deployed  these  emerging 
technologies  and  their  applications 
are  as  varied  as  the  tools  themselves: 

•  Kmart  Corp.  uses  bar  coding  to 
gather  up-to-the-minute  sales  infor¬ 
mation  for  its  buyers  (see  story  be¬ 
low).  Kmart,  the  No.  2  retailer  in  the 
U.S.,  also  uses  videoconferencing  to 
improve  field  communications  (see 
story  page  60). 

•  Networked  faxes  have  caught  on  at 


John  &  Wendy 


firms  such  as  Vie  de  France  Corp., 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and  many  others 
(see  story  page  54).  These  innovators 
are  using  server-based  faxes  to  save 
thousands  of  dollars  and  hours  while 
replacing  nonnetworked  fax  devices. 

•  Field  engineers  employed  by  Aetna 
Life  and  Casualty  Co.  are  linked  to 
LANs  via  portable  personal  comput¬ 
ers  (see  story  page  56). 

•  The  Travelers  Corp.  integrates  in¬ 
frared  LANs  with  mainstream  opera¬ 
tions  (see  story  page  56). 


•  Equipment  giant  Caterpillar,  Inc. 
uses  a  global  EDI  network  as  the 
backbone  of  its  just-in-time  manufac¬ 
turing  operations  (see  story  page  58). 

Some  of  the  companies  used  com¬ 
mercial  systems  integrators;  others 
did  not.  But  what  unites  these  various 
applications  is  a  shared  realization 
that  new  technology  that  can’t  peace¬ 
fully  co-exist  with  the  current  stable 
of  applications  is  unlikely  to  last  long 
in  the  competitive  arena. 

JOSEPH  MAGLITTA 


Kmart’s  $1  billion  bar-code  bet 

The  nation ’s second  largest  retailer  uses  a  nationwide  system  to  track  more  than  100,000  items  in  each  store 


Kmart  Corp. 


BY  MEL  MANDELL 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


A  pressing  need  to  know 
“what  sold  yesterday”  con¬ 
vinced  Kmart  Corp.  that  a 
$1  billion  investment  in  bar 
coding  was  the  retailer’s 
key  to  success  tomorrow. 

Late  last  year,  the  nation’s  second 
largest  retail  chain  finished  installing 
a  nationwide  bar-coding  system  that 
tracks  the  100,000  or  so  items  car¬ 
ried  in  each  Kmart  store.  The  idea 
was  to  provide  historical  sales  infor¬ 
mation,  which  could  help  corporate 
merchandise  managers  better  select 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  goods  pur- 


Mandell  is  a  New  York-based  free-lance 
writer. 


chased  by  the  chain  each  year. 

All  2,250  Kmart  outlets  in  the 
U.S.  were  equipped  with  networked 
IBM  Personal  Computer  AT-based 
systems.  These  feed  updated  daily 
sales  information  via  satellite  into 
headquarters  databases  on  Amdahl 
Corp.  Models  5990  and  5995  main¬ 
frames  and  an  IBM  3090  600S. 

The  result?  During  the  Christmas 
season,  markdowns  on  slow-moving 
merchandise  were  $87  million  less 
than  two  years  before,  when  only  half 
the  stores  could  scan,  according  to 
David  Carlson,  senior  vice  president 
of  corporate  IS. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  Carl¬ 
son  says,  Kmart,  which  posted  annual 
sales  of  about  $32  billion  last  year, 
has  spent  more  than  $1  billion  on  the 
bar-coding  project. 

Although  Carlson  says  it’s  difficult 
to  estimate  how  much  the  technology 
has  boosted  corporate  profits,  he 
notes  that  “our  big  investment  in 
scanning  is  paying  off  faster  than  oth¬ 
er  investments  in  information  han¬ 
dling.  Kmart  profits  are  up  over  7  %  so 
far  this  year.  Because  of  scanning,” 
he  continues,  “we  don’t  have  to  sacri¬ 
fice  profits  to  move  merchandise.” 

The  decision  to  bar  code  was  made 


Carlson:  Thanks  to  bar-code  scanning,  Kmart  no 
longer  has  to  sacrifice  profits  to  move  merchandise 


ftter  Yates 


in  1982,  but  the 
project  was  not 
begun  until  1984. 

A  big  boost  was 
the  creation  of  an 
internal  Retail 
Automation  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Composed  of 
30  to  40  people 
representing  all 
involved  depart¬ 
ments,  the  group 
met  every  Mon¬ 
day  to  ensure  that 
all  members  knew 
project  status  and 
to  avoid  any  sur¬ 
prises. 

Electronic 
Data  Systems 
Corp.  in  Dallas 
joined  the  project 
in  1986  and  has 
worked  on  it 
since. 

Planners  decided  to  put  two  PC- 
based  controllers  in  each  store.  These 
are  linked  via  an  IBM  Token  Ring  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  to  cash  registers 
from  Fujitsu  Ltd.,  IBM  or  NCR  Corp. 
Each  of  the  24  or  so  cash  registers  has 


a  bar-code  wand  made  by  Metrologic 
Instruments,  Inc.  in  Bellmawr,  N.J., 
or  Symbol  Technologies,  Inc.  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  N.Y. 

Wireless  handheld  terminals  from 
Continued  on  page  55 
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Network  faxes  well-received 


INTEGRATING 
NETWORK*  FAX  * 


Vie  de  France  Corp. 
Cummins  Co. 

The  Falconwood  Corp. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
Thomas  Cook  Travel 


BY  JULIA  KING 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


wice  a  week,  52  weeks  a 
year,  Vie  de  France  Corp. 
used  to  divert  one  of  its  well- 
paid  sales  professionals  from 
generating  profits  to  feeding 
a  fax  machine  for  20  hours.  That’s 
how  long  it  took  to  send  price  quotes 
to  the  250  restaurants  that  buy  the 
McLean,  Va.,  company’s  line  of  im¬ 
ported  fruits,  fish  and  vegetables. 

Today,  the  sales  department’s 
stand-alone  fax  machine  stands  idle 
most  of  the  time.  Instead,  price 
quotes  and  other  fax  documents  are 
sent  directly  from  a  $3,000  local-area 
network-based  fax  server  that  infor¬ 
mation  systems  director  Warren  Fay 
says  paid  for  itself  in  six  weeks. 

At  Cummins  Cash  and  Information 
Services  Co.,  it  took  a  little  longer  — 
three  months  —  for  a  fax  server  tied 
to  a  network  of  mainframe-connected 
terminals  to  pay  for  itself.  Since  its  in¬ 
stallation,  Cummins,  a  Grand  Prairie, 
Texas,  transportation  services  com¬ 
pany,  has  pulled  the  plug  on  the  70 
stand-alone  fax  machines  it  had  used 
to  send  8,000  truck  permits  a  day. 

“If  a  truck  is  sitting  still,  it  isn’t 
making  money,”  says  Art  Sahlstein, 
Cummins’  director  of  network  opera¬ 
tions.  “Using  the  system,  the  fax  per¬ 
mit  is  delivered  in  10  to  15  seconds, 
often  while  the  driver  is  still  on  the 
phone  to  us.” 

Bye-bye  stand-alones 

Vie  de  France  and  Cummins  are  just 
two  of  the  growing  number  of  busi¬ 
nesses  integrating  fax,  computer  and 
network  technology  to  streamline  the 
costs,  time  and  inconvenience  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  fax  transmis¬ 
sion.  Increasingly,  network-based  fax 
servers,  which  enable  users  to  fax 
documents  directly  from  personal 
computers  and  terminals,  are  replac¬ 
ing  stand-alone  units,  which  some  ex¬ 
perts  say  could  be  obsolete  by  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

By  1996,  the  market  for  LAN- 
based  fax  servers,  including  neces¬ 
sary  software,  will  exceed  $1  billion, 
according  to  research  firm  Interna¬ 
tional  Resource  Development,  Inc. 
Operating  in  much  the  same  way  as 
LAN-based  print  servers,  today’s 
simplest  LAN-based  fax  servers  con¬ 
sist  of  a  PC  board  and  accompanying 
software  that  transform  a  single 
networked  PC  into  a  LAN-based  fax 
machine.  Software  on  the  fax  server 


King  is  a  free-lance  technology  writer  based 
in  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 


converts  file  data  to  fax  form.  It  then 
sends  the  fax  document  over  a  modem 
in  the  board,  just  as  a  stand-alone  fax 
machine  would. 

The  total  cost  is  about  $1,000  for 
the  network-ready  fax  card  and  an¬ 
other  $2,500  or  so  for  the  PC  in 
which  it  resides.  Network  fax  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  by  companies  such  as 
Gammalink  Corp.  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.;  Biscom,  Inc.  in  Billerica, 
Mass.;  Spectrafax  Corp.  in  Naples, 
Fla.;  and  others. 

From  a  user’s  perspective,  the 
benefits  of  computerized  or  network- 
based  fax  are  fairly  straightforward: 
There’s  no  need  to  print  documents 
before  sending  them  and  no  waiting  in 
fax  lines. 

Fax  servers  also  eliminate  the 
need  for  multiple  phone  lines  and  re¬ 
duce  thermal  paper  costs 
because  outbound  serv¬ 
er-based  faxes  are  sent 
directly  from  PCs.  Print 
quality  is  also  better,  Fay 
says.  “Readability  is  key 
because  if  a  customer 
can’t  read  our  price  list, 
they’re  not  going  to  buy 
from  us,”  he  explains. 

Because  network- 
based  servers  can  be  di¬ 
rected  to  send  faxes  at 
specified  times,  many 
businesses  using  them 
have  substantially  cut 
transmission  costs  by 
sending  time-insensitive 
documents  after  business 
hours,  when  telephone 
rates  are  lower. 

At  The  Falconwood 
Corp.,  a  New  York-based 
commodities  trading 
firm,  systems  manager 
David  Mace  says  sending 
customer  statements 
from  a  LAN-based  fax 
server  during  the  night  has  saved  the 
firm  between  $30,000  and  $50,000 
in  transmission  costs. 

Mace  estimates  he  saved  another 
$25,000  or  so  by  integrating  a  Gam¬ 
malink  fax  server  with  the  company’s 
IBM  Application  System/400  mini¬ 
computer,  used  to  handle  customer 
statements.  Previously,  Falconwood 
had  contracted  with  Western  Union 
Corp.  to  fax  customer  statements, 
which  were  transferred  to  the  carrier 
in  batch  mode,  then  reformatted  and 
faxed  out. 

When  Falconwood  decided  to  bring 
faxing  in-house  to  cut  costs,  Mace 
says,  he  looked  at  IBM’s  hardware 
and  software  fax  options  for  the  IBM 


midrange  system.  The  solution  in¬ 
volved  writing  software  that  converts 
AS/400  text  files  to  fax  format,  he  ex¬ 
plains.  These  files  are  then  download¬ 
ed  to  the  LAN  on  which  the  Gamma- 
link  sits  and  are  faxed  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night. 

“Once  I  saw  how  [IBM  was]  doing 
it,  I  said,  ‘I  can  do  this  myself  with 
Gammalink  for  $3,000  instead  of 
$30,000.’  ” 

New  opportunities 

Initially  less  obvious  than  cost  sav¬ 
ings,  IS  executives  say,  are  the  new 
business  opportunities  possible  when 
existing  applications  are  integrated 
with  either  privately  owned  or  public 
network  fax  technology. 

For  example,  Princeton,  N.J.- 
based  Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s  Facts  Deliv¬ 


ered  service  was  born  when  the 
firm’s  on-line  news  retrieval  database 
was  integrated  with  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.’s  fax  and  electronic  mail 
network  services. 

Customers  can  call  Dow  Jones  at  a 
toll-free  number  and  get  a  report  con¬ 
taining  stock  quotes,  earnings  esti¬ 
mates,  income  statements  and  other 
news  about  publicly  traded  compa¬ 
nies.  Within  four  hours,  this  informa¬ 
tion  —  often  amounting  to  dozens  of 
pages  —  is  available  for  pickup  either 
at  a  fax  number  or  at  their  MCI  elec¬ 
tronic  mailbox. 

“The  end  result  is  that  we  are  ex¬ 
panding  our  customer  base  beyond 
regular  on-line  subscribers,”  says 


Mark  Feffer,  editor  of  database  devel¬ 
opment  at  Dow  Jones. 

Feffer  says  Dow  Jones  looked  at 
developing  network  fax  capabilities 
in-house  but  opted  to  use  MCI’s  fax 
and  E-mail  networks  “so  we  could 
stick  to  our  knitting  in  terms  of  publi¬ 
cations  and  products,”  he  says.  Work 
done  by  in-house  programmers  was 
limited  to  writing  file  transfer  and  fax 
formatting  software  that  links  the 
news  retrieval  database  to  MCI,  he 
explains.  The  program  resides  on  PCs 
used  by  Dow  Jones’  21  customer  ser¬ 
vice  representatives. 

Thomas  Cook  Travel,  a  nationwide 
business  travel  company  based  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  gone  a  step 
further,  integrating  networked  fax 
with  voice  technology. 

Introduced  in  May  1990,  the  fax- 
based  service,  called 
Thomas  Cook  Express, 
lets  customers  use  a 
Touch  Tone  phone  to  in¬ 
teract  with  a  voice  pro¬ 
cessing  system  —  rather 
than  a  customer  service 
representative  —  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  fax  copy  of  flight 
and  fare  information 
within  minutes  of  placing 
a  call,  says  Chris  Church¬ 
ill,  director  of  the  express 
service. 

Previously,  Cook’s 
customers  could  spend 
hours  gathering  flight  in¬ 
formation,  presenting  it 
to  executives  and  then 
calling  back  with 
changes,  Churchill  says. 
Now,  they  receive  a  fax 
listing  the  best  possible 
flights  and  fares  one  min¬ 
ute  after  calling. 

Limits  remain 

Experts  maintain  that 
few  technical  limitations  stand  in  the 
way  of  combining  fax  with  other  tech¬ 
nologies  and  existing  applications. 

Judith  Pirani,  an  analyst  at  BIS 
Strategic  Decisions,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Norwell,  Mass.,  says 
the  number  of  combination  services 
may  be  limited  only  by  users’  imagi¬ 
nations.  “Facsimile . . .  works  with  all 
sorts  of  things,”  Pirani  says.  “It’s  a 
matter  of  putting  the  fax  application 
on  top  of  whatever  computer  and  net¬ 
work  technologies  evolve.” 

While  network  fax  servers  have 
boosted  the  speed  and  efficiency  with 
which  users  can  send  faxes,  problems 
remain,  particularly  with  inbound 
network  fax  traffic. 

“There  is  no  simple  way  of  direct¬ 
ing  [the  document]  to  the  one  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  users  who  may  be  on  the 
LAN,”  notes  Ken  Bosomworth,  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Resource  Devel¬ 
opment. 

For  now,  businesses  using  net¬ 
work-based  fax  service  must  continue 
to  rely  on  stand-alone  units  for  incom¬ 
ing  documents.  However,  vendors  are 
beginning  to  roll  out  enhanced  serv¬ 
ers  capable  of  automated  routing.  • 


The  number  of  computer  fax  devices  in  local-area 
networks  will  grow  from  6,670  in  1989  to  198,200 
in  1993,  according  to  BIS  Strategic  Decisions  in 
Norwell,  Mass. 

Integrating  fax  with  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  is  also  becoming  popular.  Among  the  com¬ 
panies  doing  this  are  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  in  Omaha;  Tucson  Electric  Power  Co.  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.; and Sullivan-Payne  in  Seattle. 


Joyce  Ravid 


Falconwood’s  Mace:  Using  a  LAN-based  fax  server 
during  the  night  has  saved  the  firm  more  than$30,000 
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Conti n  ued  from  page  53 
Norand  Corp.  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and 
Symbol  Technologies  are  used  by  store 
managers  and  department  heads  to  check 
prices  when  bar-code  tags  are  missing 
from  merchandise.  The  devices  are  tied 
to  the  controllers  via  a  base  station  wired 
into  each  LAN. 

Sales  information,  standardized  via 
point-of-sale  software  from  Post  Soft¬ 
ware  International,  Inc.  in  Raleigh,  N.C., 
is  sent  to  headquarters  each  night.  The 
controllers  also  receive  and  store  revised 
price  information  from  headquarters. 

Initially,  sales  data  was  sent  from  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  to  headquarters  via  phone 
lines  in  dial-up  mode.  But  this  required  the 
automatic  dialing  of  about  5,000  phone 
calls  nightly.  So  in  1987,  management  ap¬ 
proved  the  use  of  satellite  communica¬ 
tions  as  an  alternative.  A  50-store  pilot 
employing  a  geostationary  satellite  and 
dish  antennae  at  each  store  was  a  success 
and  was  eventually  expanded  chain  wide. 

Initally,  a  big  problem  was  coping  with 


Close-up 

Organization:  Kmart  Corp. 

Goal:  Provide  merchandise  buy¬ 
ers  with  up-to-the-minute  sales  in¬ 
formation. 

Strategy:  Invest  nearly  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  equipping  more  than  2,200 
Kmart  stores  with  bar-coding  sys¬ 
tems.  Deliver  current  information 
via  satellite  to  corporate  IBM  and 
Amdahl  Corp.  mainframes. 

Payoff:  Fewer  merchandise 
markdowns,  faster  customer  check¬ 
out,  better  control  of  inventory. 


the  huge  volume  of  data,  Carlson  says. 
Amdahl  8080-class  machines  were  re¬ 
placed  with  more  powerful  new  IBM  and 
Amdahl  systems.  New  communications 
front  ends  from  NCR  Corp.  and  a  300G- 
byte  unit  from  Teradata  Corp.  in  El  Se- 
gundo,  Calif.,  were  also  added  to  speed  up 
access. 

The  software  needed  to  transfer  and 
structure  the  batched  sales  information 
was  written  by  Kmart’s  programming 
staff.  Besides  providing  item-by-item  re¬ 
ports  to  merchandise  managers,  pro¬ 
grams  were  also  written  to  generate 
“flash”  reports  of  the  previous  day's 
gross  sales  for  top  management. 

Local  fine-tuning 

Headquarters  programmers  also  con¬ 
structed  demographic  models  to  account 
for  regional  and  special  variations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  all  stores  in  and  near  college 
towns  use  a  model  that  tracks  when  the 
schools  are  in  session  and  what  types  of 
apparel  students  buy.  To  keep  these  mod¬ 
els  up  to  date,  Carlson  adds,  20  demogra¬ 
phers  roam  the  U.S.,  checking  on  the 
metamorphosis  of  store  neighborhoods. 

Ironically,  Carlson  says,  the  main  prob¬ 
lem  in  integrating  the  global  scanning  ef¬ 
fort  had  nothing  to  do  with  technology.  In¬ 
stead,  the  biggest  headache  was  the 
reluctance  or  inability  of  some  vendors  to 
attach  proper  bar-code  labels  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  shipped  to  Kmart. 

To  cope  with  the  problem,  Kmart  is 
“putting  more  and  more  heat  on  deficient 
vendors”  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  Carlson 
says. 

Company  officials  say  much  of  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  bar-coding  system  comes  from 
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fast  ability  to  react  to  market  shifts. 

For  example,  early  in  the  1990  Christ¬ 
mas  season,  porcelain  dolls  weren’t  sell¬ 
ing  well  at  $29.88.  So  the  merchandise 
manager  for  toys  cut  the  price  nationwide 
to  $24.88.  Sales  jumped  so  much  that  the 
price  was  soon  raised  to  $29.88.  Again, 
sales  plummeted. 

After  several  days  of  experimentation, 
the  price  was  set  slightly  above  $24.88. 
Nearly  all  the  dolls  were  sold  before 
Christmas.  Very  few  were  left  to  be  sold 
after  December  26  at  half  price.  Kmart 
officials  say  such  finely  tuned  price  adjust¬ 
ment  would  have  been  impossible  without 
an  integrated  bar-coding  application. 

Besides  saving  on  markdowns,  the  new 
technology  also  enhances  the  image  of 
Kmart’s  stores  in  two  ways,  according  to 


Carlson.  First,  bar  coding  speeds  check¬ 
out  by  about  25%,  which  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  during  busy  holiday  seasons.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  ensures  that  desirable  seasonal 
items  will  be  in  stock  because  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  know  what  is  selling  early 
enough  to  reorder. 

Right  now,  some  1,750  other  Kmart 
units  —  Canadian  Kmarts,  Waldenbooks, 
Pay  Less  Drugstores  Northwest,  Inc., 
Builders  Square,  The  Sports  Authority 
discount  chain  and  other  smaller  retail 
chains  —  are  not  mandated  to  adopt  the 
bar  coding. 

However,  Carlson  says  that  because  of 
Kmart  Chief  Executive  Officer  Joseph  E. 
Antonini’s  enthusiasm  for  the  technology, 
he  expects  the  other  independently  man¬ 
aged  units  will  follow  suit.  • 


FACTS 


•  7  Airlines,  retail- 

amck  e,s'; corporate 

/ _  mail  rooms, 

small  manu¬ 
facturers  and 
transportation 
services  are  the  fastest  growing 
markets  for  bar  codes,  says  trade 
group  Automatic  Indentification 
Manufacturers,  Inc.  (AIM). 

Sales  of  automatic  identifica¬ 
tion  equipment  grew  to  more  than 
$3  billion  last  year  and  is  expected 
to  grow  15%  to  20%  per  year 
through  1994,  AIM  says.  New  stan¬ 
dards,  scanning  equipment  and 
techniques  are  fueling  growth. 


In  a  world 

where  most  modems 
are  created  equal, 


something  unique 
has  just  arrived... 
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Infrared  LANs  shine  brightly  at  Travelers 


Travelers’  Blazensky:  Integrating  wireless  LANs  with  existing  systems 
was  fast,  easy  and  inexpensive 


INTEGRATING 
WIRE  L*E  SS  LANS* 


The  Travelers  Corp. 


BY  M.J.  RICHTER 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


no  integrate  wireless  local- 
area  network  technology 
with  existing  systems  and 
applications,  installers  at 
JL.  The  Travelers  Corp.  need 
three  things:  a  wrench,  a  screwdriver 
and  a  little  time  —  maybe  two  or 
three  hours. 

For  nearly  a  year,  the  insurer  has 
been  using  Infralan,  an  IBM  Token 
Ring-compatible  product  based  on  in¬ 
frared  technology  and  made  by  BICC 
Communications  in  Auburn,  Mass. 

The  $2,995  units  have  helped  the 
Hartford,  Conn.-based  insurance  gi¬ 
ant  save  $90  per  workstation  each 
month  —  all  without  political  battles, 
explains  Nick  Blazensky,  manager  of 
site  design  at  Travelers’  Telecom¬ 
munications  Division. 

More  importantly,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  get  LANs  up  and  running 
has  been  reduced  from  between  30 


Richter  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va. 


and  150  days  to  just  a  few  hours,  he 
says. 

“There’s  no  real  integration  of  any 
new  technology  except  the  technol¬ 
ogy  of  the  product  itself,”  Blazensky 
explains.  “We  just  have  a  new  medi¬ 


um,  and  that  happens  to  be  light  in¬ 
stead  of  copper.” 

Installers  from  the  information 
systems  department  can  get  three 
base  units  up  and  running  in  about 
two  hours,  Blazensky  says.  The  worst 


case,  he  says,  is  three  hours  for  four 
base  units. 

Travelers,  which  has  an  installed 
base  of  about  35,000  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  about  10,000  employees 
on  LANs,  says  it  does  not  intend  to  re¬ 
place  IBM  Token  Ring  LANs  with 
wireless  Infralans.  Instead,  it  will  use 
them  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  cabled 
LANs  when  time  and  money  dictate, 
Blazensky  says. 

Each  LAN  can  accommodate  be¬ 
tween  four  and  six  users.  Currently, 
about  50  Travelers  employees,  repre¬ 
senting  every  department,  are  using 
the  systems. 

Blazensky  notes  that  because 
there  are  no  integration  problems,  In¬ 
fralan  has  “no  impact  whatsoever”  on 
Travelers’  applications  or  users.  “It 
goes  right  across  our  board”  of  appli¬ 
cations,  he  says. 

Installation  involves  aligning  bar 
graphs  on  the  base  unit  with  optical 
nodes;  two  optical  nodes  interface  a 
six-port  base  unit  with  associated 
PCs. 

While  cabling  a  high-end  IBM  To¬ 
ken  Ring  network  costs  Travelers  as 
much  as  $100  per  workstation  per 
month,  implementing  an  Infralan  con¬ 
figuration  costs  about  $10. 

Because  a  wireless  LAN  is  a  reus¬ 
able  resource,  Blazensky  says,  Infra- 
Ian’s  costs,  amortized  over  five  years, 
amount  to  between  30%  and  60%  of 
those  costs  associated  with  copper.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  cost  of  employee  mo¬ 
bility  —  both  money  and  time  —  that 


Aetna  links  laptops  and 
LANs  for  field  engineers 


INTEGRATING 

’portable's*’ 


Aetna  Life  and 
Casualty  Co. 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


hen  Aetna  Life  and  Ca¬ 
sualty  Co.  downsized  to 
local-area  networks 
through  much  of  its  op¬ 
eration,  it  decided  to 
give  its  field  engineers  laptop  comput¬ 
ers  that  linked  into  the  LANs. 

Faster  communications  and  work 
turnaround  are  the  main  benefits, 
says  Ramon  Padron,  director  of  field 
operations  for  Aetna’s  field  engineer 
groups.  “We  have  cut  several  days  — 
as  many  as  six  to  seven  —  out  of  the 
information  loop  between  underwrit¬ 
ers  and  engineers,”  he  says. 

Aetna’s  500  field  engineers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  working  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based  company’s  insur¬ 
ance  customers  to  develop  safer  work 
environments  and  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  to  allow  Aetna  to  underwrite  ac¬ 


counts  more  effectively. 

The  engineers  work  mostly  out  of 
their  homes,  although  each  spends 
some  time  in  one  of  the  45  domestic 
offices.  In  the  past,  handwriting  and 
mailing  reports  caused  delays.  Aetna 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  its  shift 
to  Novell,  Inc.  Netware  386  networks 
in  late  1989  by  automating  field  engi¬ 
neers  with  laptop  computers. 

“We  had  a  network  moving  toward 
completion,  and  the  biggest  challenge 
was  to  make  a  mechanized  computing 
system  that  would  really  be  used  — 
and  used  with  satisfaction  —  by  the 
field  engineers,”  Padron  explains. 

That  few  of  the  engineers  were 
computer  literate  was  less  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  than  teaching  them  how  to  type, 
which  took  six  months.  Since  then, 
the  engineers  have  taken  to  the  com¬ 
puter  system  “like  fish  to  water,” 
Padron  says.  “They  are  now  all  highly 
computer  literate  and  making  applica¬ 
tions  of  their  own  and  telling  us  what 
we  should  be  doing.  ’  ’ 


One  immediate  benefit  is  that  pa¬ 
perwork  has  been  all  but  eliminated 
for  the  engineers,  Padron  says.  Field 
engineers  now  file  reports  electroni¬ 
cally  by  typing  into  Aetna’s  custom- 
developed  Mechanized  Engineering 
Reporting  System  running  on  1520 
and  1530  laptops  from  Fremont, 
Calif. -based  Grid  Systems  Corp. 

Custom  information 

The  laptops  also  hold  customized  da¬ 
tabases,  such  as  one  with  400  basic 
safety  recommendations.  Information 
is  entered  into  a  template  program  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  the  underwriters’ 
needs,  then  uploaded  via  Relay  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.’s  Relay  Gold  to  sev¬ 
eral  different  brands  of  file  servers  in 
one  of  the  45  corporate  offices,  where 
it  is  accessed  by  underwriters. 

For  security  reasons,  anything 
sent  from  the  field  first  goes  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  engineering  unit  before  being  for¬ 
warded  to  the  LAN. 

If  engineers  are  in  an  Aetna  office, 
they  use  one  of  several  desks  set  up 
with  a  Grid  docking  card,  which  fits  in 
place  of  the  portable’s  battery.  They 
are  then  attached  to  the  network  and 
can  simply  plug  in  the  computer. 

Another  benefit  is  that  engineers 
have  eased  the  programming  burden. 


Close-up 

Organization:  Aetna  Life 
and  Casualty  Co. 

Goal:  Speed  up  turnaround 
time  of  work  between  under¬ 
writers  and  field  engineers. 

Strategy:  Give  500  field  en¬ 
gineers  Grid  Systems  Corp. 
portable  PCs  linked  to  a  cor¬ 
porate  Novell,  Inc.  LAN. 

Payoff:  Processing  time  re¬ 
duced  by  up  to  a  week. 


“We  have  used  [engineers]  to  develop 
some  of  the  things  we  were  too  busy 
to  do  here,”  Padron  says. 

For  example,  engineers  developed 
a  utility  that  tracks  and  analyzes  data 
on  the  location  of  accidents.  Another 
program  about  to  be  released  to  Aet¬ 
na  workers  is  a  Loss  Control  Applica¬ 
tion,  much  of  which  was  developed  by 
field  engineers. 

Despite  these  benefits,  Padron 
says,  Aetna  has  yet  to  see  the  single¬ 
digit  improvements  in  productivity  it 
had  initially  envisioned.  “I  think 
we’re  still  going  to  see  the  5%  or  so 
increases  we  expected.  Productivity 
goes  beyond  quantity  —  it  is  also 
quality  and  timeliness.  We  see  much 
more  efficient  use  of  time,  and  the 
quality  of  reports  has  improved  signif¬ 
icantly,”  he  says.  “We  can  put  certain 
prompts  in  electronic  forms  so  that 
the  engineer  is  better  guided.  The 
numbers  will  be  coming  along.”  • 


FACTS 


The  average  Fortune  1,000  company  is  expected  to 
increase  its  spending  on  portable  and  laptop  com¬ 
puters  by  42 %  in  1991  to  $180,000,  according  to  a 
poll  by  the  Gallup  Organization,  Inc. 
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prompted  Travelers  to  seek  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  cabled  LANs. 

Workers  who  need  ready  access  to 
LAN  capabilities  constantly  move  in  and 
out  of  remote  sites,  which  are  often  leased 
facilities. 

Previously,  if  those  field  offices  were 
not  cabled,  Travelers  had  to  negotiate 
with  building  owners  for  wiring  space  and 
then  find  qualified  electricians  to  pull,  ter¬ 
minate  and  test  the  cables. 

“Much  of  the  gain  from  a  new  LAN  is 
getting  it  in  a  timely  fashion  so  you  can  get 
the  return  in  cash  flow,  the  bottom  line,” 
Blazensky  says.  “If  we  had  to  wait  five 
months  when  we  wanted  it  within  one 
month,  that’s  four  months  of  real  bottom- 
line  dollars,  in  many  cases.  Once  that  in¬ 
stallation  time  is  gone,  you  can’t  recoup 
it.” 

Cutting  the  cable 

The  big  move  to  wireless  started  two 
years  ago.  In  1989,  the  company  realized 
that  of  the  140  new  LAN  installations 
planned  for  1990,  100  of  those  would  be 
going  into  buildings  with  no  cabling. 

The  expected  costs  were  unaccept¬ 
able,  so  Travelers  began  to  look  for  a 
technological  way  out. 


Close-up 

Organization:  The  Travelers 
Corp. 

Goal:  Speed  up  LAN  installation; 
reduce  costs  of  ripping  out  old  coax¬ 
ial  cable  from  leased  buildings. 

Strategy:  Install  Token  Ring- 
compatible  infrared  LANs  in  high- 
mobility  locations. 

Payoffs:  Savings  of  $90  a  month 
per  workstation  in  costs;  installa¬ 
tion  time  reduced  from  between 
30  and  150  days  to  just  a  few  hours. 


The  three  major  criteria  for  the  even¬ 
tual  solution  were  Token  Ring  compatibil¬ 
ity;  an  equal,  preferably  favorable,  eco¬ 
nomic  comparison  with  copper;  and 
simple,  speedy  installation. 

Blazensky  says  Travelers  had  actually 
begun  to  consider  alternatives  to  cabled 
LANs  as  early  as  1986,  including  LED 
and  laser-driven  LAN  technologies.  The 
company  rejected  those  systems  because 
at  the  time,  not  only  were  they  not  com¬ 
pletely  IEEE  802.5  compatible,  but  they 
also  cost  up  to  $30,000  per  node  pair. 

“We  looked  at  some  products  that 
used  in-house  electrical  wiring  to  do  some 
resource  sharing,”  he  says.  Those  sys¬ 
tems,  however,  required  extra  hardware 
and  software  and  could  not  be  integrated 
into  a  Token  Ring  network,  Blazensky 
says. 

Then,  in  1988,  Travelers  was  invited 
to  look  at  an  infrared-based  Ethernet  sys¬ 
tem  installed  at  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  Worcester,  Mass.  The  system 
was  the  forerunner  of  BICC  Communica¬ 
tions’  current  Infralan. 

“When  we  saw  it,  we  said,  ‘OK,  that’s 
Ethernet-compatible.  What  can  you  do  for 
Token  Ring?’  A  few  months  later,  we 
were  presented  with  a  prototype,”  Bla¬ 
zensky  recalls. 

To  ensure  reliability,  Blazensky  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  developers  reconfigure 
the  system  from  its  original  “sun  satel¬ 
lite”  arrangement  to  a  true  ring’s  optical 
node-to-optical  node  design. 

Travelers  liked  what  it  saw  but  told  the 
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vendor  that  instead  of  a  “sun  satellite”  ar¬ 
rangement,  it  wanted  a  true  ring’s  optical 
node-to-optical  node  design.  In  effect,  the 
company  wanted  the  primary  path  run¬ 
ning  clockwise  and  the  backup  path  run¬ 
ning  counterclockwise. 

Thus,  any  signal  interruption  would 
prompt  the  base  units  “to  do  a  wrap  to  the 
backup  path,  and  everything  would  stay 
intact,”  Blazensky  explains. 

BICC  succeeded  in  implementing  the 
design,  Blazenksy  says,  and  the  rest  was 
“history.” 

Improved  speed 

Travelers  says  it  has  not  experienced  any 
of  the  slowness  and  poor  price/perfor¬ 
mance  problems  that  sometimes  hamper 
spread  spectrum,  microwave  and  other 


wireless  LAN  technologies. 

“In  fact,  the  Infralan  goes  just  a  tad 
faster  than  the  copper  equivalent  because 
it  takes  the  actual  digital  signal  and  con¬ 
verts  it  directly  to  infrared  signals  with  no 
buffering,”  Blazensky  says.  “The  direct 
one-for-one  conversion  means  there  is  no 
speed  loss.” 

Travelers  is  using  Infralan  at  4M  bit/ 
sec.  right  now  and  says  it  expects  a  16M 
bit/sec.  system  to  be  available  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Blazensky  says  he  also  anticipates  fu¬ 
ture  enhancements  such  as  speeds  of  up 
to  50M  bit/sec.  Fiber  Distributed  Data  In¬ 
terface  capability  and  a  1km  version. 

The  latter  is  needed  "so  we  can  go 
across  public  rights  of  way  between  build¬ 
ings,”  he  explains.  • 


A  recent  report 
by  The  Insight 
Research  Corp. 
predicts  sales  of 
wireless  LAN 
equipment  will 
grow  from  $79  million  in  1991  to 
$235  million  in  1995  —  a  com¬ 
pound  growth  rate  of  35%. 

Wireless  vendors  include  NCR 
Corp.  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  Photonics, 
Inc.  in  Campbell,  Calif;  Motorola, 
Inc.  in  Schaumburg,  III.;  O’Neill 
Communications,  Inc.  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  N. J.;  Telesystems  SLW,  Inc.  in 
Don  Mills,  Ontario;  and  Windata, 
Inc.  inNorthboro,  Mass. 


FACTS 


...Announcing 
a  new  modem 
so  flexible, 

it  will  change  your  mind  forever 

about  modems. 


The  new  COMSPHERE™  3800  Series  SD  (Software-Defined)  Modem  is  so  flexible, 
you  only  dial  one  number-the  Software  Support  Center~to  add  new  features  as 
you  need  them.  The  software  is  simply  downloaded  over  the  public  telephone 
network.  No  more  strapping,  chip  replacements,  expensive  downtime,  or 
exchange  of  hardware.  Add  to  this  the  latest  in  dial  modulation  schemes 
(V.32bis)  and  data  compression  (V.42bis)-and  you  gain  the  most 
powerful  dial  modem  on  the  market. 

This  unique  software-defined  modem  is  managed  by  the  new  COMSPHERE  6700 
Dial  Network  Management  System-a  PC-software  package  that  features 
Windows*  3.0,  for  detailed  modem  management  tools  and  the  most 
comprehensive  non-interruptive  VF-line  diagnostics  in  the  industry. 

To  change  the  way  you  think  about  modems, 
call  1  800  482-3333,  Ext.  502,  or  contact  your  local  authorized  distributor. 

You  may  also  fax  your  request  to  1  813  530-2103- 


AT&T  Paradyne 


COMSPHERE  is  a  trademark  of  AT&T.  ’Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft,  Inc. 
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EDI  speeds  Caterpillar’s  global  march 

Worldwide  network  links 950 big  suppliers; 
expansion  onto  internal  SNA  network  planned  for  later  this  year 


David  Joel 


Caterpillar’s  Nack  says  EDI  has  cut  the  firm ’s  parts  inventory  by  $10  million 


INTEGRATING 
. EDI . 


Caterpillar,  Inc. 


BY  MEL  MANDELL 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Contrary  to  its  name, 
Caterpillar,  Inc.  wants 
and  needs  to  move  fast¬ 
er  to  beat  nimble  world¬ 
wide  rivals,  especially 
Japanese  firms. 

Peoria,  Ill.-based  Caterpillar, 
the  world’s  largest  maker  of 
earth-moving  equipment,  relies 
on  a  public,  X.25-based  electron¬ 
ic  data  interchange  (EDI)  net¬ 
work  to  link  its  suppliers  around 
the  world. 

John  Nack,  manager  of  Cater¬ 
pillar’s  Processing  Network  Divi¬ 
sion,  says  payoffs  so  far  include  a 
$10  million  savings  in  parts  in¬ 
ventory  and  a  reduction  of  16  ac¬ 
counts  payable  clerks. 

Moreover,  Nack  adds,  docu¬ 
ments  that  previously  were  re¬ 
keyed  several  times  are  now  en¬ 
tered  only  once,  with  far  fewer 
errors. 

Integrated  EDI  is  a  key  part  of 
a  huge,  worldwide  Caterpillar 
program  known  as  “Extended 
Enterprise  Communications,” 
which  encompasses  many  other 
technologies. 

The  objective,  according  to 
Nack,  a  39-year  company  veter¬ 
an,  is  to  make  it  easier  for  ven¬ 
dors  and  customers  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  firm. 

Today,  950  of  Caterpillar’s 
largest  suppliers  —  which  deliv¬ 
er  more  than  half  of  all  purchased 
parts  and  80%  of  documents  — 
are  connected  via  a  value-added 
network  (VAN)  from  General 
Electric  Information  Services 


(GEIS)  in  Rockville,  Md.  Data  re¬ 
sides  on  10  IBM  3090s  at  Cater¬ 
pillar’s  Peoria  data  center. 

In  fact,  the  EDI  project  has 
worked  so  well  that  Caterpillar 
will  begin  offering  EDI  service  on 
its  own  IBM  Systems  Network 
Architecture  (SNA)  network  lat¬ 
er  this  year,  according  to  Nack. 

Just  in  time 

The  move  into  EDI  was  pushed 
initially  by  Robert  Dryden,  then 
the  company’s  vice  president  of 
purchasing.  At  his  urging,  a  six- 
member  task  force  was  recruit¬ 
ed,  including  one  person  from 
Caterpillar’s  information  sys¬ 
tems  department,  which  now  has 
875  employees. 

In  1984,  Caterpillar  adopted 
the  Japanese-inspired  just-in- 
time  manufacturing  approach, 
which  depends  on  fast  informa¬ 
tion  exchange  with  suppliers 
around  the  globe.  Sixteen  of  Cat¬ 
erpillar’s  36  plants  are  overseas, 
and  nearly  58%  of  Caterpillar’s 
sales  are  generated  outside  the 
U.S.,  so  easy  communication  is 
key. 

Early  on,  Nack  says,  Caterpil¬ 
lar  faced  a  major  decision:  to  set 
up  EDI  on  its  own  global  IBM 
SNA  network  or  to  use  a  VAN 


Close-up 

Organization:  Cater¬ 
pillar,  Inc. 

Goal:  Create  fast  com¬ 
munications  to  support 
just-in-time  manufactur¬ 
ing. 

Strategy:  Link  more 
than  950  suppliers  world¬ 
wide  via  an  X.25-based 
EDI  network. 

Payoff:  $10  million  in 
inventory  savings,  elimi¬ 
nation  of  16  accounts 
payable  clerks,  reduction 
in  rekeying  errors. 


service.  “At  the  time,  we  had  a 
lot  of  other  alligators  in  the 
swamp  to  contend  with,”  he 
says,  “so  we  chose  to  buy  rather 
than  make.” 

The  EDI  pilot,  involving  four 
of  the  largest  vendors,  began 
only  five  months  after  the  plan 
was  hatched.  GEIS  eventually 
won  the  contract. 

Because  Caterpillar  wanted 
standard  EDI  service,  it  required 
GEIS,  which  offered  proprietary 
EDI,  to  write  code  that 
would  translate  Caterpillar 
documents  according  to 
the  X.12  standards  set  by 
the  Automotive  Industry 
Action  Group,  a  700-mem¬ 
ber  suppliers’  association 
of  which  Caterpillar  is  a 
member. 

Integration  with  other 
information-handling  ele¬ 
ments  was  smooth,  Nack 
says,  mostly  because  the 
company’s  EDI  operates  in 
store-and-forward  batch 
mode  and  not  in  real  time. 

As  a  result,  the  transla¬ 
tion  software  to  transfer 
batch  files  gathered  by 
GEIS  to  the  appropriate 
mainframe  databases  was  fairly 
simple  and  was  written  by  Cater¬ 
pillar’s  own  programmers. 

Global  glitches 

About  the  only  serious  problem 
encountered  was  in  making  some 
overseas  connections.  However, 
dealing  with  foreign  communica¬ 
tions  protocols  was  a  familiar 
chore,  Nack  notes,  because  some 
years  earlier,  Caterpillar  had  set 
up  a  company  electronic  mail  sys¬ 
tem  serving  35,000  locations 


worldwide. 

The  first  firms  connected 
were  Caterpillar’s  major  suppli¬ 
ers.  Then  came  the  Herculean 
task  of  tying  in  some  2,100  of  the 
company’s  smaller  suppliers, 
many  of  whom  Nack  says  were 
“computer  illiterate.”  Even 
though  IS  dispatched  profession¬ 
als  to  train  suppliers  in  EDI  pro¬ 
cedures,  most  small  suppliers 
still  communicate  with  Caterpil¬ 
lar  via  postal  mail  and  fax. 


Caterpillar  gives  all  trading 
partners  that  use  EDI  the  neces¬ 
sary  data-entry  and  communica¬ 
tions  personal  computer-based 
software,  an  adaptation  of  a 
$2,295  STX12  package  from 
Supplytech,  Inc.  in  Southfield, 
Mich. 

Today,  EDI  is  used  to  transfer 
most  purchasing  documents,  in¬ 
cluding  purchase  orders,  packing 
lists,  shipment  releases  and  in¬ 
voices.  Accounts  payable  are  still 
settled  by  mail  in  check  form, 


however,  because  no  one  has 
asked  for  electronic  fund  trans¬ 
fer,  Nack  explains. 

It’s  difficult  to  directly  credit 
EDI  with  financial  gain  at  Cater¬ 
pillar  because  global  downturns 
in  construction  have  hurt  Cater¬ 
pillar’s  and  many  other  compa¬ 
nies’  earnings,  says  Karen  Ubel- 
hart,  an  analyst  at  Shearson 
Lehman  Brothers,  Inc.,  a  New 
York  brokerage  house. 

However,  she  says,  Caterpil¬ 
lar,  aided  by  technology,  is 
holding  its  own  against  big 
Japanese  rivals,  such  as 
Komatsu  Ltd.,  and  should 
return  to  profitability  later 
this  year. 

About  that  time,  Cater¬ 
pillar  plans  to  move  into  the 
second  phase  of  its  EDI 
plans:  shifting  electronic 
documents  movement  to 
the  company’s  busy  SNA 
network.  A  pilot  program  is 
under  way  in  four  loca¬ 
tions,  Nack  says.  The 
switch  from  public  to  pri¬ 
vate  network  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  late 
1992,  he  says.  When  it’s 
done,  Caterpillar  will  still 
rely  on  VANs  to  reach  remote 
overseas  locations  not  serviced 
by  the  company  network. 

The  added  burden  on  the  pro¬ 
prietary  network  is  not  likely  to 
require  more  computer  power, 
Nack  says,  because  the  firm’s 
IBM  3090s  can  handle  the  extra 
load.  Nack  declined  to  specify 
how  much  the  project  will  cost. 
Caterpillar  has  already  pur¬ 
chased  software  for  its  propri¬ 
etary  network  from  Sterling 
Software,  Inc.  • 
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FEATURES  FOUND! 


Call  for  a  FREE  Trial! 


•Conditional  Calculations 

•Report  Formatting 

•Run-Time  Prompting 

•Date  Arithmetic 

•Trend  and  Exception  Reporting 

•Integrated  Graphics 

•Multi-Up  Mailing  Labels 


(800)  824-1220 
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Trade-in  credit  given  to  qualified  AS/400  Query  users. 


FACTS 


It  costs  about 
$100,000  to  inte¬ 
grate  a  single  ap¬ 
plication,  such  as 
order  entry,  into 
an  EDI  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  The 
job  takes  about  1,440  hours  of  custom 
programming  at  $50  to  $80  an  hour, 
the  firm  estimates. 

In  another  study,  Gartner  Group 
found  that  Fortune  500  firms  justi¬ 
fied  EDI  in  different  ways:  competi¬ 
tive  advantage,  46%;  not  justified, 
24%;  cost/benefit  analysis,  18%;  and 
business  necessity,  12%. 
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INTEGRATION  STRATEGIES:  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES 


Hello  to  video,  goodbye  to  dog  and  pony  shows 


INTEGRATING 

* . VIDEO- 

CO  N  F  E  R  E  N  C  IN  G 

Kmart  Corp, 


BY  MAISIE  MCADOO 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Once  a  necessary  evil,  traveling 
dog  and  pony  shows  are  history 
for  retailing  giant  Kmart  Corp., 
thanks  to  a  multimillion  dollar 
investment  in  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  technology. 

Completed  last  year,  the  company’s  vi¬ 
deoconferencing  system  was  integrated 
into  a  $55  million,  enterprisewide  satellite 
network  that  links  company  computers 
around  the  country. 

The  payoff  of  videoconferencing  is  two¬ 
fold,  says  Walt  Bzdok,  senior  director  of 
corporate  communications  and  systems 
reliability.  The  system  cuts  travel  costs 
and  enables  easy,  consistent  communica¬ 
tions  between  executives  at  headquarters 
and  staff  throughout  the  country,  he  says. 

‘‘The  company  used  to  put  three  buy¬ 
ers  on  the  road  for  a  month  or  so,  visiting 


McAdoo  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


clusters  of  stores  or  assembling  clusters 
of  managers  in  Holiday  Inns  across  the 
country,”  Bzdok  notes.  “Now,  we  do  it  in  a 
three-hour  broadcast,  and  everybody  in 
the  chain  hears  precisely  the  same  story.” 

The  year  before  the  video  network  was 
installed,  Kmart  spent  $250,000  on  travel 
and  hotel  costs  for  its  road  show.  Last  year, 
Bzdok  says,  the  video  broadcast  cost 
$25,000  to  produce  and  transmit. 

However,  cost  alone  didn’t  drive  the  de¬ 
cision,  he  adds.  Kmart’s  corporate  culture 
emphasizes  close  ties  between  executives 
at  its  Troy,  Mich.,  headquarters  and  retail 
personnel. 

The  company’s  decision  to  install 
broadcast  video  capability  between  Troy 
and  the  2,250  U.S.  Kmart  retail  stores 
was  based  on  videoconferencing’s  ability 
to  enhance  corporate  communications. 

Video  an  afterthought 

Ironically,  video  was  something  of  an  af¬ 
terthought  when  Kmart  decided  to  install 
it  on  its  $55  million  X.25  satellite-based 
packet  network  back  in  1986.  The  compa¬ 
ny  was  searching  primarily  for  a  way  to 
streamline  data  flow.  A  satellite  network 
—  the  only  option  for  video  broadcast  — 
wasn’t  even  being  considered.  Data  trans¬ 
mission  was  the  main  focus. 

“We  wanted  a  way  to  have  one  pipe 
that  would  handle  the  data  requirements 
for  all  existing  and  future  systems  at  the 
store  level,”  Bzdok  says. 

“We  thought  we  would  wind  up  with  a 


terrestrial,  CCITT  X.25  packet  network 
—  kind  of  a  mesh  network  with  the  nodes 
across  the  country  interconnected 
through  high-speed  links  and  corporate  lo¬ 
cations  attached  to  the  network  from 
these  nodes,”  he  recalls. 

The  company  received  bids  for  one  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  network, 
multiple  packet  networks  and  several  sat¬ 
ellite  networks  that  incorporated  packet 
technology.  But  when  it  calculated  the 
costs  of  these  options  over  a  10-year  time 
frame,  after  taxes,  the  result  was  star¬ 


FACTS 


•  -I  •  The  number 

/7 11 1  f*  tP  °f  rooms  in  the 
6/  l/ll'LlV  us  that  are 

equipped  for  vi¬ 
deoconferences 
has  increased 
from  700  in  1988  to  2,500  in  1990, 
according  to  AT&T. 

•  Compression  Labs,  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif,  Picturetel  Corp.  in 
Peabody,  Mass.,  and  Telecom 
Corp.  in  Austin,  Texas,  are  the  big¬ 
gest  U.S.  vendors  of  videconferenc- 
ing  systems. 

•  Revenue  for  videomakers  jump¬ 
ed  by  90%  during  the  last  two  years 
to  $110  million  and  will  hit  $500 
million  by  1994,  says  the  Wall 
Street  research  firm  Tucker,  An¬ 
thony,  Inc. 


tling:  A  satellite  network  would  save  $80 
million  to  $100  million,  even  though  it  was 
the  most  untried  technology. 

No  justification  needed 

Meanwhile,  the  terrestrial  network  arena 
was  in  a  state  of  flux,  with  the  introduction 
of  fiber  optics,  the  breakup  of  AT&T  and 
uncertain  costs  of  public  switched  digital 
lines. 

Kmart  reopened  bidding  only  to  satel¬ 
lite  companies  and  eventually  accepted 
the  bid  by  GTE  Spacenet  Corp.  (then 
called  GTE  Telenet). 

“We  proposed  the  network  to  manage¬ 
ment  as  a  datacom  network  —  the  cost 
justification  was  based  on  data,”  Bzdok  ex¬ 
plains.  But  in  the  final  two  slides  of  his  pre¬ 
sentation,  he  introduced  the  video  option. 
The  next  thing  he  knew,  management 
picked  that  option,  which  cost  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  without  any  more  justification 
than  wanting  better  communications  with 
the  field. 

GTE  Spacenet  served  as  a  “semi¬ 
network  systems  integrator,”  Bzdok  says, 
stressing  that  Kmart  kept  tight  control, 
which  included  choosing  the  “amalgam  of 
vendors”  that  would  supply  the  videocon¬ 
ferencing  systems. 

Kmart  held  daily  conference  calls  with 
GTE  Spacenet,  overseeing  every  aspect 
of  the  installation  “because  of  the  size  of 
the  investment  and  because  our  careers 
were  on  the  line,”  he  says  half  jokingly. 

Already,  Bzdok  adds,  the  network  has 
proved  its  worth,  although  he  hesitates  to 
make  a  direct  correlation  between  the  net¬ 
work  and  the  firm’s  bottom  line.  • 
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IN  DEPTH 


The  sociology 
of  software  measurement 

You ’ve  figured  out  how  and  what  to  measure  from  a  technical  standpoint. 
But  have  you  stopped  to  gauge  staff  reaction  to  a  measurement  program? 


BY  CAPERS  JONES 


Establishing  an  applied  measurement 
program  for  software  requires  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  cultural  and  social  issues. 
The  normal  reaction  to  a  measure¬ 
ment  program  by  both  project  man¬ 
agement  and  staff  is  apprehension. 
Only  when  it  is  shown  that  the  data 
will  be  used  for  beneficial  purposes 
rather  than  punitive  purposes  will  the 
apprehension  subside. 

The  sociology  of  measurement  implies  a 
need  for  high-level  corporate  sponsorship  of 
the  measurement  program  when  the 
program  is  first  begun  because  the 
normal  reactions  of  subordinate 
managers  whose  projects  will  ac¬ 
tually  be  measured  are  dismay, 
resistance  and  apprehension. 

Normally,  either  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  or  an  executive 
vice  president  would  be  the 
overall  measurement  sponsor 
and  would  delegate  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  specific  kinds  of  mea¬ 
sures  to  those  lower  down  in  the 
hierarchy. 

In  the  beginning 

Indeed,  at  such  companies  as  IBM  in 
the  1960s,  ITT  in  the  1970s  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  the  1980s,  it 
was  the  demand  for  accurate  measures 
from  the  CEO  level  that  started  the 
corporate  measurement  programs  in 
the  first  place. 

In  a  well-designed  applied  measure¬ 
ment  program,  staff  and  management  ap¬ 
prehension  or  opposition  is  very  transitory 
and  lasts  for  only  a  month  or  so  prior  to 
start-up,  after  which  the  real  value  of  accu¬ 
rate  measures  makes  the  system  expand 
spontaneously. 

At  Hewlett-Packard,  for  example,  a  small 


experiment  in  software  project  measure¬ 
ment  was  so  useful  and  so  successful  that 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  it  expanded  on 
a  voluntary  basis  into  a  major  international 
study  including  virtually  all  of  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard’s  software  development  laboratories. 

Indeed,  the  internal  measurements  have 
proved  to  be  so  valuable  that  in  1989,  Hew¬ 


Jones  is  chairman  and  founder  of  Software  Productivi¬ 
ty  Research,  Inc.  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  which  specializes 
in  applied  software  measurement.  He  has  spent  the 
past  20  years  exploring  computer  programmer  produc¬ 
tivity. 


John  Pirman 

lett-Packard  began  to  offer  the  same  kind  of 
software  measurement  services  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers. 

What  causes  the  transition  from  appre¬ 
hension  to  enthusiasm  is  that  a  well-designed 
applied  measurement  program  is  not  used 
for  punitive  purposes  and  will  quickly  begin 
to  bring  chronic  problems  to  the  surface  in  a 


way  that  leads  to  problem  solution. 

For  example,  excessive  schedule  pres¬ 
sures,  inadequate  office  space  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  computer  turnaround  may  have  been 
chronic  problems  for  years  and  yet  may  have 
been  more  or  less  invisible.  But  a  good  mea¬ 
surement  program  can  spot  the  impact  of 
such  problems  and  quantify  the  benefits  of 
solving  them. 

■  The  sociology  of  data  confi¬ 
dentiality. 

In  many  companies,  corporate  poli¬ 
tics  has  such  prominence  that  proj¬ 
ect  managers  and  some  executives 
will  be  afraid  to  submit  their  data  to 
a  corporate  measurement  group 
unless  that  group  guarantees  the 
confidentiality  of  their  data.  That  is, 
each  manager  will  want  to  find  out 
personally  how  his  data  compares 
to  the  corporate  or  group  average 
but  will  not  want  that  data  distrib¬ 
uted  to  other  project  groups  or 
to  “rival”  managers. 

Although  it  is  sometimes  nec¬ 
essary  for  reasons  of  corporate 
culture  to  start  a  measurement 
program  on  a  confidential  basis, 
the  approach  is  both  sociologically 
and  technically  unsound. 

In  a  mature  and  well-managed 
enterprise,  software  productivity 
and  quality  measurements  are  normal 
business  tools  and  should  have  about 
the  same  visibility  and  the  same  securi¬ 
ty  classification  as  corporate  financial 
data. 

A  branch  sales  manager,  for  example, 
could  hardly  insist  on  the  confidentiality  of 
the  branch’s  quarterly  profit-and-loss  data. 

Group,  divisional  and  corporate  execu¬ 
tives  should  receive  productivity  and  quality 
reports  on  all  projects  and  units  within  their 
scope  of  responsibility,  just  as  they  receive 
profit-and-loss  reports  or  normal  financial 
reports. 

A  well-designed  software  measurement 
program  will  not  be  a  punitive  weapon;  it  will 
identify  all  weaknesses  that  need  correction 
Continued  on  page  62 


•  Fight  dismay,  resistance  and  apprehension 

•  The  skills  needed  for  a  measurement  team 
•  Where  to  place  the  measurement  group 
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The  right  measurement  skills 


Most  universities  and  academic  institutions  have  no  courses  at 
all  in  the  measurement  of  software  quality,  productivity  or  user 
satisfaction,  so  it  is  seldom  possible  to  hire  entry-level  personnel 
with  anything  like  an  adequate  academic  background  for  the 
work  at  hand. 

Business  schools  and  MBA  programs  are  also  deficient  in 
these  topics,  so  most  companies  are  forced  to  substitute  on-the-job  training  and 
industry  experience  in  software  management  for  formal  credentials. 

Some  of  the  skills  available  in  measurement  teams  such  as  those  at  IBM, 
AT&T,  Du  Pont  Co.,  HP  and  ITT  include  the  following: 

•  A  good  knowledge  of  statistics  and  multivariate  analysis. 

•  A  thorough  grounding  in  literature  of  software  engineering  and  software  proj¬ 
ect  management. 

•  A  knowledge  of  software  planning  and  estimating  methods  and  the  more  pow¬ 
erful  of  the  available  tools. 

•  A  knowledge  of  forms  design. 

•  A  knowledge  of  survey  design. 

•  A  knowledge  of  quality  control  methods,  including  reviews,  walk-throughs,  in¬ 
spections  and  all  standard  forms  of  testing. 

•  A  knowledge  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  all  software  metrics,  including  the  new 
function-based  metrics. 

•  A  knowledge  of  accounting  principles. 

The  special  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  build  a  full  measurement  program 
are  so  scarce  in  the  U.S.  that  many  companies  begin  their  measurement  pro¬ 
grams  by  bringing  in  management  consultants  who  specialize  in  such  tasks.  Once 
the  consulting  group  assists  in  the  start-up  phase,  the  corporate  measurement 
team  takes  over  the  future  studies  and  measurements. 


Continued  from  page  61 
and  point  out  all  strengths  that  need  en¬ 
couragement. 

Another  disadvantage  of  data  confi¬ 
dentiality  is  that  it  tends  to  lower  the 
credibility  of  the  measures  themselves. 

For  the  first  year  of  ITT's  corporate 
measurement  program  in  1980,  the  data 
was  held  in  confidence.  The  consequence 
was  that  no  one  really  cared  about  the  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  second  year,  when  the  proj¬ 
ects  were  explicitly  identified,  acceptance 
of  the  measurements  as  important  to 
managers  and  executives  increased  dra¬ 
matically. 

■  The  sociology  of  using  data  for 
staff  performance  targets. 

Once  a  company  begins  to  collect  soft¬ 
ware  productivity  and  quality  data,  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  want  to  use  the 
data  to  set  staff  performance  targets. 
That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
apprehension  in  the  first  place. 

Leading-edge  companies  such  as  IBM 
and  Hewlett-Packard  do  set  performance 
targets,  but  for  sociological  and  business 
reasons,  the  targets  should  be  set  for  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  the  director  and  vice  presiden¬ 
tial  level  rather  than  for  the  technical 
staff.  Executives  are  in  a  much  better  po¬ 
sition  to  introduce  the  changes  necessary 
to  achieve  targets  than  are  technical  staff 
members  or  first-line  managers. 

Neither  the  technical  staff  nor  subordi¬ 
nate  managers  are  authorized  to  purchase 
better  tools  and  workstations,  stop  work 
and  receive  necessary  education  or  intro¬ 
duce  new  practices  such  as  full  design  and 
code  inspections.  Executives,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  can  do  all  those  things. 

A  secondary  reason  for  establishing 
executive  targets  is  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  important  in  the  future: 
Corporate  officers  have  a  legal  and  fidu¬ 
ciary  duty  to  achieve  professional  levels  of 
software  quality,  and  if  they  do  not,  both 
their  companies  and  themselves  may  find 


expensive  lawsuits  and  perhaps  even  con¬ 
sequential  damages  in  their  futures. 

Perhaps  the  single  event  that,  more 
than  any  other,  made  IBM  a  leader  in  soft¬ 
ware  quality  for  many  years  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  1973  of  numeric  quality 
targets  for  software  executives  and  the 
inclusion  of  those  targets  in  their  perfor¬ 
mance  and  bonus  plans. 

Prior  to  that  time,  IBM,  like  many  oth¬ 
er  companies,  talked  about  achieving  high 
quality,  but  when  the  pressure  of  business 
caused  a  choice  between  opting  for  high 
quality  or  skipping  something  like  inspec¬ 
tions  to  try  to  shorten  delivery  dates, 
quality  seldom  won. 

Once  IBM’s  vice  presidents  and  direc¬ 
tors  had  quality  goals  in  their  perfor¬ 
mance  plans,  however,  quality  was  no 
longer  just  being  given  lip  service  but  be¬ 
came  a  true  corporate  incentive. 

■  The  sociology  of  measuring  one- 
person  projects. 

More  than  half  of  all  software  projects  in 
the  world  are  small  projects  that  are  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  single  programmer  or  pro¬ 
grammer/analyst.  This  situation  requires 
special  handling  because  it  is  obvious  that 
all  data  collected  on  one-person  projects 
can  easily  be  used  for  appraisal  purposes. 

Measuring  one-person  projects  is  an 
especially  sensitive  issue  in  Europe, 
where  some  countries  prohibit  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  an  individual  worker’s  per¬ 
formance  either  because  of  national  law, 
as  in  Sweden,  or  because  the  software 
staffs  are  unionized  and  such  measure¬ 
ments  may  violate  union  agreements,  as 
in  Germany. 

The  normal  solution  to  this  problem  in 
large  companies  such  as  IBM  and  ITT  can 
be  one  or  more  of  several  alternatives. 
The  basic  alternative  is  to  establish  a  cut¬ 
off  point  of  perhaps  two  person-years  and 
simply  not  measure  any  project  that  is 
smaller.  This  solution  tends  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  measurements  on  the  larger  and 


more  costly  projects  where,  indeed,  the 
value  of  measurement  is  greatest. 

A  second  solution  is  to  collect  one-per¬ 
son  project  data  on  a  voluntary  basis  be¬ 
cause  many  programmers  are  perfectly 
willing  to  have  their  work  measured.  It  is, 
however,  tactful  to  ask  for  volunteers. 

A  third  solution,  possible  only  in  very 
large  companies,  is  to  aggregate  all  small, 
one-person  projects  and  then  create  an 
overall  set  of  small-project  statistics  that 
does  not  drop  below  the  division  or  lab¬ 
oratory  level. 

Of  course,  it  is  also  possible  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  use  one-person  project  data  for 
appraisal  purposes,  and  some  companies 
indeed  do  that.  It  is,  however,  very  likely 
to  lead  to  morale  problems  of  a  significant 
nature  and  perhaps  even  to  lawsuits  by  in¬ 
dignant  staff  members  who  may  challenge 
the  measurements  in  court. 

■  The  sociology  of  MIS  vs.  systems 
software. 

Many  large  high-technology  corporations 
produce  both  MIS  projects  and  systems 
software,  such  as  operating  systems  or 
telecommunications  systems.  Some  also 
produce  other  kinds  of  software  as  well: 
process  control,  scientific,  mathematical 
analysis  and  so  on. 

Generally  speaking,  the  MIS  staffs  and 
the  systems  software  staffs  have  such  dif¬ 
ficulty  communicating  and  sharing  techni¬ 
cal  ideas  that  they  might  as  well  inhabit 
different  planets. 

The  dichotomy  will  affect  measure¬ 
ment  programs,  too,  especially  because 
systems  software  productivity  is  normally 
somewhat  lower  than  MIS  productivity 
because  of  the  larger  number  of  tasks  per¬ 
formed  and  the  effect  of  the  soft  factors. 

The  natural  reaction  by  the  systems 
software  groups  to  this  fact  is  to  assert 
that  systems  software  is  much  more  com¬ 
plex  than  MIS  applications. 

Indeed,  many  systems  software  pro¬ 
ducers  have  rejected  function-based  met¬ 
rics  for  two  reasons:  Function  points  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  MIS  domain,  and  MIS 
projects  normally  have  higher  productivi¬ 


ty  rates.  This  kind  of  dispute  occurs  so  of¬ 
ten  that  companies  should  plan  remedial 
action  when  beginning  their  measure¬ 
ment  programs. 

There  are  several  possible  solutions, 
but  the  most  pragmatic  one  is  to  segre¬ 
gate  the  data  along  clear-cut  lines  and  to 
compare  MIS  projects  primarily  with  oth¬ 
er  MIS  projects  and  systems  software  pri¬ 
marily  with  other  systems  software. 

A  more  recent  solution  is  to  adopt  the 
feature  point  metric  for  systems  software 
productivity  measures  because  the  built- 
in  assumptions  of  feature  points  about  al¬ 
gorithmic  complexity  tend  to  generate 
higher  totals  for  systems  software  than 
for  MIS  projects. 

Whatever  solution  a  company  decides 
on,  the  problem  of  needing  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  varying  software  cultures  needs  at¬ 
tention  right  from  the  start. 

■  The  sociology  of  measurement  ex¬ 
pertise. 

The  managers  and  technical  staff  workers 
who  embark  on  a  successful  measure¬ 
ment  project  are  often  surprised  to  find 
permanent  changes  in  their  careers. 

There  is  such  a  shortage  of  good  nu¬ 
merical  information  about  software  proj¬ 
ects  and  such  enormous  latent  demand  by 
corporate  executives  that  once  a  mea¬ 
surement  program  is  started,  the  key 
players  may  find  themselves  becoming  ca¬ 
reer  measurement  specialists. 

This  phenomenon  has  affected  careers 
in  surprising  ways.  From  informal  sur¬ 
veys  carried  out  by  Software  Productivity 
Research,  Inc.  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  al¬ 
most  half  of  the  measurement  managers 
are  promoted  as  a  result  of  their  work. 

About  a  third  of  the  managers  and 
technical  staff  workers  who  start  corpo¬ 
rate  measurement  programs  work  in  the 
measurement  area  for  more  than  five 
years  thereafter.  • 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  Capers  Jones’ 
book,  Applied  Software  Measurement: 
Assuring  Productivity  and  Quality,  pub¬ 
lished  by  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.  in  July  1991 
(copyright  1991  by  Capers  Jones). 


How  to  organize  measure  unit 


Measurement  of  soft¬ 
ware  productivity, 
quality  and  user  satis¬ 
faction  works  best  with 
a  dedicated  staff  of  pro¬ 
fessionals,  just  as  cost  accounting  and 
financial  measurement  works  best 
with  a  dedicated  staff  of  professionals. 

Leading-edge  companies  that  rec¬ 
ognize  this  fact  will  normally  establish 
a  corporate  measurement  focal  point 
under  an  executive  at  approximately 
the  level  of  a  director  or  third-line 
manager. 

This  focal  point  will  often  report  to 
someone  at  the  level  of  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  executive  vice  president  or  chief 
information  officer.  The  corporate 
measurement  group  will  coordinate 
overall  measurement  responsibilities 
and  will  usually  produce  the  annual 
productivity  report. 

As  with  finance  and  cost  account¬ 
ing,  the  larger  units  and  subordinate 
organizations  within  the  corporation 
may  have  their  own  local  measure¬ 
ment  departments  as  well. 

The  raw  data  collected  from  track¬ 
ing  systems,  in-depth  studies,  surveys, 
interviews  and  other  sources  should  be 
validated  at  the  source  prior  to  being 


sent  forward  for  aggregation  and  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis.  However,  some 
wrong  data  always  seems  to  slip  by,  so 
the  corporate  group  must  ensure  that 
all  incoming  data  is  screened  and  ques¬ 
tionable  or  incorrect  information  is 
corrected. 

The  raw  data  can  either  be  collect¬ 
ed  by  local  personnel  on  the  scene,  by 
traveling  data  collection  specialists 
from  the  unit  or  corporate  measure¬ 
ment  function  or  even  by  outside  con¬ 
sultants,  if  the  enterprise  is  just  get¬ 
ting  started  with  measurement. 

If  the  corporation  has  a  formal  quali¬ 
ty  assurance  (QA)  function,  the  defect- 
related  data  will  normally  be  collected 
by  QA  personnel.  Quality  data  can,  of 
course,  be  reported  separately  by  the 
QA  staff,  but  it  should  also  be  consoli¬ 
dated  as  part  of  the  overall  corporate 
reporting  system. 

User  satisfaction  data  from  com¬ 
mercial  software  houses  and  computer 
companies  is  often  collected  by  the 
sales  and  marketing  organization,  un¬ 
less  the  company  has  a  human  factors 
organization.  Here,  too,  the  data  can 
be  reported  separately  as  needed,  but 
it  should  be  consolidated  as  part  of  the 
overall  corporate  reporting  system. 
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Replacing  your  3270  terminals 
with  a  Macintosh  looks  more 
attractive  than  ever.  Especially 
with  Avatar’s  special  offer  on 
MacMainFrame  for  the  affordable, 
high  performance  Macintosh  LC. 

MacMainFrame  is  the  Mac- 
to-mainframe  connectivity  prod¬ 
uct  that  combines  the  best  of  the 
Macintosh  with  the  IBM  main¬ 
frame  for  Coax,  Token  Ring  and 
SDLC  networks.  Shipping  now  for 


the  Macintosh  LC,  MacMainFrame  a  coupon  good  for  $50  off  the 
has  features  like  terminal  emula-  purchase  of  MacMainFrame 
tion,  file  transfer,  copy  and  paste,  Coax  Workstation  or  Gate- 
3287  printing,  key¬ 


board  remapping 
and  support  for 
multiple  sessions. 

The  offer? 

We  will  send  you 
MacMainFrame  free  for  30 


way  for  the  new 
Macintosh  LC. 

It’s  easy,  too. 
Simply  unplug 
your  terminal  and 
plug  in  your 
MacMainFrame 


days  so  you  can  evaluate  it  your-  equipped  Macintosh  LC,  and 
self.  When  you  do,  we’ll  give  you  you’ll  be  connected  to  your  main¬ 


frame  as  if  you  had  a  terminal. 
Except  you’ll  have  MacMainFrame 
and  a  Macintosh  LC.  And  wouldn’t 
you  rather  have  that  instead? 

Call  1-800-AVA-3270  today 
to  take  advantage  of  our 
30-day  MacMainFrame  free  trial 
offer.  Or  send  in  the  attached  reply 
card.  You’ll  see  that  replacing  your 
terminal  with  MacMainFrame 
and  a  Macintosh  LC  has  never 
looked  better. 


THE  30-DAY  MACMAINFRAME 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.  1-800-AVA-3270. 
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In  business ,  faster  response  means 
reduced  costs  and  happier  customers . 

Kodak  offers  a  range  of  optical  disk  solutions 
for  safe  storage  and  fast ,  transparent 
access  to  large  volumes  of  information... 
with  unquestionable  cost  savings. 

Designed  for  easy  integration  into  your  appli¬ 
cation ,  versatile  Kodak  optical  disk  systems , 
coupled  with  software  solutions  from  our 
systems  integrator  associates ,  can  safely  store 
from  35  gigabytes  to  over  a  terabyte  of 
digital  information.  In  from  three  to  twenty- 
two  square  feet  of  floorspace. 

Kodak  systems  can  locate  any  file  in 
seconds ,  and  come  with  two  other  unique 
features:  the  exceptional  service  and  support 
you  expect  from  Kodak.  Don't  let  your 
questions  go  unanswered.  Call  for  a  complete 
package  of  information  and  knowledgeable 
follow-up.  FAX  1716  781-9748 ,  or  call  1 800 
445-6325 ,  Ext. 993 D. 
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Process  servers 

►  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

and  DEC-dedicated  software 
purveyor  Ross  Systems,  Inc. 
are  far  from  the  only  firms  in  the 
industry  eyeing  the  process 
manufacturing  market  (see  story 
page  72).  As  Ross  readied  the 
announcement  of  its  acquisition 
of  a  UK-based  process  manu¬ 
facturing  software  provider, 
IBM  took  a  minority  equity  po¬ 
sition  in  Reston,  Va.-based  In¬ 
dustrial  Designs  Corp.  (In¬ 
code).  Details  of  the  IBM/Incode 
deal  were  not  released. 

Help  for  vision-impaired 

►  Panasonic  Communica¬ 
tions  &  Systems  Co.  has  do¬ 
nated  $250,000  worth  of  com¬ 
puter  scanning  equipment  to 
Arkenstone,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
organization  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
Arkenstone  will  integrate  the 
scanners  with  other  equipment 
to  provide  nonprofit  social  ser¬ 
vice  agencies  and  schools  with 
reading  systems  for  the  blind 
and  visually  impaired. 

Filing  in 

►  One  of  the  latest  Chapter  11 
filings  comes  from  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  where  International 
CMOS  Technology,  Inc.  filed 
for  bankruptcy  protection  re¬ 
cently.  The  company,  which  has 
been  in  business  for  six  years, 
makes  programmable  integrated 
circuits.  It  said  it  will  use  the  fil¬ 
ing  to  restructure  its  debt  and 
equity  structure. 

Sign  of  the  times 

►  One  announcement  we  may 
be  seeing  the  likes  of  more  fre¬ 
quently  as  1992  approaches  is 
Haddonfield,  NJ.-based  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Translation  Ser¬ 
vices’  statement  welcoming 
Jean-Luc  Saillard  aboard. 
Saillard  has  combined  his  multi¬ 
lingual  abilities  with  his  engi¬ 
neering  background  to  become  a 
French  translator  specializing 
in  computer  technology. 

Sign  of  intent 

►  Herndon,  Va.-based  plat- 
form-independent  computing 
products  and  services  vendor 
C3  is  about  to  pay  $42  million 
in  cash  to  acquire  Santa  Moni¬ 
ca,  Calif. -based  Telos  Corp. 

The  computer  software  devel¬ 
oper  and  hardware  maintenance 
services  provider  is  no  stranger 
to  being  bought:  It  was  acquired 
by  ament  owner  GTE  as  part 
of  GTE’s  merger  with  Contel 
Corp. 


U.S.  firms  leery 
of  South  Africa 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 
and  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


Despite  the  removal  of  federal 
trade  sanctions  against  South  Af¬ 
rica  last  month,  U.S.  computer 
firms  —  fearing  they  are  more 
likely  to  step  onto  land  mines 
than  diamond  mines  —  are  not 
rushing  to  re-establish  business 
there. 

Companies  such  as  AT&T, 
IBM,  Unisys  Corp.  and  Wang 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  which  once 
sold  computers  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  directly  to  South  Africa, 
are  not  yet  ready  to  reconsider 
business  as  usual  with  that  coun¬ 
try.  Dell  Computer  Corp.  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  only  company  in¬ 
terested  in  resurrecting  direct 
business  ties. 


President  Bush  re¬ 
cently  lifted  1986  U.S. 
trade  sanctions,  allow¬ 
ing  companies  to  re¬ 
sume  business,  engage 
in  new  investments  and 
issue  new  bank  loans  to 
the  Pretoria  govern¬ 
ment.  Exports  to  South 
Africa’s  military  police 
are  still  banned.  Bush 
said  the  nation’s  white 
government  had  met 
several  criteria  defined 
by  the  U.S.  —  including 
reversal  of  the  Group 
Areas  Act,  which  forced 
all  citizens  to  register 
their  skin  color  at  birth  —  for 
lifting  sanctions.  Blacks  are  still 
not  permitted  to  vote,  however. 

For  many  companies,  busi¬ 
ness  in  South  Africa  is  —  literal- 


U.S.  producers  of 
computers  or 
computer 
components  with 
gj  ties  to  South  Africa 

Distribution 

agreement 

with 

S.  African 
firm 

Investment 

in 

S.  African 
subsidiary 

License 

agreement 

with 

S.  African 
firm 

Sales 

through 

S.  African 
firm 

Amdahl  Corp. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Yes 

Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Cupertino,  Calif 

Yes 

Yes 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

Chicago 

Yes 

AT&T 

New  York 

Yes 

Yes 

Computer  Sciences  Corp. 

El  Segundo,  Calif 

Yes 

Data  General  Corp. 

Westboro,  Mass. 

Yes 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Maynard,  Mass. 

Yes 

Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif 

Yes 

Yes 

IBM 

Armonk,  N.Y. 

Yes 

Yes 

Intel  Corp. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif 

Yes 

Motorola,  Inc. 

Schaumburg,  DL 

Yes 

NCR  Corp. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Yes 

Yes 

Seagate  Technology,  Inc. 

Scotts  Valley,  Calif. 

Yes 

Yes 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

Mountainview,  Calif 

Yes 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 

Dallas 

Yes 

Unisys  Corp. 

Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

Yes 

Yes 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Yes 

Source:  University  of  Georgia 


ly  —  more  trouble  than  it  is 
worth.  On  the  subject  of 
“worth,”  spokesmen  for  several 
firms  said  the  return  on  their  in¬ 
direct  South  African  invest¬ 


ments  represents  such  a  small 
amount  of  income  that  re-estab¬ 
lishing  direct  ties  is  a  question¬ 
able  expense.  A  Unisys  spokes- 
Continued  on  page  68 


Lack  of  venture  capital  deters  start-ups 


BY  NELL  MARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 

Industry  observers  in  search  of 
an  upside  to  the  massive  comput¬ 
er  company  layoffs  of  recent 
months  have  noted  that  the 
stage  seems  set  for  a  new  crop  of 
entrepreneurial  start-ups.  The 
dynamics  —  hordes  of  unem¬ 
ployed  talent  at  a  time  of  quan¬ 
tum  change  —  are  there.  Unfor- 


Where  the  money  went 

Ten  largest  venture  capital 
investments,  Q1  1991  (in  millions) 

Comp  USA 

$28.0 

Central  Point  Software,  Inc.  $15.0 

Transit  Comm.  Atlanta 

$11.5 

Microchip 

$10.5 

|  Frame  Technology  Corp. 

$10.0 

Applied  Digital  Access 

$7.7 

Microwave  M&D 

$7.2 

Spectralink 

$7.0 

Cellular  Data 

$6.8 

Synernetics 

$6.4 

Ten  highest  valuations 

1 

Central  Point  Software 

$100.0 

Comp  USA 

$75.0 

Frame  Technology 

$55.0 

DSI  Network  Systems 

$41.0 

Evernet  Systems,  Inc. 

$35.4 

Unify 

$30.9 

Spectra 

$28.3 

Microwave  M&D 

$27.1 

Pyxis 

$25.4 

Spectralink 

$21.5 

S  Note:  These  results  are  based  on  a  survey.  The 

t  valuations  of  some  companies  were  unavailable 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  so  was  the  amount  of  the 

|  investments. 

_  _ 

Source:  Technologic  Partners 
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tunately  for  would-be  computer 
firm  founders,  venture  capital  is 
elsewhere. 

The  funding  alternative  that 
fueled  a  large  proportion  of  the 
last  decade’s  technology  start¬ 
ups  will  underwrite  far  fewer  of 
tomorrow’s  new  efforts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  institutions  that  track 
finance  alternatives.  In  1990, 
New  York-based  market  re¬ 
search  firm  Technologic  Part¬ 
ners  said,  only  26  seed 
deals  were  done,  for  a 
total  investment  of  $29 
million.  This  under¬ 
whelming  count,  said 
the  firm’s  president, 
Richard  A.  Shaffer,  rep¬ 
resented  a  15%  drop  in 
the  number  of  deals  and 
a  52%  falloff  in  dollars 
invested. 

In  contrast,  even 
though  venture  invest¬ 
ing  as  a  whole  shrank 
appreciably  last  year 
(see  chart  at  right),  the 
$388  million  invested  in 
later  stage  financings 
marked  a  19%  increase 
over  the  $344  million  of 
venture  capital  compa¬ 
rably  invested  in  1989. 

Shaffer  said  venture 
capital  funds  are  shy¬ 
ing  away  from  seeding 
technology  firms  for  a 
long  list  of  reasons:  wild 
stock  market  fluctua¬ 
tions,  worldwide  eco¬ 
nomic  slowdowns,  re¬ 
sulting  fiscal  con¬ 
servatism,  wrenching 


changes  in  every  aspect  of  the 
computer  industry  and  rampant 
consolidation  of  the  venture  cap¬ 
ital  industry.  They  all  add  up  to  a 
heaping  portion  of  the  thing 
“risk-averse  venture  capital¬ 
ists”  like  the  least:  uncertainty. 

“A  venture  capitalist’s  most 
critical  resource  is  time,  and 
seed  financings  take  a  lot  of  it,” 
said  Ray  Rothrock,  an  associate 
at  Venrock  in  New  York.  If  you 
add  up  all  the  other  risks  that 
cloud  the  investor’s  chances  of 
realizing  on  a  start-up  invest¬ 
ment  and  factor  in  the  low  proba¬ 
bility  of  seeing  that  return  near- 
term,  he  said,  “seeds  are  fairly 
hard  to  justify.” 

And  it  is  not  getting  better. 


Shaffer,  who  several  months  ago 
speculated  that  1990  would  be 
recalled  as  “the  year  the  Great 
American  Venture  Capital  Ma¬ 
chine  began  to  slow  down,”  re¬ 
ported  an  early  1991  uptick  in 
technology-directed  venture 
spending  —  except  for  seeds. 

Sparked  by  unexpected  ral¬ 
lies  in  the  public  markets  and 
particularly  by  a  stampede  of 
computer  firms  making  initial 
public  offerings,  venture  deals  in 
general  picked  up  notably  in  the 
first  quarter,  he  said. 

However,  Technologic  Part¬ 
ners  tracked  only  six  seed  deals, 
totaling  $3.1  million,  between 
Jan.  1  and  March  31  —  “the  low¬ 
est  quarterly  total  we’ve  seen  in 
at  least  three  years  for  this  earli¬ 
est  stage  of  venture  investing,” 
Shaffer  said. 


A  bit  of  history 

'Later  is  better'  appears  to  be  the  rule  when  it  comes  to  getting  venture 


(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 

1987 

1989 

1990 

Number  of  seed  financings 

As  percent  of  total  deals 

25 

7.3% 

34 

1  7.3% 

28* 

6.2% 

Dollars  in  seed  financings 

$39.9 

3.2% 

$61.2 

4.9% 

$29.1 

2.4% 

Number  of  first-round  financings 
As  percent  of  total  deals 

61 

17.9% 

75 

16.2% 

92 

20.3% 

Dollars  in  first-round  financings 

As  percent  of  total  dollars 

$206 

16.5% 

$196.4^ 

$!93.& 

16.3% 

Number  of  later-stage  financings** 
As  percent  of  total  deals 

80 

23.5% 

140 

30.2% 

136 

30,0% 

Dollars  in  later-stage  financings 

As  percent  of  total  dollars 

$274.8 

22.0% 

$344.0 

27.3% 

$388,0 

32.6% 

Number  of  financings  in  survey 

341 

464 

453 

Total  dollars  in  survey  $  1 ,250.70 

(lor  which  amount  was  known) 

$1,258.30 

$1,189.90 

*  Includes  two  financings  reported  in  more  than  one  quarter. 

**  Later  includes  rounds  reported  as  fourth,  fifth,  bridge,  mezzanine  and  late. 


Source:  Technologic  Partners 
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and  “window  jwij*  (utictionali  ty. 

*  LOCAL  MACROS  1?  KB  locally  stored  ior  increased  response  tine 
and  reduced  conmini cation  traffic. 

*  OFF-SCREEN  MEMORY  six  88x13?  character  pa<jes  frees  the  host 
for  other  activities. 

*  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGES  -  tor  global  business  comum cations 

LEADERSHIP  ERGONOMICS. 

*  OVERSCAN  -  for  d  borderless  display. 

*  48  DISPLAY  l  INES  with  78MH.>  refresh  rate  that  is  fitekrr  free 

*  6  FONT  OISPLAYS  -  fully  lomed  high  quality  characters  for  a 
crisp,  clear  display  that  is  easy  un  the  eyes. 

*  NEW  JCE  YBOARD  -  with  an  excellent  tactile  feel. 


LEADERSHIP  FUNCTIONALITY: 

•  DUAL  SESSIONS  -  alloxs  the  running  of  two  applications  at  once 
on  the  sane  screen  with  cut/paste  functinality  between 
sessions. 

•  TEXT  WINDOW  MANAGEMENT  -  for  ferns  sanagenent.  pop-up  nenus 
and  'windowing*  functionality. 

'  LOCAL  MACROS  -  12  KB  locally  stored  for  increased  response  tine 
and  reduced  conruni cation  traffic 

•  OFF-SCREEN  MEMORY  -  six  80x132  character  pages  frees  the  host 
fGr  other  activities 
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The  VT™420  has  won  Digital 
Review’s  1991  Target  Award  for 
best  text  terminal  based  on  func¬ 
tionality  and  ergonomic 
design.  With  four  gener¬ 
ations  of  leadership  ter¬ 
minals,  Digital  has 
consistently  set  the  stan¬ 
dards  for  excellence  and 
reliability. 

The  VT420  features 
text  windowing  capa¬ 
bilities  that  let  appli¬ 
cations  display  and 
manipulate  informa¬ 
tion  on  screen  and  in  local 
memory  more  efficiently.  Forms 
management,  pop-up  menus  and 
help  messages  enhance  the  inter¬ 
face  and  response  times  for 
improved  productivity.  The 
VT420  also  offers  single-wire, 
dual-session  functionality  for 
using  two  applications  simul¬ 
taneously  Information  can  be 
“copied  and  pasted”  within  or 
between  sessions.  Additionally, 


the  VT420’s  six  pages  of  off¬ 
screen  memory,  local  macros, 
communications  speeds  to  38.4K 
baud  rate,  and  interna¬ 
tional  languages  make  it 
a  world-wide  leadership 
terminal. 

Six  fonts,  all  dis¬ 
played  at  a  flicker-free 
70hz  refresh  rate, 
up  to  48  display  lines, 
overscan,  and  a  new 
keyboard  provide  the 
award-winning 
ergonomics  that  increase 
user  productivity  and  comfort. 

All  this  at  a  very  competitive 
price. 

Outstanding  performance. 
Exceptional  ergonomics.  The 
VT420  continues  the  tradition. 

To  learn  more  about  Digital’s 
award-winning  VT420  text 
terminal,  call  1-800-343-4040, 
ext.  407.  Or  call  your  Digital 
Authorized  «■ «  n®  ■»  ■■■  ™ 
Distribute*  EJtlluUlU 
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EXECUTIVE  CORNER 

Versyss  names  Wardell  president,  COO 


Versyss,  Inc.,  a  Westwood,  Mass.-based  supplier  of  com¬ 
puter  hardware,  software  and  services  to  small  and  midsize 
companies,  recently  named  Thomas  Wardell  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  president  and  chief  operating  officer.  Wardell,  who  is 
one  of  the  three  founding  partners  of  Versyss  and  who  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  executive  vice  president,  will  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  formerly  held  by  David  O.  Keene,  who  will 
remain  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  firm. 

Retix  Corp.,  a  Santa  Monica,  Calif. -based  supplier  of  Open 
Systems  Interconnect  products  worldwide,  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  its  president  and  CEO,  Steve  Frankel,  to  the  additional 
position  of  chairman  of  the  board.  Frankel  succeeds  Andrew 


De  Mari,  former  chairman  and  CEO  of  Retix  and  a  founder 
of  the  firm. 

New  York-based  telecommunications  specialist  World 
Communications,  Inc.  has  appointed  David  Hardwick 
as  managing  director  of  its  UK  operations,  known  as  World- 
corn  International  Ltd.  Hardwick  was  general  manager  of 
customer  systems  at  British  Telecom. 

Sequoia  Systems,  Inc.  announced  last  month  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  its  COO,  Michael  Bruce,  who  leaves  the  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass.-based  fault-tolerant  computer  vendor  to  pursue 
outside  interests. 


The  World’s  Premier  International  Trade  Show 


For  Computer  Distribution  Professionals 


*  Evaluate  the  hottest  new  products,  and  learn  about  the  newest  dealer  support 
programs  and  services  from  more  than  1800  domestic  and  international  exhibitors. 


*  See  networking  solutions  in  action  at  the  all-new  COMDEX  Network  Computing 
Showcase,  supported  by  Novell,  Inc.,  featuring  North  America’s  largest  concentration 
of  network  computing  products.  Complementing  the  Showcase  will  be  a  dedicated 
Network  Computing  Conference  program,  supported  by  Novell,  Inc.  and  sponsored 
by  Network  World. 


*  Prepare  for  tomorrow’s  profit  opportunities  today  at  the  all-new  COMDEX 
Multimedia  Showcase.  Visit  the  companies  producing  the  latest  multimedia  products 
and  meet  the  developers  making  this  exciting  technology  possible.  This  Showcase, 
as  well  as  a  dedicated  Multimedia  Conference  program,  is  supported  by  IBM  in 
cooperation  with  the  Interactive  Multimedia  Association. 


•  Network  with  your  colleagues,  renew  professional  relationships  and  make 
important  new  business  contacts. 


•  Meet  international  exhibitors  and  establish  worldwide  trade  relationships  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Foreign  Buyer  Program’s  most  important  trade  event. 


ark  your  calendar  now  to  be  in  Las  Vegas, 

October  21-25, 1991,  for  the  13th  presentation 
—  —  — 1  of  COMDEX/Fall.  For  resellers  and  other 
volume  buyers,  COMDEX  is  your  most  essential  appointment  for 
keeping  your  business  on  the  leading  edge  and  providing  you  with 
a  world  of  unparalleled  opportunities. 


•  Visit  world-class  exhibit  sites,  highlighted  by  the  new  Sands  Expo  and 
Convention  Center— located  on  the  grounds  of  the  exciting  Sands  Hotel 
Casino  and  within  walking  distance  of  over  20,000  hotel  rooms. 

•  COMDEX/Fall  ’91  is  your  most  important  appointment  of  the 
year.  To  learn  about  special  savings  on  airfare,  hotels  and  car  rentals,  mail 
or  fax  this  coupon  today. 


/Fall'91 

The  International  Trade  Show  for  Computer  Distribution  Professionals 
OCTOBER  21-25,  1991 

Sands  Expo  and  Convention  Center  and  other  sites 

LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA  USA 

C1991  The  Interlace  Group*  300  Firsl  Avenue,  Needham,  MA  02194-2722  U.S.A. 

COMDEX  is  a  property  ol  INTERFACE  GROUP  -  NEVADA,  Inc. 


^!!^onn.w, 

YES!  I’m  ready  for  new 
opportunities  at  COMDEX/Fall  ’91, 
October  21-25, 1991,  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada  USA.  5042ARH2 

□  Please  send  attendee  information. 

□  Please  send  information  about  exhibiting. 


Name. 


Title. 


Company. 


Address. 


City. 


_  State  _ 


-Zip. 


Telephone  ( 


Mail  to:  COMDEX/Fall  ’91, 300  First  Avenue 
Needham,  MA  02194-2722 
Fax  (617)  449-2674,  Telex  174273 


South  Africa 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  65 

man,  for  example,  said  the  company  has 
more  economically  pressing  issues  to  han¬ 
dle  in  the  U.S.  Unisys  sold  its  South  Afri¬ 
can  subsidiary  to  a  South  African  firm  in 
1988.  It  claimed  that  the  subsidiary  ac¬ 
counted  for  approximately  1%  of  its  reve¬ 
nue  at  the  time. 

IBM,  which  currently  has  indirect  ties 
through  a  former  subsidiary  sold  to  a  trust 
controlled  by  South  African  interests,  re¬ 
ceives  less  than  1%  of  its  income  from 
business  done  through  the  trust. 

If  the  spoils  of  doing  business  in  South 
Africa  have  been  meager,  the  problems 
have  proved  major.  In  addition  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  sanctions,  a  steady  stream  of  protest 
from  consumers  and  stockholders  who 
have  ethical  objections  to  supporting  the 
South  African  government  has  worn  the 
shine  off  of  an  investment  that  was  not  fi¬ 
nancially  gleaming  to  begin  with. 

Activists  claim  that  even  when  federal 
sanctions  were  extant,  companies  found 
them  easy  to  circumvent.  “New  affirma¬ 
tive-action  moves  could  exempt  a  compa¬ 
ny,”  said  Jerry  Herman,  Southern  Afri- 
can-program  coordinator  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
Philadelphia.  “For  instance,  adding  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  blacks  to  your  board  could 
get  a  company  around  the  no-new-invest- 
ment  provision.” 

For  companies  that  have  grown  tired 
of  battling  obstacles  to  claim  a  question¬ 
able  reward,  Washington's  new  view  may 
not  change  the  scenario  appreciably.  Al¬ 
though  federal  prohibitions  are  gone, 
companies  still  face  a  gamut  of  U.S.  local 
and  state  sanctions.  There  is  little  sign 
that  those  will  be  rescinded.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  Herman  said  that  recent  revela¬ 
tions  of  secret  South  African  government 
funding  of  the  Inkatha  Freedom  Party  — 
the  primary  native  opponent  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  National  Congress  —  could  fuel  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  remaining 
laws. 

Local  sanctions  have  already  affected 
computer  companies.  In  October  1990, 
Dell  stopped  doing  business  through  In¬ 
corporated  Data  Systems,  a  black-owned 
South  African  company,  when  the  state  of 
Michigan,  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  city  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  canceled  their 
accounts  with  the  personal  computer  ven¬ 
dor  on  grounds  of  the  South  African  link. 
“Since  then,  we’ve  been  actively  pursu¬ 
ing  ways  of  doing  business  in  accordance 
with  state  and  local  government  restric¬ 
tions,”  a  spokeswoman  said. 

Despite  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  im¬ 
mediate  resumption  of  full-scale  South  Af¬ 
rica  operations,  however,  some  computer 
companies  have  not  entirely  written  the 
option  out  of  their  agendas.  Wang  and 
AT&T,  for  instance,  are  monitoring  the 
political  situation  for  future  moves. 

“Our  presumption  is  that  there  is  no 
need  to  resume  business.  At  the  same 
time,  there’s  no  denying  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  South  Africa,”  an 
AT&T  spokesman  said. 

“There  are  a  number  of  significant  and 
encouraging  changes  in  South  Africa, 
which  we  are  watching  closely,”  a  Wang 
spokesman  stated.  Wang  was  found  to  be 
exporting  to  South  Africa  through  a  Flori¬ 
da  firm  in  1985  and  1986,  despite  a  public 
claim  that  it  had  severed  all  ties  to  the 
country.  Its  current  corporate  policy  for¬ 
bids  both  exporting  and  selling  to  other 
companies  that  export  to  South  Africa. 
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Calling  Plans  are  available  to  save 
you  even  more. 

And  these  savings  are  just  part  of 
the  story  Am  MEGACOM  WATS  gives 
you  the  advanced  technology  of  digi¬ 
tal  access.  Plus  all  the  advantages  of 
the  AT&T  network. 

Still  not  convinced?  Then  use 
at  least  $2,500  a  month  in  AMT 
MEGACOM  WATS  Long  Distance 


I  ED  IfeS,  I  want 
'  tance  service.  Plea 
|  to  take  advantage 
|  MEGACOM  WATS  ‘ 

I  Name _ 

'  Title _ 

I  Company _ 
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Not  bad  for  a  company 
that  was  bom  yesterday. 

On  August  5, 1991,  JWP  Information  Systems  and 
Businessland  made  an  announcement  that  will  change  the 
world  of  business  computing.  For  the  better. 

Quite  simply,  they  announced  that  they  will  join  forces. 

And  two  of  the  leading  computer  resellers,  each  with  a  pro¬ 
found  dedication  to  customer  satisfaction,  will  become  one. 

Namely,  JWP  Businessland. 

It  will  be,  by  a  wide  margin,  the  world’s  largest  company- 
owned  provider  of  personal  computer  products,  networks  and 
support  services. 

One  of  the  world’s  premier  IBM  Business  Partners,  JWP 
Businessland  will  deliver  a  broader  range  of  quality  products, 
a  greater  depth  of  technical  expertise  and  a  higher  level  of 
service  and  support  than  ever  before.  And  given  its  size  and 
influence,  it  will  deliver  better  value  than  any  of  its  competitors. 

Moreover,  JWP  Businessland  will  be  the  strongest,  most 
stable  company  in  the  business.  It  is  a  part  of  JWP  INC.,  the 
world’s  largest  technical  services  company,  with  $3  billion  in 
sales  and  over  22,000  employees. 

JWP  Businessland. 

If  business  computing  is  your  business,  we  urge  you  to  call 
us  at  1-800-423-3414. 

You’ll  find  your  future  looks  a  great  deal  better  than  it  did 
the  day  before  yesterday. 

JWP  BUS/AESS  ami 

'W 

JWP  INC.  Hie  world’s  premier  technical  services  company. 

Electrical,  Mechanical,  Information  Systems,  Electronic,  Energy  &  Environment  Systems  •  Services  •  Solutions. 


©1991  JWP  INC. 
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Ross  Systems  buys  into  process  manufacturing 

Acquisition  of  UK-based  Pioneer  Computer  propels  firm  into  a  potentially  rich  new  market 


BY  NELL  MARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 


REDWOOD  CITY,  Calif.  —  Ross  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  acquisition  of  UK-based  Pio¬ 
neer  Computer  Group  Ltd.  early  this 
month  advanced  the  business  software 
vendor’s  expansion  strategy  on  two  key 
fronts. 

Geographically,  the  $8.3  million  stock 
swap  gives  Ross  Systems  a  foothold  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Technologically,  it  vaults  Ross  Sys¬ 
tems  into  the  promising  and  thus  far  un¬ 


derpopulated  process  manufacturing  soft¬ 
ware  market. 

Process  manufacturers  are  looking  to 
integrate  control  and  process  information 
with  business  and  manufacturing  planning 
functions,  said  Ross  Systems  Chief  Exec¬ 
utive  Officer  Dennis  Vohs.  Their  search 
will  fuel  the  process  manufacturing  soft¬ 
ware  and  services  business  to  an  estimat¬ 
ed  $4.7  billion  by  1992,  according  to 
Mountain  View,  Calif. -based  market  re¬ 
search  firm  Input. 

Pioneer’s  Promix  line,  a  targeted  pro¬ 
cess  manufacturing  application  series,  is 


widely  used  among  the  company’s  300 
customers.  The  product  line  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  UK,  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  but  it  is  a  newcomer  to  the  U.S. 

Exclusively  DEC 

The  chance  to  wed  a  ready  supply  to  a 
growing  demand  might  reasonably  at¬ 
tract  many  an  expansion-minded  firm. 
For  Ross  Systems,  however,  privately 
owned  Pioneer,  which  Vohs  said  Ross 
Systems  was  able  to  pick  up  at  “a  reason¬ 
able  price”  in  the  recession-battered  UK 
market,  has  added  appeal:  Like  its  buyer, 


the  British  firm  designs  and  markets  soft¬ 
ware  exclusively  for  the  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  platform.  Both  Promix  and 
Pioneer’s  Gembase  relational  fourth-gen¬ 
eration  language  are  specifically  tailored 
to  take  advantage  of  DEC’s  VAX  and 
RDB,  its  relational  database. 

The  Pioneer  deal,  which  is  expected  to 
close  by  the  end  of  this  month,  is  Ross 
Systems’  third  acquisition  in  the  two 
years  since  it  announced  its  intention  to 
cut  a  swath  across  the  DEC  applications 
software  market  by  acquisition  as  well  as 
by  internal  development. 

In  1989,  Ross  Systems  bought  distri¬ 
bution  software  provider  Cardinal  Data; 
in  1990,  it  added  Argonaut  Information 
Systems,  which  offers  a  suite  of  human  re¬ 
sources  applications. 
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Temporaries  Pretrained 
For  Y)ur  Data  Entry  Formats. 


Another  First  From  Kelly 


If  you  have  frequent,  multiple  or  long¬ 
term  requirements  for  data  entry  tempo¬ 
raries,  our  new  Kelly®  Customizer  is  ideal 
for  meeting  your  needs. 

By  encrypting  samples  of  your  data 
entry  screen  and  data  entry  forms  on  our 
proprietary  Kelly  Customizer  training 


software,  we  can  now  assign  you  Kelly 
temporaries  pretrained  to  handle  your 
specific  data  entry  formats. 

Your  Kelly  data  entry  temporaries 
arrive  on  the  job  ready  to  work,  not  just 
ready  to  learn. 

Call  your  local  Kelly  office  for  details. 


kelly?” 


Services 


The  Kelly  GiiTPeople  -The  First  and  The  Best®  ©1991  Kelly  Services,  Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL 

BRIEFS 

Compaq  attack 

►  Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s  re¬ 
cently  established  Japanese  subsidiary, 
Compaq  K.K.,  will  begin  to  market  its 
parent's  products  in  Japan  during  the  first 
half  of  1992,  Compaq  announced  earlier 
this  month.  The  machines  reportedly  will 
incorporate  dominant  world  standards 
and,  therefore,  will  be  IBM-compatible. 
Analysts  said  they  view  the  move  as  part 
of  a  multifaceted  Compaq  attack  on  Ja¬ 
pan’s  NEC  Corp.,  which  has  stocked  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  Japanese  personal 
computer  market  with  non-IBM-com- 
patible  computers. 

ICL  takes  Soviet  bet 

►  International  Computers  Ltd. 
(ICL)  has  established  a  joint  venture  with 
Soviet  mainframe  manufacturer  Kazan 
Manufacturing  Enterprise  of  Com¬ 
puter  Systems  to  market  British-made 
computers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  ICL  re¬ 
portedly  has  committed  $1.7  million  to 
capitalize  the  100-employee  venture,  in 
which  it  will  take  a  60%  stake. 

Unix  fix 

►  The  way  to  a  German  employer’s 
payroll  these  days  is  more  likely  to  lie  in 
Unix  know-how  than  in  abilities  with 
MS-DOS,  OS/2  or  MVS,  according  to  the 
Control  Data  Institute.  Control  Data, 
which  studies  job  placement  ads  to  assess 
demand,  evaluated  four  German  news¬ 
papers.  Among  its  findings  were  a  fall  in 
information  systems  job  placement  ads 
—  the  first  in  four  years  —  a  rise  in  de¬ 
mand  for  Unix  and  a  broad  hint  that  data 
processing  specialists  who  want  work  in 
Germany  should  be  familiar  with  at  least 
two  programming  languages,  preferably 
Cobol  and  C. 

Buys  in  Britain 

►  Ottawa-based  systems  integration 
firm  SHL  Systemhouse,  Inc.  last  week 
expanded  its  UK  systems  integration 
base  with  the  acquisition  of  Camberly, 
Surrey-based  network  integrator  Com¬ 
puter  Marketing  PLC.  The  purchase 
of  the  $60  million,  120-employee  firm 
for  an  undisclosed  sum  is  Systemhouse’s 
second  UK  buy.  It  is  also  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  Executive  Officer  John 
Oltman’s  first  marker  on  the  European 
expansion  trail  he  has  stated  will  be  an 
earmark  of  his  administration. 
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Background  in  finance 
buying  IS  advancement 


BY  JULIA  KING 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


In  1985,  former  controller 
Dave  Barany  was  quietly 
minding  the  debits  and 
credits  of  Chicago-based 
Household  International, 
Inc.  when  he  was  “drafted”  to 
pinch-hit  for  the  financial  service 
company’s  departing  senior  vice 
president  of  technology. 

“They  wanted  someone  to 
watch  the  shop  for  six  months  un¬ 
til  they  could  find  a  replace¬ 
ment,”  Barany  recalls. 

What  was  then  a  temporary 
assignment  has  evolved  into  a 
new  career  for  Barany,  who  was 
appointed  Household’s  corporate 
vice  president  and  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  5V2  years  ago. 

Barany  is  just  one  of  a  growing 
number  of  professionals  landing 
top  information  systems  slots, 
thanks  to  academic  credentials 
and  on-the-job  experience  in  cor¬ 
porate  finance.  These  promo¬ 
tions  demonstrate  that  a  strong 
financial  background  coupled 
with  a  well-grounded  under¬ 
standing  of  a  company’s  way  of 
doing  business  often  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  technical  skills. 

To  understand  this  shift,  one 
need  only  consider  the  kinds  of 
decisions  facing  today’s  IS  execu¬ 
tives.  Issues  such  as  outsourcing, 
re-engineering  and  downsizing  all 


have  huge  financial  implications. 
Increasingly,  it  is  these  dollars- 
and-cents  implications  —  rather 
than  bits  and  bytes  —  that  are  of 
paramount  concern  to  senior 
management. 

“IS  executives  have  to  know 
how  to  do  more  with  less,”  says 
Benjamin  Porter,  a  director  at 
DMR  Group,  Inc.,  a  Boston  firm 
that  specializes  in  measuring  the 
value  of  IS  investments.  “There 
are  fewer  financial 
resources  avail¬ 
able  to  be  spent 
on  technology,  so 
a  financial  back¬ 
ground  is  abso¬ 
lutely  critical  for 
IS  managers.” 

Add  to  this  the 
growing  number 
of  technologically 
sophisticated 
company  presidents  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers,  Porter  says,  and 
it  becomes  virtually  impossible 
for  IS  executives  to  function  in 
their  jobs  without  a  firm  base  of 
financial  knowledge. 

“It  used  to  be  that  the  IS  com¬ 
munity  could  fend  off  senior  man¬ 
agement’s  requests  for  hard 
numbers  about  IS  investments 
through  technology  subterfuge. 
IS  managers  would  say  they 
couldn’t  predict  or  estimate 
costs  and  benefits,”  Porter 
notes.  “Now,  by  contrast,  senior 


management,  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  computer  literate,  is 
demanding  the  same  kind  of  rig¬ 
orous  financial  accountability 
from  IS  organizations  as  it  does 
from  all  other  departments.” 

At  Lucas  Aerospace,  Inc.  in 
Cleveland,  IS  director  Eric  Hol- 
lenbach  confirms  this  trend.  Hol- 
lenbach’s  original  IS  budget  of 
$3.5  million  has  already  been  re¬ 
turned  to  him  twice,  the  last  time 
with  directions  to  pare  it  by  an¬ 
other  $600,000,  and  bring  it  in  at 
an  even  $2  million. 

“Every  project  I  do  is  scruti¬ 
nized,  and  there’s  a  need  to  pre¬ 
sent  tangible  dollars-and-cents 
benefits  —  not  soft,  subjective 
benefits  such  as 
improved  produc¬ 
tivity,”  Hollen- 
bach  says.  “The 
pressure  is  there 
to  understand  the 
value  of  IS  and  to 
justify  it.” 

While  the  IS 
community  gen¬ 
erally  agrees  that 
IS  executives 
must  possess  financial  acumen, 
one  point  they  differ  on  is  how  to 
go  about  acquiring  the  expertise 
crucial  to  a  company’s  success. 

Barany,  a  college  economics 
graduate  and  a  certified  public 
accountant,  had  no  background 
in  technology  when  he  assumed 
his  current  post.  In  the  months 
immediately  following  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  says,  he  was  a 
“professional  seminar  attender, 
reading  and  devouring  every¬ 
thing  he  could  about  technol¬ 
ogy.”  Barany  says  he  believes 


that  it’s  a  lot  easier  learning 
about  technology  than  going 
back  to  pick  up  a  financial  back¬ 
ground. 

Frank  Diaz,  president  of  Chi¬ 
cago-based  Kemper  Service  Co., 
the  systems  arm  of  Kemper  Fi¬ 
nancial  Services,  Inc.,  is  also  a 
self-educated  technologist.  A 
banker  by  training,  Diaz  got  into 
the  IS  business  on  a  dare. 

“As  a  banker,  people  in  the 
DP  department  were  always  tell¬ 
ing  me  they  couldn’t  do  things 
when  I  thought  they  could.  Final¬ 
ly,  they  said,  ‘If  you  think  you’re 
so  good  at  this,  why  don’t  you  do 
it  yourself?’  ” 

Now  at  Kemper’s  IS  division 
for  almost  10  years,  Diaz  main¬ 
tains  that  the  key  to  an  IS  execu¬ 
tive’s  success  lies  in  recognizing 
the  relationships  between  IS  and 
finance.  “Because  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  capital  expenditure  decisions, 
you  have  to  look  at  the  life  span  of 
equipment,  the  impact  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  and  whether  you  are 
better  off  leasing  or  buying,” 
Diaz  says. 

Another  way  to  acquire  finan¬ 
cial  perspective  is  to  rotate  ei¬ 
ther  through  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  firm  or  through 
different  firms  within  the  same 
industry,  as  did  Sidney  Diamond, 
vice  president  of  worldwide  infor¬ 
mation  services  at  Black  &  Deck¬ 
er  Corp.  in  Towson,  Md. 

Diamond,  who  holds  degrees 
in  accounting,  marketing  and 
business,  began  his  career  more 
than  20  years  ago  in  marketing 
and  product  planning  positions  in 
the  pharmaceutical  industry. 
From  these,  he  moved  over  to  IS, 


eventually  serving  as  IS  director 
of  the  international  group  at  Bris¬ 
tol-Myers  Co.  From  Bristol-My¬ 
ers,  he  was  recruited  three  years 
ago  to  Black  &  Decker,  which, 
like  the  pharmaceutical  compa¬ 
nies  he  worked  for  previously,  is 
in  the  consumer  goods  business. 

But  overall,  Diamond  says, 
“There’s  no  need  to  major  in  fi- 


A  STRONG 
FINANCIAL 
background 
coupled  with  a  well- 
grounded  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  company’s  way 
of  doing  business 
often  take  precedence 
over  technical  skills. 


nance.  What  you  must  have  is  an 
understanding  of  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  and  cash  flow  to  help 
present  your  ideas.” 

Few,  if  any,  companies  strict¬ 
ly  require  that  a  senior  IS  execu¬ 
tive  hold  a  formal  degree  in  either 
finance  or  computer  science,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gary  LaFave,  manag¬ 
er  of  IS  recruitment  at  Winter, 
Wyman  &  Co.  in  Boston. 

However,  during  interviews, 
senior  executives  can  expect  to 
be  quizzed  on  what  savings  they 
have  put  in  place  in  the  past,  how 
they  intend  to  track  IS  costs  and 
how  they  will  prepare  IS  budgets. 


King  is  a  free-lance  technology  writer 
based  in  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 


Why  WTW? 


Because  You’re  The  Best 

Wesson,  Taylor,  Wells 

one  of  the  nation's  premiere 
software  consulting  firms  - 
has  challenging  careers 
across  the  country  for  top 
programmer/analysts  with 
application  development 
expertise. 

DEC  VAX,  SMARTSTAR 
Rdb  or  Oracle 

Send  resume  immediately 
or  call: 

Wesson,  Taylor,  Wells 

P.O.  Box  23587 
Columbia,  SC  29224 

1-800-833-2891 
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INFORMIX 

4GL 

fcv  TheExperts 

4401  W.  Tradewinds  Ave 
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Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33308 
(305)776-5300 
Fax  (305)  776-5328 
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Atlanta,  Colorado  Springs, 
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NACCB  Member 


CAREER  ADVICE 

For  Information 
Systems: 

Students 
Recruits 
Veterans  & 
Managers 

“How  to  Succeed  in  the  Information 
Systems  Profession,  -  10  personal  success 
factors”  (ISBN  0-9627874-9-3),  a  book  by 
35  year  IS  veteran,  Morrison  Hewitt. 

COMPUTERWORLD  said  about  this 
new  book,  (July  22  issue)  “Stands  out  for 
its  clarity  and  readability. . .  lively  mixture 
of  commentary  and  fact  fills  each  (of  the 
22)  chapters. . .  263 page  book  offers 
insights  that  allows  the  reader  to. . . 
get  a  feel  for  the  real  world  of  IS  ”. 

For  a  copy  send  check  or  money  order  for 
$19.95,  with  mailing  address  (print)  to: 
WHITNEY  HOUSE  Publishing,  Inc. 
501  Avis  Dr. ,  Ste.  1,  Ann  Arbor  MI  48108 


Term  Commitment 


To  succeed  in  our  business  -  you  have  to  create  long-term  career 
development  for  your  people.  And  to  do  that,  you  have  to  get  to  know 
them  individually  -  and  understand  how  to  match  their  talents  with  a 
particular  task.  At  Computer  People  Unlimited,  Wisconsin’s  largest  locally- 
owned  software  consulting  company,  you  can  expect  individual  recogni¬ 
tion  within  a  team-oriented  atmosphere.  Our  current  hiring  priorities 
include: 

BUSINESS  SOFTWARE  PROFESSIONALS: 

(MILWAUKEE,  MADISON,  GREEN  BAY  AND  APPLETON  OPPORTUNITIES) 

•  SYNON  •  IMS  DB/DC  •  DB2  •  TELON 

At  CPU,  you  can  expect  a  highly  competitive  salary  and  a  superb  benefits 
package  which  includes  relocation  assistance.  Candidates  interested  in 
our  Milwaukee,  Madison,  Green  Bay  and  Appleton  locations,  send  your 
resume  in  confidence  or  call:  Bill  Rudd  or  Julie  Endlich  at  (414)  225-4000  or 
1-800-527-8462.  Computer  People  Unlimited,  Dept.  CW-0805,  744  N.  4th 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53203.  An  equal  opportunity  employer.  No  entry  level 
positions  available. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Sharpen  skills  before  you  leap 


Fast  Track  is  a  twice-monthly 
column  dedicated  to  answering 
questions  on  career  directions. 


BY  MAX  MESSMER 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


QI  have  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  marketing  and 
communications  and  have 
been  employed  for  five  years 
in  a  small  supermarket 
chain  in  a  point-of-sale  func¬ 
tion.  How  can  I  transfer  my 
skills  out  of  the  retail  area 
into  an  information  systems 
department  at  a  large  firm? 

W.  B. 

Torrington,  Conn. 
If  you  want  to  move  into 
a  corporate  environment, 
your  best  bet  is  to  start  develop¬ 
ing  the  skills  that  are  in  demand 
there,  mainly  word  processing, 
desktop  publishing  and  office 
automation.  If  training  is  not 
available  from  your  company,  in¬ 
vestigate  the  courses  in  your 
community  at  local  junior  col¬ 
leges  and  vocational  schools. 

Ql’m  Korean  and  do  not 
have  a  green  card.  I’d 
like  to  find  an  employer  in 
the  U.S.  that  will  sponsor 
me.  I  speak  English, 
French,  Korean,  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  I  can  handle  fi¬ 
nancial  analysis  as  well  as 
IS-related  work.  Any  sug¬ 
gestions? 

Initials  and  town  withheld 
People  with  a  broad  range  of 
language  skills  are  in  high 
demand  as  companies  expand  in¬ 
ternationally.  Your  problem  is 
that  few  recruiting  budgets  can 
afford  to  bring  candidates  from 


overseas  for  interviews. 

The  best  place  to  start  is  with 
multinational  companies  and 
consultants  with  operations  in 
both  the  U.S.  and  Korea.  Once 
you  prove  yourself  to  be  a  valued 
employee,  you’ll  have  the  best 
chance  of  successfully  transfer¬ 
ring  to  your  location  of  choice. 


CAREER  ADVICE 
FOR  THE  ’90s 


QI  am  employed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  and  have  a  master’s 
degree  in  computer  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  I’d  like  to 
make  a  transition  to  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  or  IS  man¬ 
agement  at  an  international 
company.  What’s  the  best 
plan  of  action? 

W.  C. 
APONew  York 
Changing  your  location,  your 
industry  or  your  specialty 
can  be  difficult.  It’s  often  best  to 
approach  major  change  in  a  series 
of  steps,  perhaps  changing  spe¬ 
cialties  first,  then  getting  to  the 
right  location  and  then  changing 
industries  as  opportunity  arises. 

Since  there’s  still  a  large  DOD 
presence  in  much  of  the  world, 
you  might  first  consider  a  trans¬ 
fer  within  the  DOD  in  a  position 
similar  to  ones  you  seek  in  the 
private  sector. 


QI  am  a  seven-year  veter¬ 
an  of  IS  with  a  master’s 
degree  in  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence.  I  seem  to  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  selling  IS  ideas,  such 
as  cost-benefit  proposals,  to 
my  supervisors.  What  kind 
of  position  can  I  get  where 
I’ll  be  given  the  chance  to 
cost-justify  an  idea? 

G.  H. 

Annandale,  Va. 
If  you’re  not  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  problem  solver, 
you  may  not  be  presenting  your 
ideas  properly.  It’s  much  easier 
to  sell  your  ideas  when  you  can 
articulate  the  costs  and  benefits 
at  the  same  time.  The  next  time 
you  identify  a  problem  and  a  pos¬ 
sible  solution,  spend  some  of  your 
own  time  working  through  the 
options,  costs,  risks  and  benefits. 
When  you  propose  the  idea,  pre¬ 
sent  the  rationale  behind  your 
suggestion  and  the  results  you 
expect  to  achieve. 

If  you  do  decide  to  move  on,  be 
clear  in  your  interviews  that  you 
are  seeking  a  position  where  you 
can  be  involved  in  problem  solv¬ 
ing  and  carrying  out  solutions. 


Messmer  is  chairman  of  Robert  Half  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc. 


We  welcome  your  questions. 
Send  them  to  Cathy  Duffy, 
Careers  Fast  Track,  Compu- 
terworld,  375  Cochituate 
Road,  Framingham,  Mass. 
01701,  or  fax  them  to  (508) 
875-8931.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
Your  initials  and  town  will 
be  printed  unless  you  request 
otherwise. 


JOB SNAPSHOT 

Ada  programmers 

Job  Snapshot  is  a  monthly  column  identifying  key  attributes 
of  information  systems  career  positions. 

►  JOB  REQUIREMENTS:  Ada  employers  —  largely  found  in 
Department  of  Defense  divisions  —  want  as  much  technical 
depth  and  recent  experience  as  they  can  get.  In  many  ways, 
they  are  looking  for  the  same  skills  that  define  good  program¬ 
mers  in  general:  Ada  programmers  need  to  be  both  methodical 
and  able  to  step  back  and  abstract  the  essence  of  a  problem  so 
that  programs  can  be  reused  in  other  applications.  More  specif¬ 
ically,  employers  want  knowledge  of  object-oriented  method¬ 
ologies,  current  tool  sets,  cost-estimation  models  and  docu¬ 
mentation  standards  for  large-scale  complex  systems. 

►  CAREER  PLUSES:  Those  involved  in  the  Ada  field  maintain 
there’s  a  much  greater  sense  of  accomplishment  to  program¬ 
ming  in  Ada  than  in  other  languages  because  of  the  richness  of 
the  language:  An  Ada  programmer  can  come  back  after  six 
months  and  understand  what’s  been  written.  Programmers 
also  tend  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  software  engineering 
with  Ada  than  with  other  languages.  Reportedly,  most  pro¬ 
grammers  who  switch  to  Ada  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  any  oth¬ 
er  language. 

►  CAREER  MINUSES:  The  commercial  community  has  been 
slow  to  adopt  Ada,  so  if  DOD  projects  are  stalled  or  canceled, 
the  job  opportunities  could  quickly  shrink.  The  Ada  community 
to  date  has  not  been  very  successful  in  promoting  its  image:  Its 
support  in  universities,  while  growing,  has  been  minimal,  and 
there  is  still  a  perception  that  those  working  in  Ada  are  all 
building  weapons  systems. 

►  BEST  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES:  Ada  programmers  will  have 
the  best  luck  in  regions  of  the  country  that  have  concentrated 
areas  of  Ada  employers  (a  mix  of  DOD  and  commercial),  such 
as  Washington,  D.C.,  and  California,  followed  by  the  Southwest 
and  the  Northeast.  Jobs  with  the  government  may  mean  better 
security  and  benefits  but  also  more  regimentation  and  less 
prestige  and  money.  Non-DOD  choices  include  the  following: 
NASA  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  both  with  new 
projects  starting  up;  Motorola,  Inc.  (in  cellular  phones);  Xerox 
Corp.  (in  embedded  software  for  copiers);  Shell  Oil  Co.;  and 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 

Researched  and  written  by  Kathleen  Gow,  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  Medford,  Mass. 


Now  is  the  time  to  enhance  your  career. ..Our 
clients  have  new  and  exciting  openings  for  the 
following  skills. 

•  DB2  —  Data  Modelers  &  DBA's 

•  DB2  —  Application  Programmers  and 
Designers 

•  IMS  —  Application  Programmers 
For  consideration,  send  resume  or  call: 

T/Vi  TECHNOLOGY  CONSULTING,  INC. 

€  £  7  2020  Meidinger  Tower,  Louisville,  KY  40202 
VV  (502)  589-31 


(502)  589-3110 


FAX  (502)  589-3107 

MEMBER  NACCB 


Ingres  Contracts 

The  4GL  Consulting  Group  is  a  premier  provider  of  Ingres 
services  and  support.  We  have  immediate  consulting  op¬ 
portunities  in  N.  California,  Colorado,  Washington  State, 
and  overseas  for  programmers,  DBA’s,  analysts  and  proj¬ 
ect  leaders. 

If  you  have  one  or  more  years  of  recent  Ingres  experience 
please  call  or  send  your  resume  to: 

Moira  Lynch,  The  4GL  Consulting  Group,  999  Baker  Way, 
Ste  290,  San  Mateo,  CA  94404.  Phone  (415)  349-9393.  Or 
fax  to  (415)  349-4683. 

The  4GL  Consulting  Group  Limited 


I 


PROFESSIONAL 


I  CONSULTING  NETWORK! 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

CONTRACTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 

EASEL  Programmer/Analysts 

DB2  DBA,  Programmer/Analysts 

Tesseract  Programmer/Analyst 

ACMS/C  Senior  Programmer/Analyst 

RDBMS  DB2,  SYBASE,  INGRES,  INFORMIX, 

ORACLE 

IDMS  Programmer/Analysis 

595  Market  Street,  Suite  1400 
San  Francisco,  Ca  94105 
(415)  777-4321  .  Fax  777-8632 
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CA& AZ 
CONTRACTS 


P.  Murphy  4  Associates.  Inc. 

4405  RIVERSIDE  DR.,  SUITE  100 
BURBANK,  CA  91505 
(818)841-2002  (714)552-0506 
FAX:  (818)841-2122 

Member  NACCB 


TANDEM 


COBOL,  PATHWAY, TAL, 
SCOBOL.C,  SQL.X.25 


STRATUS 


PL1, COBOL, C.ON/2 
Fulltime/Consulting  Positions 
available  in  the  US/ABROAD 
VAX  MUMPS  ORACLE  IBM 


STRATEM 
COMPUTERS  INC. 


Call  Irwin 
800-582-JOBS 
FAX  (212)967-4205 

124  W.  30th  St.  Suite  #302 
New  York,  N.Y.10001 


Mechanical  Computer  Aided  Engi¬ 
neer  (MCAE)  responsible  for  sup¬ 
port  of  external  &  interna)  custom¬ 
ers  for  Finite  Element  Analysis 
(FEA)  tools  such  as  ANSYS,  PAT- 
RAN,  ABAQUS,  &  Nastran,  in¬ 
ternally  developed  post  processor 
toot  Results  Interpreter  (Rl)  &  asso¬ 
ciated  interfaces.  Provide  consult¬ 
ing  in  applying  MCAE  tools  &  tech¬ 
niques  to  solve  problems  &  assist 
end  user  in  integration  of  these 
tools  with  various  Solid  Modeling 
tools  such  as  Uhigraphics.  PRO / 
Engineer  &  EUCLID.  Use  compre¬ 
hension  of  Mechanical  Systems, 
Mechanical  Design  process  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  recommend  appropriate 
modeling  techniques  &  tools  for  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  design  process  in 
order  to  optimize  design  Conduct 
research  in  solids  modeling  &  FEA 
techniques.  Present  &  pcxjlish  re¬ 
sults  through  technical  seminars 
and  publications.  Research  &  re¬ 
port  on  state-of-the-art  technology 
in  MCAE,  &  solids  modeling.  Imple¬ 
ment  research  results  by  develop¬ 
ing  programs,  interfaces,  &  transla¬ 
tors  in  C  4  Pascal  on  multiple  plat¬ 
forms  (VAX/VMS  &  UNIX).  Require¬ 
ments  for  this  position  are:  A  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering  with  a  concentration  in  Me¬ 
chanical  Systems  4  Design:  strong 
background  in  Solids  Modeling; 
knowledge  of  Finite  Element  Analy¬ 
sis  (FEA),  VAX/VMS,  UNIX,  C,  Pas¬ 
cal  4  Mechanical  Computer  Aided 
Engineering  (MCAE);  ability  to  con¬ 
duct  research  in  solids  modeling  4 
FEA.  Salary:  $36,504.00  per  year 
40  hr/wk.  8:15-5pm.  No  exp.  req.  If 
you  are  interested  in,  4  qualified  for 
the  above  position,  please  forward 
two  (2)  resumes  to:  Attention:  Job 
Oder  #1766,  Massachusetts  De¬ 
partment  of  Employment  4  Train¬ 
ing.  Special  Procrams  Unit,  Charles 
F.  Hirley  BuWng,  19  Stamford 
Street,  Government  Center,  Bos¬ 
ton,  MA  021 14.  EOE. 


SOFTWARE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

713/488-7961 

Let  our  national  award  winning 
computer  specialists  assist  you  in 
your  search.  We  have  over  300  af¬ 
filiated  offices  around  the  country 
ready  to  work  for  you! 

SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE  S80K  + 
AS/400.  S/38  P/A  TO  S48K 

LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  S60K 

DB2  ANALYSTS  TO  S60K  + 

IDMS.  IMS  OR  ADABAS  TO  S50K 
P/A  (COBOL  OR  ALC)  TO  S40K 
MVS  OR  VM  INTERNALS  S  OPEN 
ACF/VTAM/NCP  TO  S50K 

COBOL/CICS  TOS40K 

UNIX  INTERNALS  TOS60K  + 
UNIX/C  TOS55K 

COBOL/DB2  OR  IMS  TO  S48K 
EDP  AUDITOR  S  OPEN 

ROBERT  SHIELDS  & 
ASSOCIATES 

P.O.  Box  890723,  Dept.  C 
Houston,  TX  77289-0723 
FAX:  713/486-1496 


—  WANTED  — 

Project  Manager 
Programmer/Analysts 
With  PROVEN 
Accomplishments  in 
IEF  Development 

Long-Term  Opportunity 
with  SUPERB  Salary  and 
Benefits  in  Rochester.  NY 

OCS  Group,  Inc. 

One  Corporate  Place 
1 1 70  Pittsford-Victor  Road 
Pittsford.  NY  14534 
Gary  L.  Stauffer 
(716)586-7530 
FAX  (716)  381-8518 


Sunbelt  Opportunities 


TEL0N  Prog/Anal’s .  34-43K 

ASSEMBLER  Prog/Anal's...  30-35K 

DB2/SQL  Prog/Anal's .  30-40K 

CICS  Prog/Anal's .  30-37K 

IMS  DB/0C  Prog/Anal's .  30-37K 

PL/1  Prog/Anal's .  32-36K 

IDMS-ADS/0  Prog/Anal's.  ..  32-38K 

FOCUS  Prog/Anal's .  33-40K 

AS/400-S/38  Prog/Anal's  ...  30-38K 
TANDEM  Prog/Anal's  30-40K 
HP  300O-C0B0L  Prog/Anal's  30-37K 
VAX/COBOL  Prog/Anal's  32-36K 
ADA8AS/NAT  Prog/Anal's..  .  30-37K 
ORACLE/SQL  Prog/Anal's ...  35-45K 
MSA  or  M&D  Prog/Anal's..  33-45K 

DB2  or  IMS  DBA's .  40-53K 

EDP  Auditors .  33-46K 

North  Carolina's  largest  employment 
agency,  in  business  since  1975.  300  affili¬ 
ates.  Opportunities  in  the  Southeast  and 
nationwide 

Corporate 
QC  Personnel 

Consultants 

3705-320  Latrobe  Drive,  Box  221739 
Charlotte.  NC  28222  (704)  366-1800 

Attn:  Rick  Ytoung,  C.P.C. 


O’BRIENFsfTOMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 


PACBASE 

Minneapolis 

Our  dient,  a  regional  bank  w/ 
assets  in  excess  of  $37  Bit.,  is 
seeking  PACBASE  P/As  4  appl. 
engineers.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tions.  Superior  environment,  at¬ 
mosphere  4  benefits;  to  50's. 
Also  individuals  w/the  following: 
CICS/DL1  -  to  40K;  IDMS/ 
ADSO  -  to  38K,  DB2  -  to  43K, 
ADABAS/NATURAL  2.0-tO  40K 
O’BRIEN  «  CO.,  1599  Selby 
Ave,  St.  Paul,  MN  55104 
Voice:  (612)645-4114 
1(800)934-2125 
FAX:  (6 12)  644-3646 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  EAST 


Staff  Analyst:  Design,  develop  and 
implement  communication  software 
including  communication  protocol 
programs  and  logical  device  inter¬ 
face  procedures  tor  asynchronous 
devices,  and  development  of  com¬ 
munication  modules  and  realtime 
interface  processor  software  for 
component  testing  and  perfor¬ 
mance  measurement  applications. 
Utilize  knowledge  of  C  and  Assem¬ 
bler  computer  languages.  OS/2  1 .2 
E.E.,  VM/CMS  and  RCM  operating 
systems,  IBM  mainframe  and  PC 
hardware,  IBM  Realtime  Interface 
Coprocessor  (ARTIC)  and  Commu¬ 
nications  Manager,  RICCS,  RICPS 
services  as  well  as  PCNET,  MAP 
and  TOKEN  RING  LANs  configura¬ 
tions  and  IDSS  data  base  systems. 
$22.59/hr,  40  hrs/wk,  8:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Must  have  a  Master's 
degree  in  Systems  Engineering  and 
two  years  experience.  SEND  A  RE¬ 
SUME  to:  Job  Service  of  Florida, 
105  E.  Broward  Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  FL  33301-3502.  ATTN:  Job 
Order  #  FL  0474175. 


Software  Analyst:  M.S.  Comp. 
Sc.  +  1  yr.  exp.  in  JCL  Software 
development  setting  or  B.A. 
Comp.  Sc.  &  2  yrs.  exp.  in  JCL 
Software  development  setting 
Documented  ability  req'd  in:  IBM 
PS  &  OS  environ,  AS/400  In¬ 
ternals  &  Operating  Systems, 
LAN  support,  &  IBM  S/36  sys¬ 
tems.  Analyze  &  implement  modi¬ 
fication  for  improving  perfor¬ 
mance  of  interface  data  commu¬ 
nications  software;  design,  devel¬ 
op,  &  maintain  elec,  interface  be- 


PROG  RAMMER  ANALYST  (CON¬ 
SULTANT)  With  minimal  supervi¬ 
sion,  provide  programming  analysis 
services  in  project  design,  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  com¬ 
munications,  financial  management 
Information,  commercial  systems 
and  sophisticated  text  processing  ap¬ 
plications.  Develop  and  Implement 
systems  interface  including  systems 
database  and  programs  design,  cod¬ 
ing  and  testing  enhancements.  De¬ 
velop,  write,  code  and  implement 
new  application  programs  to  meet 
current  and  projected  client  needs. 
Duties  entail  work  with  PS/2,  OS/2, 
C,  C++,  Presentation  Manager, 
UNIX*  and  TANDEM.  Must  have 
Master's  in  Computer  Science  or  En¬ 
gineering  or  Math.  Experience  re¬ 
quired  is  six  months  In  job  offered  or 
six  months  as  a  Systems  Analyst  or 
Computer  Consultant.  Additionally, 
experience  must  Involve  use  of  PS/2, 
OS/2,  C,  C++  Presentation  Manag¬ 
er,  UNIX  and  TANDEM.  M-F;  40 
hrs/week,  8:00-5:00;  salary 
$37, 000/year;  Boca  Raton  Florida  lo¬ 
cation.  Must  have  proof  of  legal  au¬ 
thority  to  work  in  the  U.S.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Job  Service  of  Florida,  105 
East  Broward  Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
FL  33301.  Attn:  J.O.  *FL  0472538. 
•UNIX  Is  a  tm  of  AT&T.  EOE. 


tween  domestic  &  foreign  labora¬ 
tory  systems.  $30,000/yr.  Submit 
resume  to:  GA  Dept,  of  Labor, 
1535  Atkinson  Rd., 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30245  or  to 
the  nearest  GA  Job  Service  Cen¬ 
ter.  Control  #GA  5498747. 


Programmer  Analysts 

TELON 

Need  several  experienced 
TELON  programmers  for  per¬ 
manent  positions  in  a  super 
SOUTHEASTERN  city.  CICS, 
COBOL,  MVS,  JCL  helpful.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  benefits.  Call 
collect  and  send  resume  to 
Neal  Traves,  (days:  404-266- 
1800),  (nights  and  weekends: 
404-231-2094),  3390  Peacht¬ 
ree  Rd  NE,  #304,  Atlanta,  GA 
30326.  All  expenses  paid. 


PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST  POSITIONS 

SYSTEMS 

PROGRAMMERS 

With  at  least  3  years  experience  in 

*  IMS  DB/DC,  DL1  *  CICS 

*  NATURAL  *  ADABASE 

*  PL1  COBOL 

*  DB2/SQL  *  TANDEM 

*  VM/MVS  RPGII/III 

*  VAX/VMS  *  IDMS/ADS/O 

*  FOCUS  *  C  LANGUAGE 

Please  Send  Resume  to: 


Management 
Solutions,  Inc. 

1416  South 
Third  Street, 
Louisville,  KY 
40208 


502-634-1387 


Prog/ Analysts  To  $50K 


Fortune  50  Co.  In  the  Phlla. 


Results. 


Qomputer- 
world  gives  re¬ 
cruitment  ad¬ 
vertisers  re¬ 
sults.  Weekly. 
Regionally. 

And  Nationally. 

To  place  your 
ad,  call  Lisa 
McGrath  at 
800-343-6474 
(in  MA,  508- 
879-0700). 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


An  IDG 

Communications 

Publication 


area  seeks  several  Individuals 
with  systems  development 
exp.  using  MICROFOCUS  CO¬ 
BOL  or  CUPPER  or  FOXPRO/ 
FOXBASE.  Must  be  college  de¬ 
greed,  Co.  offers  long  term 
growth  opportunities  as  well  as 
excellent  benefits  Including  3 
wks  vac.  &  generous  profit 
sharing.  Please  call,  mall  or  fax 
resume  to: 


‘Robimon, 

Tfoup 

725  Conshohocken  State  Rd 
Bala  Cynwyd,  PA  19004 


215-668-9311 
FAX  2 15-668- 14 16 


KIRA  SCHULTZ  KIM  LAICH 
LESLIE  HAFTER 
CAROLE  WEINTRAUB 


COMPUTER  PROGRESS 
UNITED 

S40.000  to  S60.000 


We  provide  Fortune  500  companies 
with  consulting  and  programming 
services.  We  have  immediate 
positions  available  for  P/A  in 

Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Tennessee.  We  are  the  DB2 
Specialist! 

TELON 

DB2  ■  IMS  ■  CICS 

Send  resume  or  call: 

Computer  Progress  United 
12730  Townepark  Way 
Louisville,  KY  40243 
(502)  245-6533 


URGENT  MESSAGE  TO 

SYSTEMS 
PROGRAMMERS 
MVS/XA  or  /ESA 

Must  read  DUMPS 
Please  send  resume  &  call: 

Mimi  Simon  Assoc. 

90  W.  8L,  Sts  1106,  NYC  10006 

(21 2)  40B-1 705 
FAX  (212)406-1768 


n 
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: 
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Programmer/Analyst 

i 

: 

COMPUTERWORLD,  the  leading  newsweekly 

I 

for  the  information  systems  industry,  seeks  a 

Programmer/Analyst  for  our  Framingham,  MA 

headquarters.  You  will  be  responsible  for  instal¬ 

lation,  development  and  support  of  microcom¬ 

puter-based  systems.  Programming  experience 

J 

in  C,  Clipper  or  dBase,  including  specification 

: 

development  and  systems  testing  is  required. 

:  : 

Candidates  must  have  a  demonstrated  ability 

! 

T': 

to  interface  with  all  levels  of  personnel.  Famil¬ 

iarity  with  networking  in  both  the  PC  and  Ma¬ 

■ 

:: 

cintosh  environments  necessary.  BS  in  a  tech¬ 

' 

./ 

nical  field  preferred.  Applicants  must  be  able  to 

handle  multiple  tasks  and  develop  general 

: 

working  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  systems  in  a 

: 

■'  .  : 

publishing  environment.  No  relocation  as¬ 

.  '  : 

: 

: 

sistance  available. 

COMPUTERWORLD  offers  a  comprehensive 

: 

benefits  package  including  medical/dental/life/ 

1; 

vision,  participation  in  our  Employee  Stock 

Ownership  and  401  (k)  Plans  and  more. 

To  apply,  please  send  resume  to: 

: 

Director  of  Information  Systems 

COMPUTERWORLD 

375  Cochituate  Road 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

: 

No  phone  calls  please 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

' 

m 

Manager,  Computing  Re¬ 
sources.  The  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Office  of  Computing 
and  Information  Systems  is 
seeking  an  experienced  com¬ 
puting  professional  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  of  Manager,  Computing 
Resources.  This  individual  will 
coordinate  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  mainframe  and 
supercomputer  operating  sys¬ 
tem  software.  Minimum  qualifi¬ 
cations  include  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
a  related  area  and  seven  (7) 
years  experience  as  an  IBM 
systems  programmer.  (Equiva¬ 
lent  work  experience  may  be 
substituted  for  the  degree).  A 
Master's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  a  related  area  and 
experience  as  a  mainframe  sys¬ 
tems  programming  manager 
are  desired  qualifications.  The 
application  deadline  will  be 
open  until  position  is  filled.  For 
additional  information,  contact 
Mr.  David  G.  Roach,  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector  of  Computing  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems,  Room  305 
Powers  Hall,  University,  MS 
38677,  Ph  (601)  232-7206.  Mi¬ 
norities  and  women  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply.  The  University  of 
Mississippi  is  an  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion/Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


Systems  Programmer/Analyst: 
DesigVde\«lcip/analyze/trajtte«ioc< 
application  and  system  software 
programs  for  in-house  users  and 
computer  systems.  Specify  logi¬ 
cal  operations  and  convert  tecn- 
nical  mathematical  derivitives 
using  advanced  mathematical 
skills.  Operate/support/maintain 
computer  systems.  Design/im¬ 
plement  hardware  and  software 
for  LAN  between  computer  sys¬ 
tems  and  PCs.  Applicant  must 
demonstrate  knowledge  of 
structured  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  techniques;  VAX  VMS 
computer  operations;  LAN;  'C, 
Pascal,  RPG  II,  and  DCL  pro¬ 
gramming;  DEC  VAX  8250/ 
8530,  IBM  S/36  and  Apple  Ma¬ 
cintosh  series  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  and  strong  background  in 
Mathematics.  B.S.  in  Computer 
Science  and  18  months  experi¬ 
ence  as  Programmer/Analyst  or 
equivalent.  $13.70/hr,  40  hrs / 
wk.  Qualified  applicants  please 
submit  resume  to  GEORGIA 
DEPT.  OF  LABOR,  JOB  OR¬ 
DER  #GA  5497824,  2972  Ask- 
Kay  Dr.,  Smyrna,  GA  30082  or 
nearest  Georgia  Job  Service 
Center. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 
a  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

FOR  CAROLINAS 
AND  SOUTHEAST 

Numerous  opportunities 
exist  for  on-line  and  data 
base  applications  P/A’s  as 
well  as  systems  programmers 
and  DBA  s.  Fee  Paid  Please 
call  or  send  resume  to 

Keith  Reichle,  CPC 
Systems  Search,  Inc. 

203  Heritage  Park 
Lake  Wylie,  SC  29710 
803/831-2129 

(Local  to  Charlotte,  NC) 


CONSULTING 
ASSIGNMENTS 
Pa,  NJ,  Del  &  MD 

•  A.S.I.  (American 
Software,  Inc.) 

•  Basic  IV 

•  MSA  HRMS 

•  Unix,  SQL 

•  Sybase 

•  Microfocus,  Cobol 

•  Clipper,  “C”,  LAN 

•  PMS 

•  Ingres,  Bar  Code 

•  Video  Drivers 

•  Mantis  or  Supra 

•  ADA,  Secret 
Clearance 

•  Ideal,  Datacom 

•  Informix/Oracle 

•  Additional 
Information  on  our 
Computer  Bulletin 
Board  301-977-3041 


DEVON  CONSULTING 

435  Devon  Park  Drive 
Suite  410,  Box  C 
Wayne,  PA  19087 

Phone#:215-964-2700 
Fax#:215-964-2708 
Member  NACCB 


SYSTEMS 

PROGRAMMER 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Al¬ 
abama  is  seeking  qualified  Sys¬ 
tems  Programmers.  1  -  2  years 
experience  in  applications  or  sys¬ 
tems  programming;  should  pos¬ 
sess  knowledge  of  MVS  operat¬ 
ing  systems  and  SMP/E.  Some 
experience  with  computer  net¬ 
working  is  preferred. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  offers 
an  excellent  career  environment 
with  benefits  including  company 
paid  family  health  coverage, 
401  (k)  program,  dependent  care 
and  tuition  benefits,  and  salary 
growth  based  on  performance. 
To  apply,  please  submit  your  re¬ 
sume,  salary  history  and  cover 
letter  to: 

Blue  Cross 
and 

Blue  Shield 
of  Alabama 

450  Riverchase  Parkway  East 
Birmingham,  AL  35298 
Attention:  Employment/Systems 
Programmer  SHI  00 
EEO/AAP 


PUT  YOUR  FUTURE 


NETWORK 

SYSTEM 

ADMINISTRATOR 


WITH  MDT! 


A  dynamic  manufacturer  of  diagnostic  and  operatory  equipment,  located  in  N. 
Charleston,  SC,  we  are  quite  literally  "bursting  at  the  seams"  with  recent  prod¬ 
uct  acquisitions.  We  are  looking  for  an  individual  with  very  strong  interpersonal 
skills  to  provide  technical  and  functional  systems  support  for  our  existing  N. 
Charleston  location ,  our  planned  facilities,  and  data  communications  with  other 
MDT  locations. 

Working  with  a  PC-based  manufacturing  system  which  runs  on  a  Novell  network, 
you  will  successfully  interact  with  our  end  users  to  provide  functional  design  and 
programming  support  for  integrating  product  line  acquisitions  and  systems  con¬ 
versions.  Among  other  responsibilities,  we  will  also  rely  on  you  to  perform  sys¬ 
tem  network  and  data  communications  troubleshooting  for  the  first  shift  and  be 
on-call  for  the  second  shift.  Essential  are  PC  skills,  a  minimum  of  2-4  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  preferably  in  a  manufacturing  environment,  and  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Computer  Sciences  or  related  field.  Systems  implementation  and  PC  network¬ 
ing  experience  are  definite  pluses! 

You  will  enjoy  the  historic  yet  friendly  atmosphere  of  the  Charleston  area,  and 
you  will  find  our  open,  participatory  work  environment  an  excellent  setting  for  ca¬ 
reer  advancement  and  growth .  We  offer  an  attractive  salary  and  comprehensive 
benefits.  For  immediate  consideration, 
please  send  resume  and  salary  history  in 
confidence  to:  Manager  Employment  and 
Benefits,  MDT  CORPORATION,  1777  E. 

Henrietta  Road,  Rochester,  NY  14623.  We 
Are  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ITIDEE 

CORPORATION 


Data  Processing 

IS  PROFESSIONALS 

Opportunities  abound  in 
the  Southeast  for  talented, 
experienced  (3  years  mini¬ 
mum)  Programmers,  Se¬ 
nior  PA's  and  DBA's.  Join 
our  talented  staff  and 
work  in  state-of-the-art  en¬ 
vironments  on  challenging 
projects.  Current  opportu¬ 
nities  for  ‘91  include: 

*  COBOL,  CICS,  MS,  DB2 

*  VAX,  Fortran,  Ingres/SQL 

*  CICS,  D62,  CSP 

*  DB2,  APS,  COBOL 

*  Ventura,  Fortran, 

TechWriter 

*  Natural  Adabas,  DB2 

*  VAX,  Orade,  Fortran 

*  KP9000,  Transact 

We  otter  excellent  com¬ 
pensation,  relocation  as¬ 
sistance,  full  benefit  pack¬ 
age  and  education  reim¬ 
bursement.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume  TODAY! 


AMERICAN 

COMPUTER 

PROFESSIONALS 

140  Stoneridge  Drive 
Suite  350 

Columbia,  SC  29210 
(800)933-9227 
(803)  779-1 955-FAX 
E.O.E. 


NEW  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT 

“C” 

SUN  WORKSTATIONS 
STRATUS 

The  FINANCIAL  AUTOMATION  CORPORATION,  a 
progressive  and  innovative  data  processing  organi¬ 
zation  at  the  PHILADELPHIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE  is  de¬ 
veloping  systems  to  prepare  for  the  challenges  of  a 
world-wide  financidl  industry  using  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  available.  We  are  seeking 
technically  sharp,  business  minded  professionals  to 
share  our  vision  of  tomorrows  business  world. 

Our  requirements  include  strong  "C"  programming 
ability  (minimum  5  years)  and  software  develop¬ 
ment  experience  on  multiple  hardware  platforms 
(STRATUS  or  Sun  Workstations  preferred.).  UNIX.  LAN, 
X.25,  and  Ethernet  experience  os  well  as  familiarity 
with  systems  development  methodologies  o  plus. 

Currently,  an  opportunity  exists  for  a  Project  Man¬ 
ager  with  excellent  technical  and  people  skills  as 
well  as  proven  abilities  in  software  design.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  are  seeking  several  Senior  Programmer/ 
Analysts  and  Programmer/Analysts  to  be  part  of  our 
development  team. 

We  provide  excellent  salary,  career  opportunities, 
comprehensive  benefits  package.  Interested  con- 
didates  should  send  their  resume  to: 

Shirley  A.  Carr,  Director  of  Personnel 


A  Terrific 
Opportunity 


Computer  Consulting  Group,  has 
immediate  openings  on  its  consul¬ 
ting  staff  for  talented  Programmer/ 
Analysts  with  2  or  more  years 
experience  Excellent  salary  & 
benefits.  We  re  especially  seeking: 


PHILADELPHIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
1900  Market  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103 


CUE 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
(No  Agencies  Please) 


•  MVS  SYS.PROG 

•  VAX/RDB 

•  VAX/NATURAL 

•  COBOL/CICS 

•  CSP/DB-2 
• ORACLE 

•  IMS  DB/DC 

Computer 
Consulting 
Group _ 

Contract  Professional  Services 

Servicing  the  Research 
Triangle  Park  and  the 
Southeast  area. 

4109  Wake  Forest  Rd 
Suite  307 
Raleigh,  NC  27609 

1-800-222-1273 
FAX  (803)738-9123 

Member  NACCB 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS 

MARKETING 

TECHNICAL 

ANALYTICAL 

-  Sr.  Marketing  Rep. 

-  Experience  in  - 
Software 

Consulting 

-  NY/NJ/CT  Based 

-  Aggressive 
Compensation 

Plan  &  Benefits 

-IMS  DB/DC 

-  DB2/CICS/SQL 

-  AIX/RS6000 

-  CL  Supersession 
-AS/400,  RPG 

-  RDBS 

-  C/COBOL 

-  Windows 

-  Metrics 

-  Productivity 

-  Feasability 

-  Conceptual 

-  Functional 

-  Third  Party 
Reviews 

-  EDP  Audits 

-  QATest 

Consulting  Assignments  Available 

NY,  NJ,  PA,  CT,  AZ,  FL,  TX 

MJR  Associates, 

Inc. 

2  Penn.  Plaza,  Ste.  1500,  New  York,  NY  10121 
212-268-0838  800-568-0838  FAX  *  212-268-1216 


AUGUST  5, 1991 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  EAST 


Lee  County,  Florida 

Management  Information 
Services  Director 
$42,640  -  $63,986 


Highly  responsible  administrative 
and  supervisory  wori<  directing 
Management  Information  Servic¬ 
es.  including  data  processing;  sys¬ 
tems  acquisition  and  develop¬ 
ment;  operations;  networking,  and 
Land  Information  Systems.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  directing  the 
design,  installation,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  variety  of  highly  com¬ 
plex  and  specialized  systems.  Re¬ 
quires  any  combination  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience  equivalent  to 
a  4-year  degree  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  business  administration, 
math,  industrial  engineering,  or  re¬ 
lated  area  plus  5  years  responsi¬ 
ble  data  processing  experience, 
including  three  years  of  manage¬ 
ment  experience  directing  a  com¬ 
plex  computer  information  center 
or  a  computer  systems  analysis  or 
design  unit.  Send  resume  with 
SS#  to:  Lee  County  Personnel. 
P.O.  Box  398,  Fort  Myers,  Florida 
33908.  EOE. 


Manager-Technical  Unit-Risk 
Asset  Management  Systems 

Manage  technical  unit  responsi¬ 
ble  for  research  &  development 
of  specialized  bank  software  & 
business  applications  utilizing 
IBM  4381  VAX  3800/6310, 
GECOS  on-line  system;  CO¬ 
BOL,  C  and  SQL;  develop  &  im¬ 
plement  regional  bank  database 
linking  24  countries  in  Latin 
America;  ensure  bank  systems 
utilizes  state-of-the-art  computer 
technology  compatible  with 
bank  requirements  &  operational 
needs;  develop  computer  based 
bank  information  center  includ¬ 
ing  bank  risk  &  credit  manage¬ 
ment  systems;  ensure  and  main¬ 
tain  bank  connectivity  network 
on-line  with  various  locations  in 
Latin  America.  Supervise  techni¬ 
cal  staff  of  5  programmers,  and 
5  technicians.  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  above  or  5  years  related 
experience  as  Team  Leader/MIS 
on-line;  $72, 000/year  40  hours/ 
week  9-5  shed.  Resume  to  Job 
Service  of  Florida;  105  E.  Bro¬ 
ward  Blvd.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
33301 ,  Attn:  JO#  0474516. 


Assistant 

Database  Manager 

Major  circulation  firm  is  looking  for 
a  highly  motivated  individual  to 
assist  in  the  running  of  our  Sys¬ 
tems  Department,  The  qualified 
individual  will  possess  excellent 
oral  &  written  communication 
skills,  an  extensive  working 
knowledge  of  Lotus  or  Quattro 
Pro,  Paradox,  Microsoft  Word  and 
PC  Hardware.  Prior  supervisory 
and  sales  experience  a  plus.  The 
individual  will  be  working  Wed 
thru  Fri  12:30pm  to  9:30pm,  9am 
to  6pm  on  Sat.,  and  12:30pm  to 
9:30pm  on  Sun.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  to  Mr.  Robert  Donnelly, 
433  Hackensack  Ave,  11th 
floor,  Hackensack,  NJ  07601. 


CYBORG 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Contractor  experienced  in 
planning  and  implementing 
upgrades  to  CYBORG  pay¬ 
roll/personnel  system 
needed  for  4-6  month  proj¬ 
ect  to  assist  our  client  in  up¬ 
grading  to  latest  CYBORG  re¬ 
lease.  Send  resume  or  call: 

Steve  Adams 

Inova  Systems,  Inc. 

11666  Wayzala  Blvd. 
Minnetonka,  MN  55343 
(612)  542-8910 
FAX:  (612)  544-9283 


PROGRAMMERS/ 

ANALYSTS 

IF  YOU  HAVE  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  THE  FOLLOWING: 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO 
RESOLVING  EMPLOYEE  CONCERNS.. 
1500  HEADS  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  ONE. 


IBM  (MF),  COBOL, 
CICS,  DB2,  IMS  DBDC 

LET  US  BE 

YOUR  CONNECTION  TO 
THE  FUTURE. 

THE  COMPUTER 
CONNECTION 

P.O.  BOX  824 
GRAHAM,  NO  27253 
ATTN:  SHERRY  RAMSEY 
D.P.  SEARCH  CONSULTANT 
919-227-5806 
FAX:  919-222-9620 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST:  Respon¬ 
sible  for  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  client  customized  tele¬ 
communications  applications 
software  with  associated  inter¬ 
facing  to  enable  exchange/anal¬ 
ysis  between  central  and  pe¬ 
ripheral  computers.  Consulta¬ 
tion  with  user  management  to 
refine  system  specifications. 
Work  performed  in  NATURAL/ 
ADABAS  on  mainframe.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  willingness  to  relo¬ 
cate  as  projects  are  performed 
at  varying  client  job  sites.  Re¬ 
quired  2  yrs.  exp  in  job  offered. 
M-F,  9-5.;  $55,000/yr.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Caron  Katz  c/o  Triad 
Data,  Inc.,  515  Madison  Ave., 
NY,  NY  10022. 


There  is  no  reason  to  work  without  the  support  of  New  England’s  leading 
association  of  Human  Resources  Professionals.  NEHRA  is  your  best  local  source 
for  networking,  new  trends,  surveys,  seminars,  vendor  information,  and  much 
more.  Why  work  alone  when  you  can  put  1,500  heads  together? 

To  join,  just  call  Peggy  Erdlen  at  617  235-2900.  NEHRA  FOR  THE  90s 
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Northeast  Human  Resources  Association 
20  William  Street,  Suite  G20 
Wellesley  MA  02181 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


ORACLE 

DESIGNERS 


Join  Keane’s  Oracle 
development  team, 
working  on  a  3-year, 
state-of-the-art  Ora¬ 
cle  project  in  South¬ 
west  Connecticut,  us¬ 
ing  the  latest  version 
of  Oracle  and  the  en¬ 
tire  Oracle  tool  set. 
The  system  will  be 
knowledge-based 
within  distributed  en¬ 
vironments.  Just  last 
year,  Keane,  Inc.,  a 
$95M  software  devel¬ 
opment  company 
with  offices  through¬ 
out  the  east  coast 
and  midwest,  was 
recognized  by  both 
Forbes  magazine  and 
Business  Week  as 
one  of  the  ‘‘100  Best 
Small  Companies  in 
America.” 

We  are  seeking  Lead 
Designer  level  indi¬ 
viduals  who  must 
have  the  following 
skills: 

•  Oracle  6.0 

•  CASE 

•  SQL 

•  UNIX®/C 

These  full-time  posi¬ 
tions  offer  competi¬ 
tive  salaries  and  su¬ 
perb  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  savings  plan,  re¬ 
location  reimburse¬ 
ment,  use  of  vacation 
condos  and  more. 
Call  John  Fenerty  at 
(908)  771-0550  or 
send/fax  your  re¬ 
sume  to  him  at  (908) 
771-9443,  Keane, 
Inc.,  219  South 
Street,  New  Provi¬ 
dence,  NJ  07974.  An 
Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

UNIX  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  UNIX 
Systems  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc. 


Principal  Software  Engineer  -  re¬ 
sponsible  for  developing  a  security 
architecture  for  distributed  systems 
to  interoperate  in  a  heterogeneous 
environment.  Define  architecture 
for  authentication,  delegation,  ac¬ 
cess  control  &  encryption.  Design 
secure  communication  protocols 
according  to  Internet  (TCP/IP)  &  In¬ 
ternational  Standards  Organization 
(ISO)  security  standards.  Design  & 
develop  certification  authority  com¬ 
ponent  to  operate  in  implementa¬ 
tion  of  ISO  security  architecture,  re¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  formal 
mathematical  methods  used  to 
prove  security  properties  of  sys¬ 
tems.  Design  certification  authority 
software  according  to  the  principles 
of  high  trust  security  kernel  design. 
Implement  certification  authority 
software  in  C  programming  lan¬ 
guage  to  operate  on  VAX/VMS  & 
ULTRIX  operating  systems.  Pre¬ 
pare  papers  for  respected  security 
loumals  &  conferences  on  aspects 
of  distributed  systems  security  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Requirements  for  this 
position  are:  A  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Science.  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering  or  Physics;  5  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  distributed  systems  de¬ 
sign  including  2  years  in  the  design 
of  secure  systems  &  security  ker¬ 
nels;  knowl«lge  of  formal  mathe¬ 
matical  methods  used  to  prove  se¬ 
curity  properties  of  systems,  TCP/ 
IP,  ISO  communications  protocols, 
ISO  security  architecture;  demon¬ 
strated  abHify  in  the  preparation  of 
technical  papers  for  security  jour¬ 
nals  &  conferences.  Salami 
$50,190.40  per  year.  40hr/wk. 
8:15am-5pm.  If  you  are  interested 
in,  and  qualified  for  the  above  posi¬ 
tion,  please  forward  two  (2)  copies 
of  your  resume  to:  J.O.#1739, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Dept,  of  Employment  &  Training, 
Special  Programs,  first  floor,  19 
Stanford  St.,  Boston,  MA  02114. 
EOE. 


PROGRAMMER/SYSTEMS 
ANALYST  -  2  YRS  COM¬ 
PUTER  PROGRAMMER 
TRAINING  AND  5  YRS  PICK 
OPERATING  SYSTEM  EX¬ 
PERIENCE.  Design  &  Devel¬ 
opment  and  maintenance  of 
new  and  existing  software; 
analyze  other  systems  for  in¬ 
terface  to  PICK.  Software 
design  includes  Computer 
Aided  Dispatch,  Public  Safe¬ 
ty,  General  Ledger,  P/R,  A/R, 
A/P,  and  Subscriptions.  Full 
Time  -  $35,000/Yr.  Resume 
to:  Pat  Ganno,  Job  Service  of 
Florida,  P.O.  Box  C,  Clear¬ 
water,  FL  34618-4090.  Job 
Order  No.  0477105. 
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Why  are 

MORE  PEOPLE 
INTERESTED  IN 
WORKING  FOR 

Saudi  Aramco 

NOW  THAN 


EVER  BE 


The  Saudi  Arabian  Oil  Company  (SAUDI 
ARAMCO)  continues  to  provide  challenging 
professional  opportunities  and  a  comfortable 
expatriate  way  of  life  for  North  Americans 
and  their  families.  Never  before  has  the 
interest  in  working  for  us  been  greater.  We 
attribute  this  to  a  strengthening  of  the 
traditionally  solid  U.S./Saudi  relationship 
since  the  recent  Gulf  Crisis,  and  to  the 
publicity  associated  with  jobs  in  the  Middle 
East  When  people  research  these  positions, 
they  discover  that  the  benefits  and  expatriate 
lifestyle  provided  by  Saudi  Aramco  are  second 
to  none.  That's  why  more  people  are 
interested  in  working  for  Saudi  Aramco 
now  than  ever  before! 

MESSAGE  SYSTEM  SWITCHING 
ANALYST 

Requires  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  7  years' 
programming  and  networking  experience  with 
DEC/VAX  products.  Extensive  working 
knowledge  of  store  and  forward  Telex  message 
switching  environments  also  required. 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Requires  a  Bachelor's  in  Electronics  or 
Computer  Science  and  10  years'  experience  in 
programming/systems  analysis  and  systems 
management  of  DEC  PDP  computers  using 
RSX  I IM  operating  systems  and  DEC/VAX 
computers  using  VMS  operating  systems. 
Experience  with  VAX,  Fortran,  Oracle 
relational  databases  and  VAX  DECnet  also 
required  Extensive  knowledge  of  data 
communications  handlers  and  experience  with 
VAXC  and  VAX  macro  desired. 

The  following  positions  require  a  Bachelor's 
in  Physical  Science,  Computer  Science, 
Engineering,  Mathematics  or  Business 
Administration  and  experience  on  IBM  3090 
hardware. 

DATA  BASE  ANALYST 

Requires  a  minimum  of  7  years'  experience  in 
IMS,  CICS,  DBRC,  ADF  II  and  IBM  Data 
Dictionary  Extensive  knowledge  in  DBD  and 
PSB  control  block  generations,  data  base 
design  and  data  base  backup/recovery  using 
DBRC  essential  Excellent  technical  writing 
skills  desired. 


DATA  STORAGE  MANAGEMENT 
ANALYST 

Requires  a  minimum  of  7  years'  data  storage 
management  experience  supporting  3380/3390 
hardware.  Must  be  familiar  with  DF/DSS, 
EREP,  tape  management  using  CA-I  as  well  as 
VSAM,  DFHSM  and  catalog/VVDS  support 
Working  knowledge  of  JCL,  SAS,  ISPF/PDF, 
assembly  language  programming,  program 
exits  and  system-managed  storage  essential. 
Excellent  technical  writing  skills  desired. 

QUALITY  ASSURANCE  ANALYST 

Requires  a  minimum  of  7  years'  experience  in 
business  computer  application  development  in 
an  IBM  mainframe  environment  using  COBOL, 
PIVl  and  fourth  generation  languages. 
Familiarity  with  IMS  DB/DC,  CICS,  DB2  and 
front-end  CASE  tools  preferred.  Excellent 
technical  writing  skills  desired. 

As  a  Saudi  Aramco  employee,  you  will  receive  a 
competitive  base  compensation  package,  as  well 
as  a  substantial  expatriate  premium.  Additional 
benefits  include  noncontributory  group  life 
insurance,  company  matched  savings,  free 
medical  care  at  Saudi  Aramcos  hospital  and 
clinics,  housing  inside  a  company  community, 
and  extensive  recreation  facilities  and  activities. 
Your  eligible  children  will  be  enrolled  in 
company  schools  comparable  to  U  S.  private 
schools  Annually,  there  are  up  to  13  company 
holidays,  plus  you  will  be  eligible  for  36 
calendar  days  vacation,  with  round-trip  airfares 
to  the  U  S.  or  Canada  for  you  and  your  family. 

The  time  is  right.  The  opportunity  is  now. 
Contact  us  today. 

For  consideration,  send  your  resume/ 
salary  history  indicating  area  of  interest  to: 

ASC,  Employment  Dept.  06X-K03-I,  P.O. 
Box  4530,  Houston,  Texas  77210-4530. 


If  you  have  a  PC  and  a  modem,  find  out  more 
about  Saudi  Aramco  and  other  opportunities 
we  have  available.  Dial  (603)432-2742, 
press  return  twice  and  key  in  the  password 

XPLORE. 


SAUDI  ARAMCO 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER.  Design 
and  implement  integrated  geophys¬ 
ical  data  systems  to  support  seis¬ 
mic  data  processing  arid  well  log 
analysis  on  Unix  platform  in  ORA¬ 
CLE  and  X-window/Motif.  Using 
database  theory  and  systems,  ob¬ 
ject  oriented  programming  and  net¬ 
work  programming,  design  and  im¬ 
plement  distributed  database  ser¬ 
vice.  Responsible  for  data  modeling 
and  normalization.  Provide  system 
performance  analysis  and  simula¬ 
tion  using  queueing  system  theory. 
Build  simulation  and  analytical  mod¬ 
els  for  various  computing  systems. 
40  hrs/wk.  M  S.  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  with  2  yrs.  exp.  in  job  offered, 
OR  Ph.D.  in  Computer  Science  (in 
lieu  of  M.S.  and  2  yrs.  exp.). 
$3, 583/mo.  Apply  at  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas  or  send  resume  to  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission, 
TEC  Building,  Austin,  Texas 
78778.  Job  Order  #5344655.  Ad 
Paid  by  an  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER  -  40  hrs./wk.  8-5. 

$42,000.00  per  yr.  Design,  devel¬ 
op,  implement  and  support  Finan¬ 
cial  software  application  systems 
utilizing  UNISYS  A  Series,  B20s, 
B1800  mainframes;  GEMCOS, 
SDF,  CANDE,  WFL,  LINCII, 
ERGO,  DMS/INQUIRY,  DUMP- 
ALL,  ISAM,  Data  Manager, 
FORMS,  SCOPE,  UFSS,  LDA, 
GWB-LINC,  GBMS  software; 
PASCAL  and  COBOL  languages; 
MCP,  BTOS  operating  systems. 
Requires  Bachelors  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Electronic, 
Electrical  or  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering  or  Chemical  Technology, 
2  years  experience  in  job  offered 
or  2  years  experience  as  Sys¬ 
tems  Executive  or  Systems  Ana¬ 
lyst;  one  year  experience  with 
SDF,  CANDE,  WFL,  LINCII, 
ERGO,  DMS/INQUIRY.  "Em¬ 
ployer  Paid  Ad"  Send  resumes 
to:  7310  Woodward  Ave.,  Room 
415,  Detroit,  Ml  48202.  Refer¬ 
ence  NO.  56691 . 


Recruit  qualified  computer  and  communications 
professionals  with  the  IDG  Communications 
Computer  Careers  Network  of  five 
leading  computer  newspapers. 

Call  Lisa  McGrath  at: 

(800)  343-6474  in  MA,  508/879-0700 
for  more  details. 


UNIX  PROGRAMMER 

Washington  D.C. 

USC/Information  Sciences  Insti¬ 
tute  has  an  immediate  opening 
in  Washington  D.C.  facility  for  a 
programmer  with  software  de¬ 
velopment  experience  in  a  UNIX 
environment,  and  experience  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following 
languages:  C,  C++,  Objective  C 
Should  have  BS  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  or  related  field.  Must  be  a 
US  citizen  and  able  to  qualify  for 
security  clearance.  NeXT  experi¬ 
ence  desirable. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Lisa  Moses,  Personnel  Manag¬ 
er,  USC/ISI,  4676  Admiralty 
Way,  Suite  1001,  Marina  del  Ray, 
CA  90292. 


TAX  FREE 
SAUDI  ARABIA 
OPPORTUNITIES 

•  DB2,  VTAM,  RACF,  MVS/ESA 
-  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 
4  SEISMIC,  DISCO,  CRAY,  SUN 
4  CRAY  TECHNICIANS/ 
SPECIALISTS/TRAINER 
4  EDP  INSTRUCTORS  -  UNIX/ 
WAN  SAS/X-WINDOWS/C 
4  AS/400 

4  IMS  DB/DC,  TELON 
4  LAN/SNA,  3COM, 

APPLETALK 

RCG/PRO-ACCESS 
1900  North  Loop  West,  #200 
Houston,  Texas  77018 
1-800-877-5383 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST  (AS¬ 
SOCIATE  CONSULTANT)  With 
minimal  supervision,  provide  pro¬ 
gramming  analysis  services  in 
project  design,  development  and 
Implementation  of  communica¬ 
tions,  financial  management  infor¬ 
mation,  commercial  systems  and 
sophisticated  text  processing  ap¬ 
plications.  Develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  systems  interface  including 
systems  database  and  programs 
design,  coding  and  testing  en¬ 
hancements.  Develop,  write, 
code  and  implement  new  applica¬ 
tion  programs  to  meet  current 
and  projected  client  needs.  Du¬ 
ties  entail  work  with  IBM  Main¬ 
frames.  PS/2,  C,  SQL,  LAN,  VM / 
CMS  and  UNIX*.  Must  have  Mas¬ 
ter' s  in  Computer  Science  or  En¬ 
gineering  or  Math  or  completion 
of  all  academic  requirements.  Ex¬ 
perience  required  is  six  months  in 
job  offered  or  six  months  as  a 
Systems  Analyst.  Additionally, 
experience  must  involve  use  of 
IBM  Mainframes,  PS/2,  C,  SQL, 
LAN,  VM/CMS  and  UNIX.  M-F; 
40  hrs/week,  8:00-5:00;  salary 
$33, 000/year;  Boca  Raton,  Flor¬ 
ida  location  and  various  on-site 
client  locations  in  Florida.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  U.S.  Send  resume  to: 
Job  Services  of  Florida,  105  East 
Broward  Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
FL  33301.  Attn:  J.O.  #FL 
0468325.  ‘UNIX  is  a  tm  of  AT&T. 
EOE. 


IN  A  RUT? 


Is  career  growth,  increased  com¬ 
pensation.  new  learning  experien¬ 
ces  and  job  security  important  to 
you?  We  have  1 00  +  opportunities 
it  you  have  over  2  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  top  skills  in  one  of  the 
following  areas: 


UNIX/C 
PATHWAY/SC0B0L 
VAX/ VMS 
AA/OCS 
HP3000 
M&DorMSA 
S/P  MVS 
ORACLE 
PMS 


DB2/SQL 
CICS 
FOCUS 
AS400/RPGIII 
IDMS/ADSO 
MVS/ALC 
TANDEM/TAL 
INFORMIX 
IMS  DB/DC 

Call  or  send  resume  to: 

COMPUTERPEOPLE.  Dept  513 

12225  28th  Slreet  N 
St  Petersburg,  FL  33716 

813-573-2626 

2005  W  Cypress  Creek  Rd.  Ste  3 
Ft  Lauderdale  FL  33309 

800-777-8603 

305-771-8603 

20  N.  Orange  Avenue  Ste  1400 
Orlando.  FL  32801 

407-236-9706 


COmPUTERPEOPLE 

“  Your  Next  Job 
Is  Our  Business  ” 


COMSYS  has  chal¬ 
lenging  long-lerm 
technical  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Individuals 
with  the  following 
skills: 

DEC/VAX 
ACMS 
RDB 
COBOL 
DEC  Test  Mgr 
ALL-IN-ONE 

COMSYS 


NACCB  Member 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Computerworld/Corptech  Career  Index 


PHOTONICS  COMPANIES  —  A  survey  of  378  small  and  medium-size  high-tech  firms  involved  in  photonics  finds  that  approximately 
one-fifth  of  them  are  experiencing  employment  growth 


©Copyright  1991, 
Corporate  Technology 
Information  Services,  Inc., 
Woburn,  Mass. 
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Definitely 
a  sophisticated 

DP  HOGAN 
environment 


In  data  processing,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  permanent  solution.  Our  technology 
and  capabilities  are  constantly  evolving. 
We  need  DP  professionals,  who  enjoy 
working  in  a  highly  advanced  DATA  CEN¬ 
TER  and  can  participate  in  keeping  us  on 
top.  Our  reputation  as  a  financial  leader 
depends  on  it. 


You  will  maintain  and  support  the  Hogan 
systems.  This  will  involve  providing  tech¬ 
nical  support  in  the  analysis,  design  and 
development  of  documentation  and  devel¬ 
oping  complex  programs  using  COBOL. 


Position  requires: 

•  3-5  years  Hogan  experience  with 
Deposits  and/or  the  on-line  Delivery 
system. 

•  Strong  logical  and  structured 
analytical  techniques  and  IMS  skills 

•  Strong  COBOL  programming  skills 

•  Knowledge  of  OS/JCL,  VSAM,  IBM 
Utilities,  TSP/ISPF  or  ROSCOE 


Opportunity  to  learn: 

•  Great  Western's  Hogan  environment 

•  Testing  Tools:  Data  Xpert  and  Xpeditor 

•  Cross  train  on  other  systems  within 
the  section 

•  Other  in-house  training  opportunities 


Great  Western  offers  competitive  salaries,  a 
great  working  environment  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  package,  including  medical, 
dental,  vision  care,  tax-saver  accounts, 
retirement  plans,  saving  incentive  plans, 
loan  discounts  and  more.  For  immediate 
consideration,  please  send  your  resume, 
with  salary  history,  to:  Great  Western 
Employment  Office,  19850  Plummer 
Street,  1st  Floor,  Chatsworth,  CA  91313, 
Attn:  Code:  TH/HO.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer 


Reputation 
Is  Everything. 


GREAT  WESTERN 

EED. 


Every  week  Computerworld 
delivers  more  qualified 
job  candidates  than  any 
other  newspaper. 


That’s  why  more  companies  place  more  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising  in  Computerworld  than  in  any  other  specialized  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper. 


To  place  your  ad,  call  Lisa  McGrath  at  800-343-6474  (in  MA, 
508-879-0700). 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 

IS  in  search  of  a 


OOMPIJ^NOIUD 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


An  IDG  Communications  Publication 
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Career  Opportunities 
for  Data  Processing 
Professionals 


Basic  American  Medical, 
Inc.,  a  publicly  held  chain 
of  acute  care  hospitals, 


has  several  outstanding  career  opportunities  immediately  available  in  our  cen¬ 
tralized  Hospital  Data  Processing  Division  in  Ft.  Myers,  Florida. 

•  •••••••••••a 

We  are  seeking  the  following  Data  Processing  Professionals  to  direct  and  im¬ 
plement  an  aggressive  conversion  of  TDS  Healthcare  Systems  applications 
and  McCormack  &  Dodge  applications  on  a  3084Q  CPU  supporting  VM/XA 
and  VSE/SP.  In  addition,  we  are  seeking  individuals  to  support  our  current 
production  4300  CPUs  supporting  VM/SP4  and  VSE  1.3.5  during  our  con¬ 
version  to  an  ES9000. 

Director  of  Data  Processing 

•Remote  location-Orlando,  FL 

Application  Development  Manager 

•Programming  strength  required 

Assistant  Manager  of  Operations 
Programmer  Analyst 

•4341  with  CICS,  COBOL,  VSAM,  DOS  JCL,  VM,  XEDIT 

Systems  Programmers 

•3084  -  VM/XA  SP,  VSE/SP,  V SE/VTAM,  VM/VTAM,  Dynam/T  and  Raps 
•4341  -  VM/SP  4,  VSE/Pre-SP,  VTAM,  CICS,  Oynam/T  and  Raps 
•ES9000  -  VM/ESA,  VSE/ESA-VTAM,  CICS,  Dynam/T  and  Raps 

Personal  Computer  Technicians 

Previous  hospital  experience  is  preferred.  We  offer  excellent  potential  to  con¬ 
tribute  and  advance  in  our  expanded  data  center  facility  along  with  excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Applicants  for  all  positions  should  forward  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Basic  American  Medical,  Inc.,  Hospital  Data  Processing 
Division,  Human  Resources,  3955  Fowler  Street,  Ft.  Myers,  FL  33901- 
2698,  (813)  939-5211. 

Basic  American  Medical,  Inc. 

Hospital  Data  Processing  Division 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Permanent  5  consulting 
opportunities  both  hourly  and 
salaried  nationwide.  We  can 
provide  a  high  level  of 
professional  representation  to 
individuals  with  skills  in  the 
following  areas. 

C/UNIX 

Oracle  &  SYBASE 
DBAs  &  Programmers 

Colleen  $40-$90K 

IBM  MAINFRAME/DATABASE 

CICS,  IDMS/ADSO,  IMS  (Telon 
a  plus),  DB2,  ADABAS 

Noreen  $30-$55K 

SYSTEMS  38/AS  400 

RPG  III,  COBOL,  BPCS,  SYN0N 

Kara  S30-S60K 


SYSTEMS  &  COMPUTER 
TECHNOLOGY  is  the  national 
leader  in  providing  computing 
management  services  and 
applications  software  to  clients  in 
local  government  &  higher 
education.  We  have  a  number  of 
openings  across  the  country  for 
professionals  with  the  following 
backgrounds: 

DATA  CENTER  DIRECTORS 

•  Must  have  5+  years  experience 
with  local  government  or  higher 
education  applications. 


SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

•  IBM  Mainframe,  MVS/XA,  VTAM 
-  UNIX 


11 

SCT 


. 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATORS 

•  ORACLE/SQL 

SCT  offers  excellent  salaries 
commensurate  with  experience. 

For  consideration,  please  send  your 
resume  (indicating  salary  history 
&  willingness  to  relocate)  to: 
Recuiting  Manager,  SCT,  4  Country 
View  Rd.,  Malvern,  PA  19355. 


URN  YOUR 
GOVERNMENT 
PERIENCE  INTO 
EW  CAREER 
JVLLENGE! 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

PS/2,  OS/2,  VTAM/NCP, 
NETVIEW,  C,  UNIX,  TCP/IP, 
DEC-TELECOM,  EDI,  CICS, 

SNA,  FDDI 

Paul  S.  S45-J75K 

*  Resume  not  required 


CALL:  1-800-955-9695 
FAX  RESUME:  1-716-883-0776 


Sacramento/ 
Northern  California 

Long  Term 
Assignments  for 

M&l  exp.,  DB2,  TELON, 
Sybase.  Oracle 
and  other  RDBMS  projects. 

Please  call  Trisha 

GW  Consulting 

507  Howard  St.  2nd  Foot 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
(415)896-5566 
Fax  (415)  896-5290 


When  you  compare 
costs  and 

the  people  reached, 
Computerworld  is 
the  best 
newspaper  for 
recruiting 
qualified  computer 
professionals. 

Place  your  ads  today! 

Call  toll-free 
800-343-6474 

Or  in  Mass 
(508)  879-0700 


40  Hrs.  B.A.  Degree  Music.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  music  software,  in¬ 
cluding  inscribing  music  symbols 
and  graphics  on  master  copies  from 
which  the  person  can  learn,  plan 
and  reproduce  the  musical  nota¬ 
tions  on  the  computer  screen.  In 
charge  of  the  programming  of  mu¬ 
sic  program  software  in  a  variety  of 
languages,  i.e.  68000  assembly  lan¬ 
guage,  “C",  Pascal,  and  GFA  (a 
modula  -  2/Basic  hybrid  language) 
to  be  used  with  different  types  of 
computers,  i.e.  Macintosh,  IBM, 
Commodore,  etc.  Analyze  the  mu¬ 
sic  program  software  periodically  to 
evaluate  effectiveness  of  the  materi¬ 
al.  $36,000  yearly.  Send  resume  to 
Job  Service  of  Florida,  1307  North 
Monroe  Street,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32303,  ref.:  job  order  #0467060. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST:  Develop 
manufacturing  applications  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  pulp  and  paper  Indus¬ 
try.  The  development  platform  fo¬ 
cuses  on  the  CJItrix  operating  System 
and  Informix -4GL  programming  lan¬ 
guage.  Work  with  project  manage¬ 
ment  to  prepare  functional  and  de¬ 
tail  designs  used  to  build  the  above 
mentioned  product.  Assist  In  train¬ 
ing  and  support  of  programmer  ana¬ 
lysts.  Six  months  of  experience  with 
(Jltrlx  operating  system  and  Informix 
programming  language.  Available  to 
travel  extensively  and  work  at  cus¬ 
tomer  sites  In  the  G.S.,  Canada  and 
France.  Read,  speak  and  write  the 
French  language.  BS/equIv. /Com¬ 
puter  Science  -  (foreign  equivalency 
accepted)/-!-  2  years  exp.  $2700/ 
mo. /Job  Location:  Cincinnati, 

Ohlo/40  hrs/wk,  8am-5pm/M-F/ 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  In  G.S.  Send  re¬ 
sume  In  duplicate  (no  calls)  to  S. 
Holton,  JO*  1099677,  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Employment  Services,  P.O.  Box 
1618,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 


Work  In 

An  Energy  Driven 
Environment. 


CAROLINA  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY  is  a  major  force  in  Southeastern  power  generation  and  distribution. 
We  offer  information  systems  professionals  a  fast  moving  environment  with  the  latest  in  proven  technology. 

Along  with  wide  use  of  personal  computers,  we’re  operating  one  IBM  3090-600E,  one  IBM  ES9000-320,  and 
one  Amdahl  5890-300.  The  CICS  on-line  environment  has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  40%  per  year.  We’re 
operating  under  MVS/ESA  and  VM/CMS  utilizing  an  SNA/SDLC  network  consisting  of  over  6,000  terminals  and 
printers.  Our  programming  languages  are  COBOL,  SQL  and  DATACOM’s  IDEAL.  We  have  adopted  DB2  as  our 
standard  tor  new  application  development  and  are  aggressively  expanding  our  use  of  PC-based  and  mainframe- 
based  CASE  tools. 

Due  to  recent  departmental  planning  studies,  we  have  a  significant  backlog  of  technical  and  application 
development  projects.  We  are  currently  seeking  the  following: 


APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SUPPORT 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 

Positions  require  at  least  2  years  of  structured  coding  experience.  Highly  desired  experience  would  include 
COBOL,  CICS,  DB2,  DATAC0M,  and  a  background  in  a  structured  environment  using  a  formal  project  life  cycle 
methodology.  Excellent  communication  and  leadership  skills  are  essential  for  these  positions.  A  four-year 
degree  is  preferred. 

DATA  ANALYST 

Position  requires  4+  years  experience  in  data  administration,  database  administration,  or  systems  develop¬ 
ment.  At  least  1-2  years  experience  in  logical  or  conceptual  data  modeling  is  also  required,  as  well  as  experience 
with  CASE  tools.  Excellent  interpersonal  and  communication  skills  are  essential,  and  JAD  facilitation  skills  are 
highly  desirable.  Some  task  or  project  management  experience  is  also  desirable.  A  four-year  degree  is  preferred. 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  ANALYST 


Position  requires  5+  years  ot  experience  in  networking  and  data  communications  (e.g.  network  design, 
network  management,  and  traffic  analysis,  etc.)  in  a  multi-protocol  environment  (SNA,  Token  Ring,  Ethernet).  At 
least  2  years  of  experience  in  project  management  is  also  required.  Candidate  must  possess  strong  verbal  and 
written  communication  skills.  A  four-year  degree  is  preferred. 


LAN  APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Position  requires  5+  years  of  experience  in  applications  development  or  direct  client  support,  at  least  2  years 
of  which  should  be  in  a  multi-user  PC-LAN  environment.  Working  knowledge  of  1  or  more  systems  develop¬ 
ment  methodologies  is  also  required.  Experience  with  database  product  evaluation  and  familiarity  with  database 
front-end  development  tools  such  as  DBASE,  FOXPRO,  Q&A,  SAS,  FOCUS,  ARTEMIS,  DB2,  and  SQL  Server(s) 
are  desirable.  Candidates  must  possess  strong  verbal  and  written  communication  skills.  A  four-year  degree  is 
preferred. 

There  are  tew  areas  in  the  country  as  attractive  as  the  Carolinas.  The  landscape  is  famous  tor  its  rolling  hills 
and  magnificent  fall  colors.  The  capital  city  of  Raleigh,  location  of  our  headquarters,  is  known  for  its  nationally 
recognized  university  programs,  sports  and  proximity  to  both  beach  and  mountain  resorts.  Despite  its  growth, 
the  region  has  maintained  a  moderate  cost-of-living  and  its  southern  charm. 

CP&L  offers  competitive  salaries,  excellent  benefits,  and  opportunities  to  advance.  If  you’re  interested  in 
becoming  part  of  our  important  team  of  professionals,  send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to:  Mary  Anne 
Lynch,  Senior  Recruitment  Representative,  Dept.  CW81291,  CAROLINA  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY,  P.O. 
Box  1551,  Raleigh,  NC  27602.  An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

CP&L 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company 
Energy  In  Operation 


ANOTHER  REASON  WHY 

COMPUTERWORLD  RECRUITMENT 

ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 

For  over  two  decades,  Computerworld  has  delivered  qualified  job  candidates  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  employers. 

And  ever  since  Computerworld’s  first  weekly  issue  in  1967.  America’s  companies  have 
relied  on  Computerworld  to  target  America  s  most  qualified  computer  job  candidates. 

To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified 
Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-070b). 

COMPUTERWORLD 

Where  qualified  candidates  look.  Every  week. 

T. 
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Leasing  lesson:  Think  ‘future’ 

Be  sure  to  review  leases  periodically  and  check  for flexibility  factor 


BY  SUZANNE  WEIXEL 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


f  information  systems 
managers  had  crystal  balls, 
leasing  computer  systems 
would  be  easy. 

They  could  forecast  pre¬ 
cisely  which  equipment  they 
would  need  two  years  down  the 
road,  which  applications  they 
would  be  running,  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  they  would  be  supporting  and 
where  they  would  be  located. 
Then  they  could 
write  a  leasing 
contract  with 

clauses  for  every 
addition  and  up¬ 
grade. 

Unfortunately, 
without  such 

magic,  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  are  forced 
to  rely  on  good 
planning  and  flex¬ 
ible  leasing  contracts. 

A  lease  is  a  legal  document, 
not  something  you  can  sign  today 
and  back  out  of  in  a  year  if  your 
needs  change,  says  Thomas  J. 
Donovan,  director  of  Technology 
Investment  Strategies  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  Building  in  as  much  flexi¬ 
bility  as  possible  up  front  is  the 


surest  way  to  mitigate  problems 
when  changes  do  occur,  Donovan 
advises.  Also,  knowing  what  is  in 
the  contract  and  reviewing  it  fre¬ 
quently  should  be  part  of  every 
business’s  planning,  he  says. 

Eric  Hollenbach,  director  of 
MIS  at  Lucas  Aerospace  Corp.  in 
Cleveland,  says  he  is  frustrated 
by  the  six-month  termination  no¬ 
tice  required  by  his  leasing  con¬ 
tract.  He  must  decide  whether  to 
upgrade  communications  con¬ 
trollers  and  pay  an  early  termi¬ 
nation  penalty  or 
provide  the  notice 
and  postpone  the 
upgrade. 

Hollenbach  ad¬ 
mits  that  if  he  had 
been  more  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  spe¬ 
cific  terms  of  the 
contract  or  had 
reviewed  it  more 
regularly,  he 
might  not  be  in  this  position.  He 
says  he  hopes  in  the  future  to 
keep  the  cancellation  notice  to  no 
more  than  30  days. 

Less  obvious  changes  should 
also  prompt  a  contract  review, 
Donovan  says.  For  instance,  if 
the  data  center  is  going  to  be  re¬ 
located,  the  lease  should  be  re¬ 
viewed.  Some  leases  have  clauses 


that  nullify  the  contract  or 
charge  penalties  if  the  equipment 
is  housed  anywhere  other  than  at 
the  original  address. 

If  there  is  a  change  in  person¬ 
nel  at  the  executive  level  in  infor¬ 
mation  services,  the  new  manag¬ 
er  should  immediately  familiarize 
himself  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease.  Donovan  claims  he  knows 
of  companies  where  new  man¬ 
agement  has  come  in  and  sold  off 
systems,  never  even  knowing 
that  they  were  leased. 

Look  over  the  lease 

With  most  leasing  contracts  re¬ 
quiring  anywhere  from  30  to  120 
days’  notice  for  changes  or  can¬ 
cellations,  the  safest  review  poli¬ 
cy  would  be  every  six  months. 

Penalties  for  missing  a  notifi¬ 
cation  date  range  from  preset 
penalty  fees  to  a  change  in  rates. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  of  the 
lease,  if  a  company  fails  to  notify 
the  lessor  that  the  lease  will  be 
either  extended  or  terminated, 
the  lessor  will  probably  assume 
an  extension  for  an  additional 
term.  “If  you’re  not  careful, 
you’ll  end  up  in  a  new  lease  for 
another  term  without  having  the 
chance  to  renegotiate,”  Donovan 
says. 

Continual  is  the  word  Henry 


Weber,  vice  president  of  Schwarz 
Paper  Co.  in  Morton  Grove,  Ill., 
uses  to  describe  his  contract  re¬ 
view  procedure.  He  says  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  manager 
knows  the  lease  inside  and  out, 
and  every  quarter,  changes  are 
made  to  make  sure  the  contract 
fits  the  company’s  business  plan. 

“We  may  be  upgrading  units, 
we  may  be  swapping  peripherals, 
but  there  is  always  something  to 
adjust,”  Weber  says. 

Many  times,  IS  departments 


assume  that  someone  else,  either 
a  finance  department  or  a  legal 
department,  is  monitoring  the 
contract.  Although  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  both  of  those  areas  be 
involved  in  the  lease  arrange¬ 
ment,  IS  professionals  should  re¬ 
alize  that  those  departments  will 
most  likely  focus  on  costs  and  le¬ 
gality.  It  is  up  to  IS  to  look  out  for 
the  technology. 


Weixel  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 


Contract  clarity 


A  paperweight  on  the  desk  of  Edward  Barrows, 
director  of  the  corporate  data  center  at  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corp.  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  states:  If  it  isn’t  in 
the  lease,  it’s  not  in  the  deal. 

That’s  a  warning  IS  directors  would  do  well  to  heed 
when  it  comes  to  leasing  computer  systems.  Here  are  some  of 
the  key  terms  and  conditions  to  watch  for  in  leasing  contracts: 

•  Term,  or  length,  of  the  contract. 

•  How  much  notice  must  be  given  to  terminate  the  contract. 

•  Changes  in  leasing  rates. 

•  What  events  might  trigger  a  change  in  rates. 

•  The  dollar  amount  of  penalties  for  early  termination. 

•  Option  to  substitute  like-for-like  parts. 

•  Option  to  upgrade  equipment. 

•  How  much  notice  must  be  given  before  changing  equipment. 

•  The  dollar  amount  of  penalties  for  changing  equipment. 

•  Restrictions  on  the  manufacturer  of  parts  or  equipment. 

•  The  option  to  sublease  equipment. 

•  The  option  to  move  equipment  if  the  lessee  changes  locations. 
•  The  ability  to  lock  in  a  lease  rate  for  future  purchases. 

SUZANNE  WEIXEL 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


- *IBM  SPECIALISTS- - 

AS/400  •  SYS/3X 

BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE  •  LEASE 
UPGRADES  •  FEATURES  •  PERIPHERALS 

NEW  AND  USED 

IBM  MAINTENANCE  GUARANTEED 
ON  STAFF  TECHNICIANS 

IBM  COMPATIBLES: 

PERLE  CONTROLLERS  •  Al  MEMORY 
LYNK  DISPLAY  STATIONS  •  BEST  UPS 


TT, 


COMPUTER  MARKETING 

800-251-2670 

610  BRYAN  ST.  •  P.O.  BOX  71  •  OLD  HICKORY,  TN  37138  •  IN  TN  (615)  847-4031  •  FAX  (615)  847-5739 


AS/400 

9370 

CPU'S,  Features,  Upgrades  &  Parts  for 
Immediate  Delivery.  Installed  by  our 
Engineers  or  Yours.  All  Hardware 
Tested  &  Certified  by 
IBM  Maintenance. 

I  I  l/^AI  1-800-553-0592 

UtPKLIJ  IN  MN  612-931-9000 

FAX  612-931-0930 

[MTO  P-fiOPUCTS  n^WHTTEWATER  DR. 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


AUGUST  12, 1991 


CLASSIFIED 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


Data  General 

■  Large  inventory  of  new  & 
used  DG  equipment  available 

•  Complete  systems  &  spare 
parts  for  Nova  &  MV  systems 

■  Also  new  Plug-Compatible 
Disk,  Tape  &  Printers 

■  World-wide  Service 

Buy-Sell-Lease-Rent 

International 
Computing  Systems 

800-522-ICSC 

Fax:  612-935-2580 


REFURBISHED  USED 

DATA  CENTER  ENVIRONMENTALS 

•UPS  SYSTEMS 
•POWER  CONDITIONERS 
•STANDBY  GEN  SETS 
•COMPUTER  ROOM  AC 
•ACCESS  FLOORING 
•HALON  SYSTEMS 


262  S  Military  Trail 
Deerfield  Beach  FL  33442 

1-800-226-0784 


NEW  and  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  9000 
Including  Spectrum 

BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE  •  RENT  •  LEASE 
Processors  •  Peripherals  •  Systems 

All  in  Stock  -  Immediate  Delivery 
All  warranted  to  qualify  for  manufacturer's  maintenance 

ConAm  Corporation 

It's  Performance  That  Counts! 
800/926-6264  213/419-2200 

FAX  213/419-2275 


VAX  RENTALS 

VAX  4000  SERIES 
VAX  6000  SERIES 
VAX  8000  SERIES 
Systems  &  Peripherals 

•  Fast  Turnaround  •  Dependable  Products 

•  Upgrade/ Add-On  Flexibility 

•  6  Months  •  12  Months  •  24  Months 

BROOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 

UMAstsssssi-  dcbr- 

EAST  COAST 
(516)  273-7777 


WEST  COAST 
(206)  392-9876 


DEMPSEY 

WHERE  IBM  QUALITY TS 
SECOND  NATURE 


•  SER/ES/1 
•  9370 
• 4381 
•  AS/400 
•  SYSTEM  36/38 
PO/NTOFSALE 


BUY- LEASE -SELL 
•  Processors 
•  Per/phera/s 
•  Upgrades 

For, pretested  equipment,  fiexibie  f/nanc/ng, 
conf/gurat/on  p/ann/ng,  technicoi support 
and  overnight  shipping  caii 

(800)883-2000. 


Dempsey 

BUS/A/ESS  SYSTEMS 

Where  IBM  Quality /s  Second  Nature. 

18377 Beach  B/vd.,  Suite 323  •  Huntington  Beach, 
CA  72648  • (714, '/  847-8486  •  FAX:  f714J  847-3147 


5  5  EE  §s£  Computer  Dealers 


BUY 

SELL1 


N|C|r5 


I  Systems 
I  Components 
I  Peripherals 
I  New  Equipment 

"SINCE  1976" 

o 


°  *  #»  OR  X  T  ' 

615-870-5500 

Telex:  3785891 
Fax:  615/875-5199 


9 

Most  Machines, 

Q 

Upgrades, Peripherals 

jT 

&  Features  In  Stock 

2 

w 

Now  Supplying 

7 

ES/9000-9221  ’s 

2 

n 

Call  us  for  a  quote 

1 

u 

708-2 1 5-  9370  Fax:  708-215-9992 

J 

Executive  Infosource 

9 

s 

1548  Barclay  Btvd. 

Buffalo  Grove,  EL  60089 

S 

HONEYWELL 

LEVEL  6  DPS  6 


Boudreau 
Computer  Services 

•  Complete  Minicomputer 
Line  -  New  &  Used 

•  Upgrades  and  Features 

•  Depot  Repair  Capability 

•  Immediate  Delivery 
Low  Prices 

(508) 393-6839 

FAX  508-393-3781 


BULL 


WE 

Buy  -  Sell  -  Lease 
New  and  Used  IBM  Equipment 
AS400  -  System  36, 38, 43XX 

SHORT  TERM  RENTALS 


Call  800-238-6405 
IN  TN  901-372-2622 


AMERICAN 
•  SOCIETY  OF 
COMF1  TER 
DEALERS 


COMPUTER  BROKERS,  INC. 
2978  Shelby  St.,  Memphis,  TN  38134 

* Since  1974 • 


New/Reconditioned 

EOS0Q0O 

Equipment 

Whatever  your  re¬ 
quirements  are  for  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment,  call  CSI 

first!  Buying,  selling,  trading, 
leasing,  consignments  -  we 
do  it  all! 

CSI  sells  all  equipment 
with  a  30  day  unconditional 
guarantee  on  parts  and  labor 
and  is  eligible  for  DEC 
maintenance. 

Offering  systems,  disk 
drives,  tape  dnves,  printers, 
terminals,  memory,  options, 
boards,  upgrades  and  many 
more. 

Compurex 

vwl  Systems,  Inc. 

83  Eastman  St. 

Easton,  MA  02334 
Call  Toll-Free 

1-800-426-5499 
In  Mass.  (508)  230-3700 

FAX  (508)  238-8250 


SPECTRA 

EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


(714)970-7000  (800)745-1233  (714)970-7095  fax 

RENT  LEASE 

XEROX 


BUY  SELL 


ANAHEIM 

CORPORATE 

CENTER 

5101 E.  La  Palma  Ave. 
Suite  206 
Anaheim 
California  92807 


ES  9000,  RISC6000 
9370,  4381 
AS400,  S/36,  S/38 
Point  of  Sale 


Micro  Vax 
VAX  6000 
VAX  8000 


PROCESSORS 
CAD/CAM  PERIPHERALS 

Series/1  upgrades 

Banking 


3700 

4045 

4050 

4090 

8790 

9790 


/7*teyut4f  . .  .  (Ac  Spectrin,  difference  ! 

A  full  line  IBM,  Digital  and  Xerox  dealer 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  August  2, 1991 


Closing 

price 

Ask 

Bid 

IBM  PC  Model  176 

$200 

$450 

$200 

XT  Model  089 

$350 

$500 

$350 

AT  Model  099 

$600 

$675 

$500 

AT  Model  239 

$625 

$725 

$600 

AT  Model  339 

$775 

$1,000 

$700 

PS/2  Model  30-286 

$1,150 

$1,300 

$1,000 

PS/2  Model  60 

$1,150 

$1,500 

$1,000 

PS/2  Model  70P 

$3,400 

$3,600 

$3,200 

Compaq  Portable  II 

$700 

$1,050 

$700 

Portable  286 

$1,100 

$1,300 

$1,000 

SLT286 

$1,700 

$1,900 

$1,550 

Portable  386 

$1,900 

$2,100 

$1,500 

LTE  286 

$1,800 

$1,900 

$1,600 

Deskpro  286 

$800 

$1,000 

$700 

Deskpro  386/20 

$2,150 

$3,000 

$2,000 

Apple  Macintosh  Plus 

$750 

$975 

$700 

SE 

$1,100 

$1,250 

$1,050 

IIX 

$3,550 

$3,600 

$3,500 

IICI 

$3,750 

$4,300 

$3,750 

IIFX 

$5,300 

$5,800 

$5,200 

- -IBM  SPECIALISTS* - 

AS/400  •  SYS/3X 

BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE  •  LEASE 
UPGRADES  •  FEATURES  •  PERIPHERALS 

NEW  AND  USED 

IBM  MAINTENANCE  GUARANTEED 
ON  STAFF  TECHNICIANS 

IBM  COMPATIBLES: 

PERLE  CONTROLLERS  ■  Al  MEMORY 
LYNK  DISPLAY  STATIONS  •  BEST  UPS 


COMPUTER  MARKETING 

rjTt  '/Tf  s/s  urn, .  //#-. 

800-251-2670 

610  BRYAN  ST.  •  P.O.  BOX  71  •  OLD  HICKORY,  TN  37138 
IN  TN  (615)  847-4031  •  FAX  (615)  847-5739 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  THE  BOSTON  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE  CORP. 
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Series/1  to  RS/6000 
Migration  Services 


SERIES/1 


RS/6000 


SYS  36/38 


AS/400 


9370 


4300 


RT 


Buy  -  Sell  -  Lease 


61 2-942-9830 


DATA  TREND 

10250  Valley  View  Road,  Suite  149 
Eden  Prairie,  Minnesota  55344 


IBM  BUY  SELL  LEASE 


That's  because  Dana  offers  the  lull 
range  of  new  and  used  IBM  midrange 
systems  and  peripherals,  as  well  os 
thirdf  arty  peripherals. 

So  coll  Dana  today,  and  telax  while  we 
save  you  time  and  money-  no  sweat! 

cYDana 

Serving  midrange  systems 
users  worldwide  since  1979 

California  800.433.4148  213.830,9009 
Connecticut  800.634.5516  203.359.8040 
Ohio  800.2557560  614.899.0204 
Arizona  800.433.4148  602.266.0645 


WE 

BOUGHT 


By  the  thousands. 

As  a  result  of  our  thousands  of  purchases  of 
new  and  used  IBM  systems  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  descriptions,  we  are  offering  you  great 
savings  on  IBM  AS/400's,  36's,  tapes,  dnves, 
printers  and  peripherals,  as  well  as  all  upgrades. 
As  a  specialty,  we  offer  multiplexors, 
modems,  protocol  converters  and  PS/2’s 
If  you  have  a  need  to  buy  or  sell,  call  us  first 
and  DEAL  DIRECT  with  the... 

_ COMPUTER* 


HflRKETPLflCE 

800-858-1144 


QWkh 


In  CA,  dial  (714)  735-2102,  205  East  5th  Street.  Corona.  CA  91719 

IBM  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  INC 


IBM 


ifmw'w 


BUY  •  SELL  •  LEASE 
4381  •  3725/3745  •  3380  •  3480 

•  All  peripherals  •  Feature  Work 

•  IBM  MAQ  •  Upgrades 


Salem  Computer  Group 

(800)  727-5999  Fax  (919)  777-3400 


AUGUST  12, 1991 


COMPUTERWORLD 


CLASSIFIED 


Buy/Sell/Lease 
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IBM  AS/400 

/iMtomatcMl 

Backup 


SIMPLE  •  INTEGRATED  •  UNATTENDED 

Integrated  AS/400  media  management 
backup  and  restore  with  Magna’s  OZONE: 
Menu-driven  software  in  simple  English 
(no  extensive  CL  knowledge  needed) 
Unattended,  automatic  backup 
On-line  data-base  tracks 
what,  when  and  where  to  restore 
Full  media  management  and  tracking 
CALL  FOR  FREE  14-DAY  DEMO 

FOR  QUALIFIED  CUSTOMERS 

Magna’s  OZONE  Backup  Software  from: 


ausb 

"  -t  ant 


Authorized  Magna  Dealer  r  1-800-223-9264 


WE  BUY 


•  Data  General 

•  Sun 

•  Data  Products 

•  CDC 

•  PC  Equipment 


(617)  982-9664 

FAX 

(617)  871-4456 


Classified 

Marketplace 


needs  only  3 
days  notice 
to  run 
your  ad! 
Call: 


(800) 

343/6474 

(in  MA:  508/879-0700) 


Software 


Education 


PC-BASED  DATA  INPUT  SOFTWARE 


Replace  dedicated  Data  Entry  Systems 
Front-End  Mainframe  Applications 


O  LAN  or  stand-alone 
environments 

□  Two-pass  verification 
O  Batch  balancing  and 

checkdigits 

□  Operator  statistics 
reporting 

□  Embedded-numeric  key¬ 
pad  emulation 

□  Extensive  field  edits  and 
table  lookups 

□  Screen  Painter  and 
MenuManager  Included 


□  Batch  Control  System 


Systei 

and  Reformat  utility 

□  User-definable  help 
screens  and  windows 

O  OS/2  version 

□  Outstanding  customer 
support 

□  Thousands  of  users 
worldwide 

□  French,  Spanish,  and 
German  versions 

□  Consulting,  conversion 
and  integration  services 


800-533-6879 


FREE 

DEMO  DISK 
AVAILABLE! 


@scs 

h  Rrmw 


♦ 


Southern  Computer  Systems,  inc. 
Phone  (205)  251-2985  ■  FAX  (205)  322-4851 
fa  Efarope:  SCS  Europe,  L*d.  0753-36550  ■  FAX  0753-36765 


American  Institute  For 
Computer  Sciences 
offers  B.S.  and  M.S.  in  Computer 
Science.  All  courses  by 
correspondence.  Increase  your 
earning  power.  For  more 
information  call  1-800-767-2427 


CHADWICK  UNIVERSITY 

offers  B.S.  and  M.B.A.  programs 
in  Business  Administration. 

All  courses  by  correspondence. 
Increase  your  earning  power.  For 
more  information  call 
1-800-767-2423. 


Audit 

Your 


ope 
<  Sy 


•  Program  &  System 
utilization  reports 

•  Single,  Multi  &  Network 
Versions 


1-800-733-6871 


Gilbane  Software 


COMPUTERWORLD 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 


Examines  the  issues 
while  computer 
professionals 
examine 
your  message. 


Call  for  all 
the  details. 


(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  508/879-0700) 


Go  Shopping  in... 
Computerworld's 

CLASSIFIED 
MARKETPLACE 
Call  for  all  the  details 


Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879-0700) 


Conversions 


Data  Conversion  and  Tape  Duplication  Specialists 


H«H« 


Disk  Interchange  Service  Company  specializes  in  transferring 
files  between  incompatible  computers,  including: 

■  DEC  VAX  and  PDP-11  ■  Word-11,  WordPerfect, 

■  TK-50,  Tape,  Disk  Packs  Mass-11,  WPS  +  (via  DX), 

others. 

Tape  Duplication  services  for:  ■  9-Track  tape  (1600  &  6250BPI) 

■  DEC  TK-50  and  TK-70 

■  Cartridge  tape 
Call  for  Details 

DISK  INTERCHANGE  SERVICE  COMPANY 
2  Park  Drive  »  Westford,  MA  01886  «  (508)  692-0050 


Go  Shopping  in... 
Computerworld's 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 


Call  for  all 
the  details 


(800)343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879-0700) 


METROPOLITAN  TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION  AUTHORITY  NOTICE  is 
hereby  given  that  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  (MTA) 
will  receive  proposals  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  as  indicated  below, 
on  which  date  they  will  be  opened 
and  reviewed  at  the  indicated  time 
at  the  Authority’s  offices  at  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10017  (5th  fl.)  Copies  of  such 
forms  and  specifications  may  be 
secured  from  Ms.  Angie  Phifer, 
Executive  Secretary,  department 
of  Procurement  Services,  Metro¬ 
politan  Transportation  Authority, 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10017  or  by  calling  (212)  878- 
7298. 


Peripherals/Supplies 


PC/Mainframe  Data  Interchange 
1600/3200/6250  BPI 
486/386/ AT/XT/PC/PS-2 
DOS,  UNIX,  XENIX  Support 


DIGI-DATA 

800/782-6395  FAX  301/498-0771 


COMPUTERWORLD 

CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 


Examines  the  issues  while  computer  professionals  examine 
‘I  foi 


your  message.  Call  for  all  the  details. 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  508/879-0700) 
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It’s  the 


Classified 

Marketplace 


1.  Pricing,  and  pricing  submitted 
as  requested. 

2.  The  prior  experience  and  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  the  individuals 
who  will  be  assigned  to  perform 
the  work  of  the  proposer  with  re¬ 
spect  to  computer  hardware 
maintenance  and  manufacturer's 
upgrades. 

3.  Ability  to  supply  required  parts 
for  corrective  maintenance.  Spare 
parts  availability. 

4.  The  firm's  recent  experience  in 
performing  similar  computer  main¬ 
tenance  functions,  including  dem¬ 
onstrated  knowledge  in  computer 
hardware  upgrades  as  necessi¬ 
tated  by  manufacturer's  specifica¬ 
tions 

5.  Responsiveness  to  the  RFP. 

RFP#  DATE  TIME 

5-01-91128-0  9/30/91  3:00  PM 
FOR:  "Maintenance  For  IBM  Main¬ 
frame  Hardware  For  5  Years" 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Classified 

Marketplace 


delivers  your 
message  in 
companies  that 
plan  to  buy  your 
product  or  service. 


From  PCs  to  minis, 
mainframes  to  super¬ 
computers,  Comput- 
erworld’s  readers  buy 
products  across  all 
ranges  of  today’s  com¬ 
puters.  So  if  you’re 
selling,  advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that  deliv¬ 
ers  readers  that  plan  to 
buy  YOUR  product  or 
service.  Advertise  in 
Computerworld’s  Clas¬ 
sified  Marketplace! 


For  more 
information,  call: 


(800)343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 


Reach  Computer 
Professionals 
Where  They  Shop  For: 


□  Buy/Sell/Lease 

□  Conversions 

□  PC  Rentals 

□  Hardware 

□  Software 

□  Peripherals/Supplies 

□  Communications 

□  Graphics/Desktop 

Publishing 

□  Time/Services 

□  Bids/Proposals/ 

Real  Estate 

□  Business  Opportunity 


(800)343-6474 

(in  MA.,  508/879-0700) 


629,000  IS/DP 
Professionals  see  the 


CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 
each  week . 


Call  for  advertising 
information: 


(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  508-879-0700) 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK... 


Computerworld’s  Classified 
Marketplace  penetrates  com¬ 
puter  using  companies  in  all 
key  industries.  Because  Com¬ 
puterworld’s  total  audience 
blankets  key  vertical  markets 
that  are  major  users  -  and  ma¬ 
jor  buyers  -  of  computer  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services. 


Computerworld’s  Total  Audience  by  Industry 

Manufacturing  (excluding  computers) . 78,021 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate  . 71,729 

Education,  Medical,  Legal . 59,145 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade . 26,427 

Business  Services  (excluding  IS) . 45,932 

Government . 62,291 

Utilities,  Communications  Systems, 

Transportation  Services . 58,516 

Mining,  Construction,  Petroleum  &  Refining . 17,618 

Manufacturers  of  Computers  &  Peripherals . 63,550 

Systems  Integrators,  VARs,  Computer 

Service  Bureaus  and  Consulting . 100,673 

Computer  Dealer,  Distributor,  or  Retailer . 16,989 

Other . 28,313 

Total . 629,204 

•Source:  Projected  Total  Audience  Research  Study  Paid 
Subscribers  of  Computerworld,  IDG  research  Services, 

August  1990. 


To  place  your  ad,  call  John 
Corrigan,  Vice  President/Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising,  at  800/ 
343-6474  (in  MA,  508/ 
879-0700). 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Where  all  computer  buyers  and  sellers  go  to  market. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


AUGUST  12, 1991 


CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 
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Litton  Computer  Services  is  the  single  source  for  your  outsourcing 
requirements.  From  data  processing  to  coast-to-coast  networking  to  soft¬ 
ware  development  and  integration,  we're  just  what  you're  looking  for. 

•Operating  System  Conversions 
•Integrated  Financial  Systems 
•  Major  Third-party  Software 
Packages 


•Multiple  Data  Centers 
•Large-scale  Information  Systems 
•Nationwide  Network 
•Remote  Facilities  Management 
•Migration  Specialists 


Call  toll-free,  1-800-752-6527 


Litton 


Computer  Services 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  •  OUTSOURCING 


•  MVS/ESA 

•  MVS/XA 

•  DB2 


'  CICS 
'  TSO 

'  IMS/DBDC 


•  VM/370 

•  CMS 

•  DOS/VSE 


OVER  150  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS 


'  DEVELOPMENT 
'  PRODUCTIVITY 


•  DEBUGGING 

•  PERFORMANCE 


•  TELENET 

•  SEARSNET 


•  TYMNET 

•  IBM  INFORMATION  NETWORK 


EXTRAORDINARY  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
MIGRATION  MANAGEMENT 


GIS 


INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS,  INC 


815  Commerce  Drive,  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 


708-574-3636 


New  England 
617-595-8000 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


•  IBM  MVS/XA 

•  AS/400 

Environment 

•  Full  Supporting 

•  DB2,  IDMS/R,  Model 

Services 

204  and  4GLs 

-  Media  Conversion 

•  Professional  Support 

-  Laser  &  Impact 

Staff 

Print  Facility 

•  Experienced 

-  Application 

Migration  Manage 

Programming 

ment  Team 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Simplified  Pricing 

•  24  Hours  a  Day  - 

and  Invoicing 

7  Days  a  Week 

May&Speh,inc. 

1501  Opus  Place.  Downers  Grove.  IL  60515-5713 

1(800)  729-1501 

For  More  Information  Contact:  Tony  Rameri 


C0MPUTERW0RLD 

Classified 

Marketplace 

gives  you  buyers 
with  extensive 
purchase  influence. 

In  fact,  a  full  95%  are  in¬ 
volved  in  purchase  decision 
making  for  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  determine 
needs,  evaluate  technolo¬ 
gies,  identify  solutions,  and 
select  products  and  vendors 
for  the  entire  range  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  as  well  as 
related  products  and  servic¬ 
es. 

So  if  you’re  selling  computer 
products  and  services,  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  newspaper 
that  delivers  buyers  with 
volume  purchasing  influ¬ 
ence.  Advertise  in  Comput- 
erworld’s  Classified  Market¬ 
place! 

For  more 
information,  call 

(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


REMOTE 

COMPUTING 


•We  locate  COMPUTER 
TIMESHARING,  includ¬ 
ing  OUTSOURCING  on 
ALL  mainframes. 

•  Since  1968  we  have 
found  your  LOWEST 
prices  from  over  800 
nationwide  data 
centers. 

•  NEVER  a  charge  to  the 
Buyer,  because  our  fee 
is  paid  by  the  Seller. 

CALL  DON  SEIDEN  AT 

COMPUTER 
RESERVES,  INC. , 

_ ^ 


(201)882-9700 


COMPUTBIVIORID 

CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 

Examines  the  issues  while 
computer  professionals  examine 
your  message. 

Call  for  all  the  details. 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  508/879-0700) 


At  The  Genix  Group,  we  provide  mainframe  computer  out¬ 
sourcing  solutions  to  major  international  clients.  With  com¬ 
puter  facilities  that  are  among  the  finest  in  the  country,  your 
data  is  secure,  yet  readily  available  to  you.  Our  high-quality, 
cost-effective  services  include: 

•  Computer  operations  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day 

•  Network  Management 

•  Electronic  Printing 

State-of-the-art 
IBM  compatibility: 


Programmer  productivity 
aids: 


MVS-ESA  *  VM/XA  *  TSO/E 
ROSCOE  *  CICS  *  IMS  * 
IDMS/R  *  DB2  *  QMF  * 
PROFS 


FILE-AID  *  CICS  PLAYBACK 
*  dBUG-AID  *  ABEND-AID  * 
CICS  ABEND-AID 

(Preceding  products  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Compuware 
Corporation.) 


The 

Genix 

Group 


For  more  information,  please  call: 

1-800-521-0444 

5225  Auto  Club  Drive 
Dearborn,  Michigan  48126 


Financial 

Technologies 


Innovative,  Responsive, 
Quality 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 


IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  complete  source  for 
...  outsourcing  ... 

1-800-443-8797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


MVS/ESA  •  DB2  •  LIBRARIAN 
CICS  •  TSO  •  SAS  •  ADABAS 

Outsourcing 
&  Computing 
Services 


•24  Hours/7  Days 
•Superior  Technical  Support 
•Worldwide  Access 
•Uninterrupted  Service 
•On-line/Batch/RJE 
•MICR, Lasers  Impact  Printing 
•Media  Conversion 

908-685-3400 

Committed  to  Excellence  in  Quality  Service  and 
Customer  Satisfaction 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 

M< 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  you  with: 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

Featuring: 

•  IBM®  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/ESA,  MVS/XA,  TSO/E, 
ISPF/PDF,  CICS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP, 
DOS/VSE,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical/Operations/ 
Production  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secure  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Disaster  Recovery  Services 

Call:  Robert  Marino 


201-896-3011 

como/co 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

430  Gotham  Parkway,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 


Go  Shopping  in... 
Computerworld's 
CLASSIFIED 
MARKETPLACE 
Call  for  all 
the  details 
(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879-0700) 


.  24-hour,  7-day 
processing 

•  Full  technical  support 

•  Network  specialists 

•  Migration  support 

•  Laser  printing:  sheet  & 
continuous  form 

OPERATING 
ENVIRONMENTS 
MVS/XA  CtCS  VM/XA 
TSO/E  DB2  CMS 
ISPF/PDF  IMS/DB/DC 
VM-MAGJC  VPS 

FOCUS  DOS/VSE 

PRODUCTIVITY/ 
DEVELOPMENT  AIDS 
SAS  EASYTRIEVE  PIUS 
FILEAIO  ABENDA1D 
SPREADSHEET  GDDM 
1AM  C0MPAREX 

XC0M6.2  E-MAIL 
ACCTG.  PKGS.  XfCS 

COMMUNICATIONS/ 

NETWORKING 

IBM  INFORMATION 
NETWORK 

TOKEN  RING  NJE 
T1  SUPPORT  TYMNET 
PROTOCOL  CONVERSIONS 
PC-HOST  SUPPORT 
...and  much,  much  more 

CALL  JOE  BALSAM0 

(708)  449-DATA 

STATTAB 

a  division  of 
CREATIVE 
AUTOMATION 
COMPANY 
220  Fend  Lane 
Hillside,  IL  60162 
Serving  the  Nation 
Since  1936 
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“...Computerworld  Direct  Response 


Cards  help  us  focus 
on  the  people 
most  likely 
to  purchase...” 

Spectrum  Concepts,  Inc.  has  grown  over  the 
past  decade  from  a  New  York  City  based 
software  consulting  firm,  to  a  leading  sup¬ 
plier  of  communications  software  solutions 
worldwide.  Its  XCOM  6.2  software  product 
set  new  standards  for  the  industry  when  in- 
troducted  in  1 987,  and  continues  to  lead  the 
way  in  LU  6.2  connectivity. 

According  to  founder  and  president  Alec 
Gindis,  XCOM  6.2  provides  off-the-shelf  LU 
6.2  communications  among  the  industry’s 
widest  range  of  platforms  --  mainframes, 
minis,  and  PCs  --  from  such  manufacturers  as 
IBM,  DEC,  Data  General,  Sun,  Stratus,  Ap¬ 
ple,  and  others. 

“Rapidly  increasing  sales  have  shown  us  that 
both  large  and  small  organizations  can  ben¬ 
efit  from  our  communications  expertise.  We 
offer  them  far-reaching  solutions  for  applica¬ 
tions  like  file  transfer,  task  sharing,  software 
distribution,  transaction  processing,  auto¬ 
mated  backup,  and  more.  Efficiently  reach¬ 
ing  prospects  who  have  these  needs  has 
been  essential  to  our  growth. 


■Alec  Gindis 
President 

Spectrum  Concepts,  Inc. 

measurable  results,  Computerworld  Direct 
Response  Cards  provide  substantial  lead 
generation  for  direct  use  by  our  sales  force. 

“Unlike  many  other  cards,  Computerworld 
Direct  Response  Cords  also  offer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  ‘split  testing.'  They  allow  us  to 
test  alternative  marketing  strategies  scientif¬ 
ically,  or  validate  approaches  we  already 

f  i 

use. 

Computerworld  Direct  Response  Cards  give 
you  a  cost-effective  way  to  reach  Comput- 
erworld’s  powerful  buying  audience  of  over 
1 35,000  computer  professionals.  Every 
month.  They’re  working  for  Spectrum  Con¬ 
cepts,  Inc.  --  and  they  can  work  for  you.  Call 
Norma  Tamburrino,  National  Account  Man¬ 
ager,  Computerworld  Direct  Response  Card, 
at  201  /587-0090  to  reserve  your  space  to¬ 
day. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

DIRECT  RESPONSE  CARDS 


“We  value  the  way  Computerworld  Direct  Where  you  get  direct  access  to  quality  sales  leads. 

Response  Cords  help  us  focus  on  the  people 

most  likely  to  purchase  our  products:  those 

with  advanced,  multi-platform  data  transfer 

needs.  The  cards  give  us  the  broadest  reach 

to  all  the  major  players  in  the  information 

systems  industry. 


“And  Computerworld  Direct  Response  Cards 
consistently  have  provided  the  lowest  cost 
per  lead  of  any  of  the  media  we’ve  used.  In 
fact,  we  receive  hundreds  of  high-quality 
leads  from  every  card  we  run.  With  very 
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STOCKS 


INDUSTRY 

ALMANAC 

RECOMMENDATION  CHANGES 

DOWNGRADED  FROM  HOLD  TO  SELL:  Mips 
Computer  Systems,  Inc.  (Prudential  Securities, 
Inc.).  Company  has  taken  a  necessary  first  step  in  a 
financial  overhaul  by  announcing  a  restructuring 
charge  along  with  its  recent  quarterly  earnings; 
earnings  will  be  weak  for  several  quarters. 

DOWNGRADED  FROM  STRONG  BUY  TO  BUY: 
Convex  Computer  Corp.  (Alex.  Brown  &  Sons, 
Inc.).  Transition  from  C2  to  new  C3  series  super¬ 
computers  is  taking  longer  than  anticipated,  which 
has  cut  into  expected  sales;  next  quarter  will  likely 
be  a  loss.  However,  Convex  has  overcome  the 
technical  deficiency  issues  it  once  faced  and  now 
must  only  secure  enough  BiCMOS  and  gallium  ar¬ 
senide  parts  to  ramp  up  production. 

UPGRADED  FROM  BUY  TO  STRONG  BUY: 
Picturetel  Corp.  (Alex.  Brown).  Company’s  41% 
leap  in  quarterly  sales  proves  the  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  market  is  quite  attractive.  Picturetel’s  market 
share  capture  strategy  and  low  prices  will  continue 
to  stimulate  demand  into  1992;  just  announced 
low-end  products  should  do  especially  well. 

UPGRADED  FROM  OUTPERFORM  TO  BUY: 
Xilinx,  Inc.  (Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  Inc.). 
Chip  stocks  are  on  the  verge  of  a  big  rally,  and  Xi¬ 
linx  should  be  a  core  holding.  While  other  semicon¬ 
ductor  makers  specialize  —  and  are  therefore 
more  at  risk  in  a  down  market  —  Xilinx  sells  pro¬ 
grammable  gate  arrays,  which  are  essentially 
blank  chips  that  other  companies  customize.  Xin- 
linx  stock  currently  trades  in  the  mid-20s  but  could 
zoom  to  35  within  18  months. 

UPGRADED  FROM  MARKET  PERFORMER 
TO  OUTPERFORM:  Octel  Communications 
Corp.  (Montgomery  Securities).  Fiscal  fourth- 
quarter  sales  surpassed  estimates,  driven  by  well- 
planned  year-end  promotions  for  computer  equip¬ 
ment  and  strong  sales  in  Octel’s  telephone 
equipment  division.  A  new  voice-mail  utility,  which 
incorporates  interactive  voice  response,  fax  and 
electronic  mail  functions,  generated  much  custom¬ 
er  interest  and  should  bring  in  significant  revenue 
in  fiscal  1992. 

GUEST  SPEAKER 

Jeff  Canin,  analyst  at  Montgomery  Securities  in 
San  Francisco,  on  Sim  Microsystems,  Inc.: 

Note:  Sun  reported  fiscal  fourth-quarter  sales  of 
$942.5  million,  up  35%  from  $700  million  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year;  net  income  for  the 
quarter  also  increased  35%,  to  $66.4  million  from 
$49  million. 

“Sun’s  financials  beat  our  estimates  slightly.  The 
most  pleasant  surprise  was  that  gross  margins  im¬ 
proved  on  those  posted  in  the  prior  two  quarters. 

“[The  company]  stated  that  the  seasonality  of 
the  computer  business  might  take  a  toll  in  the  next 
quarter.  I  think  the  going  might  get  a  little  tough  if 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  other  competitors 
lower  prices  on  their  RISC  machines.  But  it’s  hard 
for  me  to  envision  [Sun]  losing  its  No.  1  position  in 
the  workstation  market  anytime  soon. 

“Sun  has  a  bulletproof  balance  sheet.  We  cur¬ 
rently  rate  the  stock  a  ‘buy.’  We  are  cautious  right 
now,  though,  and  might  lower  it  to  ‘neutral’  if  the 
stock  really  runs  up  after  these  good  financial  re¬ 
sults  come  out.  That  reduction  would  be  purely  a 
matter  of  valuation  and  not  a  reflection  on  the  com¬ 
pany  itself.” 

KIM  S.  NASH 
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THIS  WEEK’S  HIGHLIGHTS 

•  Avantek,  Inc.  stock  more  than  doubled  last  week  after 
rumors  of  its  impending  absorption  by  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  spread.  Avantek  soared  2  7/16  points  to  close  Thurs¬ 
day  at  4  7/16,  while  HP  dropped  1%  points  to  53  Vs.  Stor¬ 
age  Technology  Corp.  announced  plans  to  acquire 
XL/Datacomp,  Inc.;  Storage  Tek  slipped  %  of  a  point  to 
47%,  while  its  potential  acquiree  gained  1%  to  12Vh. 

•  Apple  Computer,  Inc.,  which  hosted  a  trade  show  in 
Boston  last  week,  rose  1%  points  to  50V2.  Adobe  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  a  large  maker  of  software  for  Apple  machines, 
gained  2%  points  to  57%. 

•  Unisys  Corp.  stock  traded  heavily  late  in  the  week,  ris¬ 
ing  %  of  a  point  to  4%.  The  company  said  it  received  U.S. 
Navy  contracts  worth  $  1 00  million. 

•  Microsoft  Corp.  gained  big  among  software  issues, 
leaping  5%  points  to  79.  Borland  International,  Inc.  ad¬ 
vanced  3%  points  last  week  to  50.  The  gain  came  after 
two  consecutive  weekly  losses. 
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TOP  PERCENT  GAINERS 


Gandalf  Technologies  Inc.  26.32 

Unisys  Corp.  20.00 

Oracle  Systems  10.81 

Microsoft  Corp.  1 0.24 

Computer  Automation  Inc.  1 0.00 


TOP  DOLLAR  GAINERS 


Microsoft  Corp.  7.50 

Autodesk  Inc.  3.25 

Adobe  Systems  Inc.  3.25 

Stratus  Computer  Inc.  2.50 

DellComputerCorp,  2.13 


TOP  PERCENT  LOSERS 

American  Software  Inc. 

-18.87 

VLSI  Technology 

-17.46 

Commodore  Int'l 

-17.24 

Masstor  Systems 

-16.67 

Selecterm  Inc. 

-12.50 

TOP  DOLLAR  LOSERS 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

-4.63 

Matsushita  Electronics 

-4.00 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

-3.00 

Storage  Technology 

-2.75 

Commodore  Int'l 

-2.50 

Aug. 9  WkNet  WkPct 

Exch  52-Week  Range  Close  Change  Change 


Communications  and  Network  Services  Up  0.99% 


OTC 

14.88 

5.38 

3  COM  Corp. 

7.38 

-0.25 

-3.28 

NYS 

69.75 

52.50 

American  Info  Techs  Corp. 

60.13 

-0.25 

-0.41 

NYS 

40.38 

29.00 

AT&T 

39.50 

-0.38 

-0.94 

OTC 

4.13 

0.88 

Artel  Communication  Corp. 

2.00 

0.13 

6.67 

NYS 

56.25 

39.50 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

47.63 

0.38 

0.79 

NYS 

56.25 

46.25 

BellSouth  Corp. 

46.88 

-1.25 

-2.60 

NYS 

47.38 

13.25 

Cabletron  Systems 

47.38 

1.75 

3.84 

OTC 

25.88 

8.25 

Compression  Labs  Inc. 

20.25 

1.63 

8.72 

OTC 

5.13 

2.44 

Data  Switch  Corp. 

2.63 

-0.13 

-4.55 

NYS 

21.50 

8.88 

Digital  Comm.  Assoc. 

13.13 

-0.50 

-3.67 

OTC 

25.25 

12.25 

Dynatech  Corp. 

17.25 

-1.25 

-6.76 

OTC 

12.38 

5.00 

Fioronix  Int'l  Inc. 

5.38 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

3.75 

1.75 

Gandalf  Technologies  Inc. 

3.00 

0.63 

26.32 

NYS 

3.50 

1  63 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

2.63 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

33.50 

23.50 

GTE  Corp. 

29.75 

0.25 

0.85 

NYS 

63.00 

40.25 

ITT  Corp. 

59.75 

0.75 

1.27 

OTC 

37.00 

17.88 

MCI  Commmunications  Corp. 

29.13 

0.38 

1.30 

OTC 

8.25 

2.75 

Microcom  Inc. 

7.25 

-0.50 

-6.45 

NYS 

11.63 

4.00 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

11.63 

0.88 

8.14 

OTC 

13.25 

4.00 

Network  General 

8.25 

-0.50 

-5.71 

OTC 

16.38 

8.13 

Network  Systems  Corp. 

16.38 

1.38 

9.17 

NYS 

39  88 

22.13 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

37.50 

-0.88 

-2.28 

OTC 

60.88 

17.25 

Novell  Inc. 

60.88 

2.13 

3.62 

NYS 

77.50 

67.00 

Nynex  Corp. 

73.50 

-0.50 

-0.68 

NYS 

47.50 

36.25 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

42.50 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

11.63 

3.63 

Renril  Data  Comm.  Ntwks. 

7.88 

-0.13 

-1.56 

NYS 

24.50 

888 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

14.00 

-0.25 

-1.75 

NYS 

57.50 

47.25 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 

55.00 

0.75 

1.38 

NYS 

31.50 

20.63 

United  Telecom 

26.38 

-0.50 

-1.86 

NYS 

40.75 

32.38 

US  West  Inc. 

36.25 

0.00 

0.00 

1  Computer  Systems 

Off  1.07% 

OTC 

3.88 

0.56 

Alliant  Computer  Sys. 

0.69 

0.00 

0.00 

ASE 

17.88 

10.00 

Amdahl  Corp. 

14.00 

-0.38 

-2.61 

OTC 

73.25 

24.25 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

50.75 

0.75 

1.50 

OTC 

10.00 

3.50 

Archive  Corp. 

4.13 

-0.13 

-2.94 

OTC 

32.75 

7.50 

AST  Research  Inc. 

27.88 

1.88 

7.21 

NYS 

9.38 

4.00 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman 

7.25 

0.13 

1.75 

NYS 

21.63 

4.50 

Commodore  Int'l 

12.00 

-2.50 

-17.24 

NYS 

74.25 

29.88 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

35.00 

-1.25 

-3.45 

OTC 

2.13 

0.13 

Computer  Automation  Inc. 

1.38 

0.13 

10.00 

NYS 

14.38 

6.75 

Control  Data  Corp. 

9.88 

0.50 

5.33 

NYS 

19.75 

8.38 

Convex  Computer 

10.63 

-0.13 

-1.16 

NYS 

44.50 

20.00 

Cray  Research  Inc. 

40.00 

0.50 

1.27 

NYS 

19.38 

3.50 

Data  General  Corp. 

17.50 

0.88 

5.26 

NYS 

3.25 

0.75 

Datapoint  Corp. 

1.38 

-0.13 

-8.33 

OTC 

32.25 

8.25 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

32.25 

2.13 

7.05 

NYS 

83.00 

45.50 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

64.88 

-4.63 

-6.65 

NYS 

28.88 

13.75 

Harris  Corp. 

24.00 

-2.50 

-9.43 

NYS 

56.63 

24.88 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

53.50 

-3.00 

-5.31 

NYS 

139.75 

95.63 

IBM 

98.88 

-1.38 

-1.37 

OTC 

12.00 

7.75 

Information  Int'l 

9.25 

-0.50 

-5.13 

OTC 

31.50 

10.50 

Intergraph 

21.25 

-1.00 

-4.49 

NYS 

2.25 

0.44 

MAI  Systems  Corp. 

0.47 

-0.03 

-6.20 

NYS 

149.00 

114.00 

Matsushita  Electronics 

121.00 

-4.00 

-3.20 

OTC 

19.00 

9.00 

Mentor  Graphics  Corp. 

13.50 

-0.38 

-2.70 

NYS 

109.50 

44  50 

NCR  Corp. 

108.50 

-0.38 

-0.34 

OTC 

29.50 

10.75 

Pyramid  Technology 

15.50 

-0.75 

-4.62 

OTC 

26.25 

8.25 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

9.00 

-0.25 

-2.70 

NYS 

47.25 

18.00 

Silicon  Graphics 

37.50 

-0.25 

-0.66 

NYS 

38.00 

14.63 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

38.00 

2.50 

7.04 

OTC 

38  63 

15.00 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

31.38 

-1.38 

-4.20 

NYS 

17.88 

8.88 

Tandem  Computers  Inc. 

11.88 

-0.25 

-2.06 

NYS 

36.50 

23.50 

Tandy  Corp. 

26.38 

-0.25 

-0.94 

OTC 

25.00 

6.75 

Teradata 

18.50 

0.25 

1.37 

NYS 

6.88 

1.38 

Ultimate  Corp. 

4.50 

-0.13 

-2.70 

NYS 

10.25 

1.75 

Unisys  Corp. 

4.50 

0.75 

20.00 

ASE 

5.75 

2.00 

Wang  Labs  Inc.  (b) 

3.00 

-0.25 

-7.69 

Softwares  DP  Services  Up  0.02% 


OTC 

63.00 

17.00 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

57.75 

3.25 

5.96 

OTC 

12.25 

3.50 

Aicorp 

4.13 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

59.88 

20.25 

Aldus  Corp 

37.00 

-2.25 

-5.73 

OTC 

28.50 

12.00 

American  Mgmt.  Systems 

19.50 

-0.50 

-2.50 

OTC 

17.25 

7.50 

American  Software  Inc. 

10.75 

-2.50 

-18.87 

NYS 

4.63 

1.38 

Anacomp  Inc. 

3.50 

-0.25 

-6.67 

OTC 

18.25 

10.00 

Analysts  Int'l 

13.75 

0.25 

1.85 

OTC 

16  63 

4.88 

Ashton  Tate 

16.00 

0.50 

3.23 

OTC 

10.25 

4.00 

ASK  Computer  Sys. 

900 

-0.38 

-4.00 

Aug.  9 

WkNet 

WkPct 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Close 

Change 

Change 

NYS 

37.00 

22.63 

Auto  Data  Processing 

33.25 

-0.25 

-0.75 

OTC 

62.25 

32.00 

Autodesk  Inc. 

55.25 

3.25 

6.25 

OTC 

35.50 

18.50 

BGS  Systems  Inc. 

34.50 

-0.25 

-0.72 

OTC 

47.25 

17.75 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

47.00 

1.50 

3.30 

OTC 

16.25 

8.75 

Boole  &  Babbage  Inc. 

10.38 

0.25 

2.47 

OTC 

64.25 

14.50 

Borland  Int'l 

49.75 

1.75 

3.65 

NYS 

3.63 

0.44 

Businessland  Inc. 

0.94 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

20.88 

5.13 

Cognos  Inc. 

15.88 

-1.50 

-8.63 

NYS 

11.13 

4.38 

Computer  Associates 

9.13 

0.38 

4.29 

OTC 

17.75 

9.50 

Computer  Horizons 

11.68 

0.13 

1.06 

NYS 

73.25 

36.75 

Computer  Sciences 

55.50 

-1.13 

-1.99 

NYS 

11.25 

6.63 

ComputerTask  Group 

7.38 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

22.75 

13.00 

Comshare  Inc. 

19.00 

-1.75 

-8.43 

OTC 

13.50 

3.75 

Corporate  Software 

12.38 

0.50 

4.21 

NYS 

51.25 

27.88 

General  Motors  E  (EDS) 

51.25 

088 

1.74 

OTC 

18.75 

7.25 

Goal  Systems  Int'l 

13.75 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

7.00 

1.88 

Hogan  Systems  Inc. 

6.00 

0.50 

9.09 

OTC 

25.38 

7.75 

Information  Resources 

25.38 

1.25 

5.18 

OTC 

8.75 

2.63 

Informix  Corp. 

6.50 

0.31 

5.04 

OTC 

4.75 

1.38 

Intellicorp  Inc. 

3.13 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

8.25 

2.50 

Interleaf  Inc. 

5.25 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

15.25 

6.88 

Intersolv 

9.25 

-1.00 

-9.76 

OTC 

43.25 

10.00 

Knowledgeware  Inc. 

26.50 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

45.00 

16.75 

Legent  Corp. 

22.50 

-1.50 

-6.25 

OTC 

36.50 

12.50 

Lotus  Development 

33.00 

-1.00 

-2.94 

OTC 

32.00 

10.25 

Micrografx 

11.25 

0.75 

7.14 

OTC 

80.75 

33.88 

Microsoft  Corp. 

80.75 

7.50 

10.24 

NYS 

10.50 

4.00 

On  Line  Software  Int'l 

9.50 

-0.50 

-5.00 

OTC 

15.75 

4.88 

Oracle  Systems 

10.25 

1.00 

10.81 

NYS 

13.25 

7.00 

Pansophic  Systems 

9.75 

-0.13 

-1.27 

OTC 

10.00 

1.25 

Phoenix  Technologies 

9.13 

0.38 

4.29 

NYS 

NYS 

52.00 

22.75 

33.38 

11.50 

Policy  Management  Sys. 
Reynolds  &  Reynolds 

SEI  Corp. 

49.38 

20.50 

-0.50 

0.00 

-1.00 

0.00 

OTC 

27.25 

14.75 

26.25 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

22.88 

13.00 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

21.13 

-0.63 

-2.87 

OTC 

35.25 

12.00 

Software  Publishing  Corp. 

16.00 

1.25 

8.47 

NYS 

14.63 

5.50 

Sterling  Software 

12.75 

0.88 

7.37 

OTC 

21.25 

9.50 

Sungard  Data  Sys. 

16.88 

-0.13 

-0.74 

OTC 

55.88 

17.75 

Symantec  Corp. 

51.50 

1.25 

2.49 

NYS 

13.38 

4.50 

System  Center  Inc. 

8.38 

-0.13 

-1.47 

OTC 

37.25 

12.50 

System  Software  Assoc. 
Viteitek 

14.50 

-1.25 

-7.94 

OTC 

16.75 

4.75 

7.25 

-0.75 

-9.38 

Semiconductors  Off  5.58% 


NYS 

14.25 

3.63 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

11.13 

-0.38 

-3.26 

NYS 

12.50 

5.50 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

8.00 

-0.63 

-7.25 

OTC 

15.00 

5.25 

Chips  &  Technologies 

8.00 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

59.25 

28.00 

Intel  Corp. 

48.13 

-1.13 

-2.28 

NYS 

12.50 

5.13 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

7.13 

-0.63 

-8.06 

NYS 

19.13 

6.75 

Micron  Technology 

12.75 

-0.75 

-5.56 

OTC 

20.88 

7.25 

MIPS  Computer  Systems 

11.50 

-0.88 

-7.07 

NYS 

76.38 

45.75 

Motorola  Inc. 

64.88 

-1.25 

-1.89 

NYS 

8.38 

3.00 

National  Semiconductor 

5.63 

-0.50 

-8.16 

NYS 

47.63 

22.50 

Texas  Instruments 

31.88 

-2.00 

-5.90 

OTC 

12.25 

3.00 

VLSI  Technology 

6.50 

-1.38 

-17.46 

ASE 

11.13 

3.13 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

3.38 

0.00 

0.00 

Peripherals  &  Subsystems 

Off  1.73% 

OTC 

2.75 

0.88 

Apertus  Technologies 

1.50 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

19.00 

7.50 

Banctec  Inc. 

12.75 

0.25 

2.00 

OTC 

17.50 

4.25 

CambexCorp. 

16.50 

0.75 

4.76 

ASE 

11.75 

4.13 

Cognitronics  Corp. 

9.00 

-0.38 

-4.00 

NYS 

31.25 

14.63 

Conner  Peripherals 

21.13 

-1.13 

-5.06 

ASE 

17.50 

7.00 

Dataram  Corp. 

11.00 

0.63 

6.02 

NYS 

13.00 

4.25 

EMC  Corp. 

6.50 

-0.25 

-3.70 

NYS 

47.25 

33.75 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

40.63 

-0.13 

-0.31 

OTC 

11.25 

4.75 

Emulex  Corp. 

8.75 

0.50 

6.06 

OTC 

26.25 

14.00 

Evans  &  Sutherland 

17.75 

-1.25 

-6.58 

OTC 

6.50 

3.88 

Iomega  Corp. 

5.13 

-0.25 

-4.65 

OTC 

28.25 

6.75 

IPL  Systems  Inc. 

19.88 

-0.38 

-1.85 

OTC 

1.38 

0.13 

Masstor  Systems 

0.63 

-0.13 

-16.67 

OTC 

10.25 

1.63 

Maxtor  Corn. 

2.81 

-0.06 

-2.16 

OTC 

18.00 

4.38 

Micropolis  Corp. 

7.50 

0.50 

7.14 

NYS 

97.50 

73.63 

3MCorp 

87.13 

0.75 

0.87 

OTC 

11.25 

6.00 

Printronlx  Inc. 

7.50 

-0.25 

-3.23 

NYS 

24.75 

8.50 

QMS  Inc. 

22.25 

-0.63 

-2.73 

OTC 

18.25 

8.25 

Quantum  Corp. 

10.88 

-0.88 

-7.45 

NYS 

7.63 

4.38 

Recognition  Equipment 

6.75 

0.38 

5.88 

OTC 

11.50 

4.00 

Rexon  Inc. 

8.50 

0.13 

1.49 

OTC 

19  88 

5.63 

Seagate  Technology 

8.25 

-0.50 

-5.71 

NYS 

51.50 

11.00 

Storage  Technology 

47.25 

-2.75 

-5.50 

OTC 

4.75 

1.25 

Tandon  Corp. 

2.50 

-0.19 

-6.99 

NYS 

30.50 

11.63 

Tektronix  Inc. 

28.13 

-1.75 

-5.86 

OTC 

0.53 

0.16 

Televideo  Systems 

0.28 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

60.13 

29.00 

Xerox  Corp. 

55.13 

-0.13 

-0.23 

Leasing  Companies 

Off  3.63% 

OTC 

16.25 

7.00 

Amplicon  Inc. 

14.75 

-0.25 

-1.67 

NYS 

28.38 

14.63 

Comdisco  Inc. 

21.00 

-0.88 

-4.00 

OTC 

14.63 

8.88 

LDI  Corporation 

12.50 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

4.50 

2.25 

Selecterm  Inc. 

3.50 

-0.50 

-12.50 

Copyright  Nordby  International,  Inc.,  Boulder,  CO 

This  information  is  obtained  from  sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  but  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  completely  accurate.  This  information  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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IBM’s  outsourcing  unit  scores 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


TARRYTOWN,  N.Y.  —  IBM’s 
outsourcing  subsidiary  scored 
three  impressive .  victories  last 
week,  helping  to  rebuild  its  mo¬ 
mentum  as  an  outsourcing  play¬ 
er  to  be  reckoned  with  after  a 
slow  1990. 

In  the  most  extensive  of  three 
deals  that  an  IBM  spokesman 
said  are  worth  “several  hundred 
million  dollars,”  IBM’s  Integrat¬ 
ed  Systems  Solutions  Corp. 
(ISSC)  will  provide  extensive  ap¬ 
plications  development  work  as 
well  as  mainframe  processing  to 
Supermarkets  General  Corp.  of 
Woodbridge,  NJ. 

Software  development  has 
long  been  the  province  of  out¬ 
sourcing  competitors  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.  and  Ander¬ 
sen  Consulting,  but  the  spin-off 
of  IBM’s  outsourcing  business 
into  ISSC  in  May  freed  IBM  to 
offer  those  services.  Before  that, 
IBM  said  such  services  might 
have  nm  afoul  of  the  1956  Con¬ 
sent  Decree  imposing  limits  on 
IBM’s  business. 

The  other  two  contracts  call 
for  ISSC  to  provide  processing 
and  disaster-recovery  services 
to  Dallas-based  grocery  and  drug 
store  chain  Cullum  Cos.  and  San 
Francisco-based  shipping  firm 
Matson  Navigation  Co.  In  all 
three  deals,  the  customer  will 
shut  down  its  mainframes  and 
nm  data  at  a  remote  ISSC  site. 

“We’re  pretty  confident  in 
this  decision,”  said  James  Daw¬ 
son,  senior  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  systems  at  Cul¬ 
lum.  “I  don’t  know  why,  but  you 
just  get  a  little  more  confidence 
level  with  IBM.” 

ISSC  will  hire  150  of  Super¬ 


markets  General’s  175  informa¬ 
tion  systems  employees,  its  larg¬ 
est  employee  transfer  since  the 
landmark  IBM/Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  contract  of  1989.  The  other 
25  employees  will  remain  at  Su¬ 
permarkets  General. 

The  wide-ranging  contract 
with  Supermarkets  General  calls 
for  ISSC  to  develop  business, 
purchasing,  warehousing  and  in¬ 
store  applications;  revamp  point- 
of-sale  and  scanning  technol¬ 
ogies;  and  provide  electronic 
data  interchange  links  with  sup¬ 
pliers. 

“We  know  what  we  need,  but 
[ISSC]  knows  how  to  write  code 
and  get  it  down  to  implementa- 
ble  form,”  said  Harvey  Gutman, 
vice  president  of  retail  develop¬ 
ment  at  Supermarkets  General. 

The  $6  billion  grocery  chain, 
owner  of  Pathmark  and  other 
stores,  will  shut  down  its  3084Q 
and  3081K  mainframes  in  Wood- 


bridge  and  transfer  processing 
to  an  ISSC  data  center  in  Day- 
ton,  NJ.  A  source  close  to  the 
company  said  EDS  had  also  bid 
for  the  contract. 

Under  the  10-year  contract, 
Cullum  will  also  upgrade  its  sys¬ 
tems,  scrapping  its  4381  run¬ 
ning  DOS/VSE  under  VM  to  run 
its  applications  on  an  Enterprise 
System/9000  at  an  ISSC  data 
center  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Matson  Navigation  will  move 
processing  from  its  3090  Model 
180S  in  San  Francisco  to  ISSC’s 
data  center  in  Boulder,  Colo. 
“We  just  don’t  consider  process¬ 
ing  to  be  strategic,  so  we  were 
looking  for  a  more  cost-effective 
approach  with  a  third  party,” 
said  Dale  Hendler,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  corporate  development. 

No  Matson  employees  will  go 
to  ISSC,  but  the  firm  eliminated 
approximately  12  positions  by 
outsourcing,  a  spokesman  said. 


ISSC  deals 

SUPERMARKETS  GENERAL  CORP. 

Woodbridge,  NJ.-based  grocery  story  chain 
1 990  revenue:  $6.1  billion. 

Terms:  Processing  transferred  to  Dayton,  N.J.;  ISSC  to  hire 
150  IS  employees;  provide  operations,  applications  develop¬ 
ment  and  other  services. 

CULLUM  COS. 

Dallas-based  grocery/drug  store  chain 

1 990  revenue:  $1  billion. 

Terms:  Processing  transferred  to  Lexington,  Ky.;  ISSC  to 
provide  operations,  disaster  recovery  and  order-entry  sup¬ 
port. 

MATSON  NAVIGATION  CO. 

San  Francisco-based  shipping  firm 
1 990  revenue:  $550  million. 

Terms:  Processing  transferred  to  Boulder,  Colo.;  ISSC  to 
provide  operations,  network  support  and  disaster  recovery. 


Moves  stir  speculation  on  Prime’s  future 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


NATICK,  Mass.  —  A  cloud  of 
unrest  hanging  over  Prime  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  for  several  weeks 
took  some  shape  last  week. 
Prime  announced  high-level 
management  changes  that  insid¬ 
ers  said  will  lead  to  an  imminent 
separation  of  the  Computervi- 
sion  arm  of  the  company  from 
the  traditional  Prime  minicom¬ 
puter  division. 

Richard  B.  Snyder,  president 
of  Prime’s  Computer  Systems 
Business  Unit,  was  replaced  by 
Neil  McMullan,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Prime’s  UK  sub¬ 
sidiary.  Snyder  will  take  on  more 
of  a  development-oriented  role 
involving  the  50  series  proces¬ 
sors,  while  McMullan  is  likely  to 
focus  on  improving  customer  re¬ 
lations. 

The  change  of  command  oc¬ 
curs  at  a  time  when  the  financial¬ 


ly  troubled  company  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  industry  speculation  about 
a  possible  merger  or  acquisition. 

Analysts  have  also  suggested 
that  the  privately  held  company 
may  be  preparing  to  go  public. 
Prime  is  owned  by 
venture  capitalist  J. 

H.  Whitney,  which 
rescued  it  in  1989 
from  a  hostile  take¬ 
over  attempt  by 
MAI  Basic  Four,  Inc. 

Bruce  Jenkins, 
vice  president  at 
Daratech,  Inc.,  a 
Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  consulting 
firm,  noted  that 
Whitney  has  always 
discussed  the  busi¬ 
ness  prospects  and  futures  of  the 
two  Prime  business  units  as  if 
there  were  little  or  no  overlap 
between  the  two  organizations. 

Jenkins  added  that  it  would 
not  surprise  him  if  Whitney’s  ul¬ 


timate  choice  was  to  take  the 
company  public  again. 

McMullan  denied  speculation 
that  his  appointment  was  a  pre¬ 
cursor  to  large-scale  structural 
changes  at  Prime. 

“I’m  here  to  do 
some  things  with  the 
dual-rail  strategy  on 
a  worldwide  basis,” 
McMullan  said.  Dual 
rail  is  Prime’s  strate¬ 
gy  to  produce  Unix- 
based  systems  while 
upgrading  the  exist¬ 
ing  50  series  boxes. 

McMullan  added 
that  part  of  that  plan 
includes  changes  in 
the  European  and 
Asian  marketplace 
to  put  more  focus  on  Prime  cus¬ 
tomers. 

He  reiterated  Prime’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  50  series  customers 
in  terms  of  continued  upgrades, 
new  systems  and  support. 


Prime’s  McMul¬ 
lan  to  focus  on  cus¬ 
tomer  relations 


NEWS  SHORTS 

Intel  networking  splash  due 

Intel  Corp.  is  getting  serious  about  networking.  A  source  with¬ 
in  the  company  said  Intel  will  introduce  23  communications 
products  —  hardware  and  software  —  on  Sept.  4.  Another 
source  expects  a  lot  of  leading-edge  and  aggressively  priced 
products.  Other  sources  briefed  by  Intel  said  the  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  network  management  down  to  the  client  level, 
with  the  ability  to  pinpoint  problems.  Also  expected  by  some  is 
a  sort  of  dual-purpose  board,  featuring  either  support  for  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.’s  Netware  and  IBM’s  OS/2  LAN  server  or  a  system 
board  with  support  for  Ethernet  and  Token  Ring  built  in. 


D&B  Software  adds  groupware 

Continuing  on  its  charted  course  to  provide  client/server 
products  to  its  customers  by  year’s  end,  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Software  announced  last  week  that  it  has  acquired  the  rights  to 
the  Wijit  user-enabling  groupware.  The  technology  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  D&B  Software  client/server  products,  and 
it  will  enable  users  to  automate  front-office  functions.  The  Wijit 
application  was  developed  by  John  Landry,  D&B  Software’s 
Executive  Vice  President,  prior  to  his  joining  the  company.  He 
developed  the  application  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Malone, 
a  professor  at  MIT. 


Keeping  information  handy 

Atlantis  space  shuttle  astronauts  circling  the  globe  last  week 
were  assisted  by  Wristmacs,  digital  wristwatches  that  store 
and  display  mission  information  that  has  been  downloaded  from 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  computers.  The  watches, 
which  were  programmed  prior  to  launching,  alert  the  crew  to 
Earth  observation  photo  opportunities.  They  can  also  be  up¬ 
dated  during  the  flight  by  radio  link  to  a  portable  Macintosh  on 
the  shuttle.  Wristmacs  are  produced  by  New  York-based  Ex 
Machina,  Inc. 


Staff  cut  at  Software  Publishing 

Software  Publishing  Corp.  has  announced  a  6%  cut  in  its  world¬ 
wide  work  force.  Approximately  45  employees  were  released 
last  week  from  the  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  personal  computer 
software  vendor.  The  cut  was  made  because  of  a  recent  corpo¬ 
rate  reorganization  and  unexpectedly  slow  revenue  growth, 
according  to  the  company. 


Airline  price-fixing  suit  expanded 

A  major  antitrust  suit,  which  alleges  that  nine  U.S.  airlines 
have  used  an  electronic  tariff  database  to  engage  in  price-fix¬ 
ing,  got  even  bigger  last  week.  U.S.  District  Judge  Marvin  H. 
Shoob  in  Atlanta  agreed  to  turn  the  1990  suit  filed  by  some  40 
individuals  and  businesses  into  a  class-action  suit  that  covers 
approximately  12.5  million  airline  passengers.  Edward  Krug- 
man,  an  attorney  for  Delta  Airlines,  Inc.,  said  that  the  action 
makes  the  suit  “unmanageable  as  well  as  unfounded.”  So  far, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice’s  study  of  possible 
price-signaling  on  the  tariff  database  has  reached  no  conclu¬ 
sions  [CW.June  9], 


Equitable’s  loss  is  Macmillan’s  gain 

Louis  B.  Hughes,  formerly  senior  vice  president  for  informa¬ 
tion  technology  at  the  Equitable  Insurance  Cos.  in  New  York, 
has  joined  The  Maxwell  Macmillan  Group,  a  New  York-based 
publishing  and  information  services  concern.  Among  Macmil¬ 
lan’s  products  is  the  Official  Airline  Guide.  “It  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  opportunity,”  said  Hughes,  who  works  at  Macmillan’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 


BIS  names  Bear  as  new  chief 

BIS  Strategic  Decisions  will  be  working  in  a  perpetual  bear 
market  with  the  appointment  of  John  P.  Bear  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer.  Bear  will  take  over  from  Charles  A. 
Pesko  Jr.,  who  founded  the  Norwell,  Mass.-based  research 
firm  in  1979.  Pesko  will  continue  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 
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Unisys  opens  net  management 

Software  upgrade  provides  1100/ 2200  with  native  OSI,  TCP/ IP  support 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


BLUE  BELL,  Pa.  —  Pressed  by 
a  dismal  market  for  its  products 
and  the  open  systems  emphasis 
of  its  own  enterprisewide  com¬ 
puting  architecture  outlined  last 
year,  Unisys  Corp.  has  quite  an 
incentive  for  delivering  innova¬ 
tive  open  systems. 

Last  week,  the  topic  was 
networking. 

Unisys  unveiled  software  that 
brings  native  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnect  (OSI)  and  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol  (TCP/IP)  support  to  its 
1100/2200  series  mainframes 
and  communications  processors. 

The  company  also  announced 
a  Unix-based  network  manage¬ 
ment  system  that  complies  with 
the  OSI  model. 

While  Unisys’  Distributed 
Communications  Processors 
(DCP)  have  supported  TCP/IP 
for  some  time,  they  have  done  so 


through  gateways,  converting 
between  open  protocols  and  Un¬ 
isys’  proprietary  Distributed 
Communications  Architecture 
(DCA)  networking  scheme.  The 
new  version  eliminates  that  ex¬ 
tra  processing. 

Significantly  for  users,  the 
OSI,  TCP/IP  and  proprietary 
DCA  sessions  can  share  a  single 
physical  channel.  In  addition,  a 
new  communications  product  for 
Unisys’  DCPs  enables  them  to 
act  as  X.25  packet  switches, 
with  other  X.25  devices  at¬ 
tached  to  them. 

Both  pieces  of  communica¬ 
tions  software  will  be  included  in 
the  basic  software  on  the  2200 
mainframe  and  the  DCP.  Previ¬ 
ously,  such  enhancements  were 
sold  as  separate  products.  How¬ 
ever,  the  X.25  product  is  still  ex¬ 
tra,  priced  at  $2,630  to  $7,970. 

Both  upgrades  begin  shipping 
later  this  month. 

On  the  network  management 
front,  Unisys  unveiled  a  Unix- 


based,  object-oriented  network 
management  system. 

In  its  first  release,  Common 
Network  Management  System 
(CNMS)  will  be  available  to  con¬ 
trol  Unisys’  proprietary  DCA 
protocol.  A  version  able  to  man¬ 
age  TCP/IP  networks  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  next  year,  according  to 
Unisys.  The  product  currently 
complies  with  OSI’s  Common 
Management  Information  Pro¬ 
tocol  standard  for  network  man¬ 
agement. 

CNMS  requires  two  of  Un¬ 
isys’  U  6000  Unix  servers.  One 
•  server  controls  and  monitors 
network  clients;  the  other  han¬ 
dles  network  servers.  Network 
administrators  access  the  two 
servers  over  industry-standard 
X  terminals.  An  Oracle  Corp.  re¬ 
lational  database  is  used  as  the 
repository  for  network  objects 
such  as  computers,  terminals, 
multiplexers  or  programs. 

CNMS  can  also  communicate 
with  AT&T's  Accumaster  Inte¬ 


grator  via  Accumaster’s  alarm 
interface. 

Unisys  executives  said  they 
will  provide  a  kit  in  a  second  re¬ 
lease  of  the  product  for  develop¬ 
ing  agents  to  convert  among  net¬ 
work  management  systems  of 
other  vendors. 


CNMS  Release  1  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  December.  A  typical  sys¬ 
tem  configuration  costs  approxi¬ 
mately  $140,000  for  both 
hardware  and  software.  Release 
2,  which  adds  Simple  Network 
Management  Protocol  support, 
is  set  to  be  announced  in  1992. 


Two  in  the  bag 


It  was  a  welcome  week  of  good  news  for  Unisys.  The  strug¬ 
gling  company  won  both  a  $275  million  contract  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  upgrade  air  traffic 
control  systems  at  FAA  sites  nationwide  and  an  award  to 
supply  Kmart  Corp.  with  1 ,500  Unix  servers. 

The  FAA  deal,  signed  with  a  part  of  Unisys’  Defense  Sys¬ 
tems  Group,  is  an  extension  of  the  $45  million  contract  signed 
with  the  FAA  in  September  1989  for  the  Automated  Radar  Ter¬ 
minal  System,  or  AKTS IILA. 

Unisys  Defense  Systems  also  won  an  $87.7  million  contract 
with  the  FAA  to  place  upgraded  air  traffic  control  systems  at 
130  small  and  midsize  airports. 

At  Troy,  Mich.-based  Kmart,  Unisys  retained  its  role  as  sup¬ 
plier  of  the  retail  giant’s  in-store  Unix  processors  for  its  Kmart 
Information  Network  II,  known  as  KIN  II.  Kmart  has  already 
deployed  nearly  600  of  the  initial  1,000  systems  it  bought  from 
Unisys  last  year.  Unisys  will  install  up  to  1,200  of  its  U  6000/65 
multiprocessor  systems  by  the  end  of  1992. 

ELLIS  BOOKER 


SQL  rewrite 

FROM  PAGE  1 

SQL*Net  product  faces  beta 
tests  at  user  sites.  However,  one 
person  close  to  the  development 
effort  said  the  original  plan  was 
for  a  mid-September  debut. 

Users  at  some  large  Oracle 
shops  have  been  expecting  the 
revised  SQL*Net  code  to  arrive 
before  Oracle  Version  7.0  starts 
to  ship  in  1992  because  the  new 
version  would  have  to  support 
Version  7.0’s  distributed  data¬ 
base  architecture.  The  same  us¬ 
ers  said  they  expect  Oracle  to 
announce  that  Version  7.0  has 
entered  the  beta-test  phase  at 
the  International  Oracle  Users 
Group  meeting  in  Miami,  which 
starts  Sept.  29.  Oracle  spokes¬ 
persons  would  not  comment  on 
the  SQL*Net  announcement. 

SQL*Net  allows  multiple 
copies  of  the  Oracle  relational 
database  to  communicate  over 
enterprisewide  networks,  even 
connecting  Oracle  databases 
that  run  on  different  types  of 
computer  hardware.  Users  said 
that  when  SQL*Net  is  working 
well,  it  can  be  like  flipping  a  light 
switch.  When  it  does  not  work 
well,  users  said,  it  can  drag  sys¬ 
tem  performance  down  notice¬ 
ably. 

“We  have  run  into  a  few  prob¬ 
lems  with  SQL*Net  at  our  site, 
and  we’ve  been  told  by  Oracle 
support  people  that  changes 
would  be  coming  along  soon,” 
said  David  Kreines,  project  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  and 
former  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Oracle  Users  Group.  “The 
new  code  is  supposed  to  be 
slightly  faster  and  to  generate 


less  network  traffic.” 

Some  industry  analysts  also 
expect  the  new  SQL*Net  code  to 
surface  soon.  “My  personal 
opinion  is  that  they  will  deliver 
SQL*Net  as  part  of  the  user- 
group  meeting  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber,”  said  Donald  Feinberg,  a 
program  director  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.’s  Software  Manage¬ 
ment  Strategies  service  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.  “But  Oracle 
wouldn’t  brief  us  on  it,  which 
means  the  announcement  could 
be  as  much  as  two  months 
away.” 

Improved  performance 

Feinberg  said  the  features  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  new  SQL*Net  re¬ 
lease  would  probably  include 
“dynamic”  protocol-conversion 
tables,  enhanced  user  transpar¬ 
ency  and  improved  perfor¬ 
mance. 

“Users  are  looking  for  perfor¬ 
mance,  ease  of  use  and  ease  of  in¬ 
stallation,”  he  added. 

Some  users  want  to  get  their 
hands  on  the  new  SQL*Net  code 
as  soon  as  possible.  “I’ve  heard 
about  it,”  said  Skip  Rochford,  a 
TRW,  Inc.  project  manager  who 
supports  information  systems 
activities  at  Hanscom  Air  Force 
Base  in  Bedford,  Mass.  “It’s  nec¬ 
essary  [to  change  SQL*Net]  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  the  network 
more  transparent  to  end  users, 
and  it  provides  better  perfor¬ 
mance.” 

Hanscom  uses  SQL*Net  to 
link  multiple  copies  of  Oracle  5.1 
running  on  two  production  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  Vaxclus- 
ters.  Without  the  new  version  of 
SQL*Net,  Rochford  said,  TRW 
programmers  have  had  to  do 
some  “pretty  ugly  coding”  to  en¬ 
sure  network  transparency. 


Ferret  lovers 
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often  start  their  boards  for  just 
that  reason.  Larry  Mitchell  has 
been  a  currency  collector,  or  nu¬ 
mismatist,  for  25  years.  He  also 
has  an  abiding  interest  in  com¬ 
puters.  The  two  worlds  collided 
in  December  1989  with  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  Numisnet,  a  board  dedi¬ 
cated  to  numismatics. 

Mitchell  said  he  was  disap¬ 


pointed  by  the  offerings  on  such 
commercial  services  as  Compu¬ 
Serve.  “I  thought,  ‘What  the 
heck!  Why  not  combine  two  hob¬ 
bies  into  one?’  ”  The  board  now 
has  about  300  regular  callers. 

Not  all  boards  start  out  as  a 
hobby,  however.  It  was  profes¬ 
sional  interest  that  spurred 
Bruce  Lomasky  to  establish  his 
board,  Bruce's  Bar  and  Grill,  in 
Chicago  nine  years  ago.  Lo¬ 


masky,  a  computer  consultant, 
wanted  to  learn  more  about  com¬ 
puter  communications,  and  the 
board  was  an  ideal  test  setting. 

What  started  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  has  grown  rapidly,  howev¬ 
er.  The  Bar  and  Grill  now  sup¬ 
ports  40  phone  lines,  which  are 
often  crowded  in  the  evenings  as 
people  use  the  board’s  specialty 
—  on-line  chatting,  parties  and 
matchmaking. 

While  many  boards  offer  chat¬ 
ting  as  an  option,  relatively  few 


promote  it  as  the  main  attrac¬ 
tion.  “During  the  daytime,  a  lot 
of  people  are  using  files,  but  at 
night,  it’s  not  uncommon  to  have 
almost  all  40  lines  busy  just  with 
people  chatting  back  and  forth,” 
Lomasky  said. 

Some  board  browsers  are 
more  interested  in  talking  about 
their  pets.  Chicago  Syslink,  run 
by  sysop  George  Matyaszek,  has 
one  of  the  more  unusual  pet  dis¬ 


cussion  groups  —  the  Ferret  Fo¬ 
rum.  Users  can  post  and  read 
messages  about  ferrets  and  fer¬ 
ret-related  events,  such  as  the 
Greatest  Ferret  Show  on  Earth. 
(Classes  for  geriatric  and  handi¬ 
capped  ferrets  will  be  included. 
No  stud  service  will  be  permitted 
in  the  show  hall.) 

Boards  dealing  with  more 
common  pets  abound.  Norm  and 
Fran  Saunders,  who  met 
through  a  bulletin  board,  run 
The  Osprey’s  Nest,  a  board  dedi¬ 
cated  to  bird  lovers.  The  board 
has  about  1,200  registered  us¬ 
ers,  with  500  of  them  dialing  up 
weekly.  Saunders  said  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  calls  from  43  states  and 
six  Canadian  provinces. 

Long-distance  callers  are 
even  more  common  on  Klaus 
Bender’s  Deadboard  in  Bigler- 
ville,  Pa.  He  estimated  that  near¬ 
ly  all  of  his  300  to  400  registered 
users  make  toll  calls  to  receive 
Grateful  Dead  tour  information 
and  discuss  Deadhead  topics. 

People  often  graduate  to  us¬ 
ing  small  bulletin  boards  after 
cutting  their  teeth  on  large  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  Prodigy  and  Com¬ 
puServe,  Rickard  said.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  cost.  “The  clas¬ 
sic  is  the  first  $300  bill  comes  in 
from  CompuServe,  and  there’s  a 
fight  on  the  home  front,  and  they 
move  to  bulletin  board  sys¬ 
tems,”  he  said. 

As  hardware  prices  drop,  set¬ 
ting  up  a  board  will  become  less 
expensive,  which  should  encour¬ 
age  the  creation  of  even  more 
boards.  Even  now,  a  board  can 
be  up  and  running  on  as  little  as 
an  IBM  PC  XT-compatible,  a 
2,400  bit/sec.  modem,  a  phone 
line  and  some  bulletin  board  soft¬ 
ware  —  all  of  which  could  be 
purchased  for  $600  or  less. 


Something  for  everyone 

A  sampling  of  special  interest 
electronic  bulletin  boards 


Bulletin  board 

Focus  of  discussion. 

Telephone 

name 

interests 

number 

•  The  Audiophile  Network 

Audiophiles,  high-end  stereo  equipment 

(818)  988-0452 

•  Bruce's  Bar  and  Grill 

On-line  chatting  and  discussions 

(203) 236-3761 

•  Chicago  Syslink 

Ferret  owners 

(312)  622-4442 

•  Int'l  Collectors  Network 

Antiques,  collectibles 

(213)  204-0646 

•  Computer  Garden 

Treasure  hunting,  metal  detecting 

(301)  546-1508 

•  Dead  Board 

Grateful  Dead  information 

(717)  677-9573 

•  Minnesota  Spacenet 

Up-to-date  NASA  information 

(612)  920-5566 

•  Osprey's  Nest 

Bird-watchers 

(301)  989-9036 

•  Ward  and  Randy's 

(First  PC  bulletin  board.  Started  Feb.  16, 1978) 

(312)  545-8086 

•  Numisnet 

Currency  collectors 

(301)498-8205 

•  Snafu  BBS 

Advice  for  government  whistleblowers 

(202) 547-6238 

•  SF  Net 

Runs  CD  Exchange.  Puts  PCs  in 
coffeehouses  for  patrons 

(415)  824-8747 

Most  boards  allow  at  least  limited  free  access.  Some  require  a  subscription  fee  lor  extended  privileges.  More 
information  and  board  lists  can  be  found  in  Boardwatch  Magazine,  Littleton,  Colo. 
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Healthy  Storage  Tek  buys  into  midrange 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


LOUISVILLE,  Colo.  —  Storage 
Technology  Corp.,  seemingly 
recovered  from  its  financial 
woes  of  the  mid-1980s,  made  a 
strategic  acquisition  last  week, 
announcing  it  would  buy  ailing 
IBM  midrange  reseller  XL/Data- 
comp,  Inc.  in  Chicago  for  $150 
million  in  stock. 

Rumors  of  the  merger  had 
been  circulating  for  weeks  [CW, 
July  22]. 

The  move  is  preliminary  to 
the  announcements  of  midrange 
products  within  the  next  year  to 
18  months,  Storage  Tek  execu¬ 
tives  said.  Recently,  the  19- 
year-old  firm,  based  here,  has 
made  abundantly  clear  its  desire 
to  expand  into  the  midrange. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  im¬ 
mediate  presence  in  the  $20  bil¬ 
lion  IBM  midrange  market  in  the 
form  of  a  trained  120-person 
sales  force  from  60  U.S.  offices, 
the  deal  flags  Storage  Tek’s  re¬ 
turn  to  financial  health. 


The  peripherals  company 
fought  its  way  back  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy  between  1984  and  1987, 
after  it  failed  in  its  attempt  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  core  business  of  data 
center  storage  and  retrieval  sub¬ 
systems  for  high-performance 
computers.  Storage  Tek  had  to 
retreat  from  an  expensive  strat¬ 
egy  of  building  its  own  line  of 
IBM-compatible  mainframes  and 
optical  storage  subsystems. 

“We  believe  there  will  be  a 
synergy  between  XL/Data- 
comp’s  experienced  sales  and 
support  force  and  Storage  Tek’s 
manufacturing  and  research  and 
development  capabilities,”  said 
Storage  Tek  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Ryal  Poppa  in 
a  prepared  statement. 

“They  obviously  feel  they 
now  have  enough  resources  to 
make  acquisitions  they  feel  are 
strategic,”  said  Bob  Katzive, 
vice  president  at  Disk/Trend, 
Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Indeed,  while  Storage  Tek 
has  made  clear  its  desire  to  enter 
the  midrange  market,  it  has  few 


products  to  show  so  far. 

For  example,  in  April,  the 
company  said  it  would  deliver  in 
mid-1992  a  new  family  of  high- 
end  direct-access  storage  de¬ 
vices  based  on  a  fault-tolerant, 


Storage  Technology,  Inc. 
Chairman:  Ryal  Poppa 


Founded:  1969 
Headquarters:  Louisville,  Colo. 
1990  revenue:  $1.14  billion 
Number  of  employees:  9, 1 00 
Core  business:  Information 
storage  and  retrieval  subsystems  for 
data  centers 


Source:  Company  reports 


advanced  array  architecture. 

That  storage  subsystem, 
code-named  Iceberg,  will  include 
a  complementary  version  for 
midrange  environments,  a  Stor¬ 
age  Tek  spokesman  said. 


XL/Datacomp,  Inc. 
Chairman:  Tom  Owens 


Founded:  1979 
Headquarters:  Hinsdale,  III. 

1990  revenue:  $450  million 
Number  of  employees:  >  1 ,000 
Core  business:  Sales  and  support 
of  midrange  computer  systems, 
consulting,  applications  software 
and  disaster  recovery  services 

CW  Chart:  Janell  Genovese 


A  Storage  Tek  spokesman 
also  said  the  deal  moves  the  com¬ 
pany  forward  in  the  networking 
market,  in  which  neither  it  nor 
XL/Datacomp  has  a  presence. 
Spokesman  David  Reid  said 
Storage  Tek  is  looking  at  “con¬ 
necting  midrange  and  host  sys¬ 
tems  for  enterprise  computing” 
and  is  busy  developing  a 
networking  expertise. 

“You  don’t  think  of  them  in 
connection  with  networking,” 
Katzive  said.  “But  maybe  they 
have  another  strategic  alliance  in 
mind.” 

For  financially  strapped 
XL/Datacomp,  a  merger  seemed 
inevitable,  analysts  said. 

Once  the  biggest  reseller  of 
Application  System/400s  (be¬ 
hind  IBM),  XL/Datacomp  has 
faced  sharply  declining  revenue 
since  December,  when  it  ceased 
to  be  an  IBM  industry  remar¬ 
keter  and  so  lost  its  access  to  dis¬ 
counts  for  new  IBM  systems. 

In  the  proposed  transaction, 
unanimously  approved  by  the 
boards  of  both  companies  last 
week,  XL/Datacomp  will  be¬ 
come  a  Storage  Tek  subsidiary 
and  will  continue  to  operate  un¬ 
der  its  current  management. 


DEC  war 
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resellers  said. 

“What  used  to  be  a  reason¬ 
able  path  for  upgrade  is  now 
priced  at  a  premium,”  said  Andy 
Farris,  vice  president  at  Univer¬ 
sal  Digital,  Inc.,  a  DEC  reseller  in 
Minnetonka,  Minn. 

“Over  the  last  year,  DEC  has 
definitely  been  plugging  up  more 
gaps  that  provided  niches  that  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  operate,”  said  C.  D. 
Smith,  president  of  C.  D.  Smith 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  a  DEC  re¬ 
seller  in  Houston. 

Some  users  have  also  report¬ 
ed  delays  of  30  to  60  days  in  get¬ 
ting  the  proper  DEC  licensing 
paperwork  —  a  process  that  is 
supposed  to  take  two  weeks. 
DEC  officials  responded  last 
week  that  such  delays  were  rare 
and  were  sometimes  the  fault  of 
the  dealers  as  well. 

In  the  $25  billion  used-equip¬ 
ment  market  for  all  computer 
vendors,  DEC  goods  account  for 
a  9.7%  segment  worth  about 
$2.4  billion,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
and  the  Computer  Dealers  and 


Lessors  Association.  Annually, 
the  trading  activity  in  used  DEC 
equipment  amounts  to  about 
$700  million,  Gartner  estimat¬ 
ed. 

When  a  customer  upgrades 
directly  through  DEC,  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  users  still  do,  the  up¬ 
grade  price  bundles  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  operating  system  cost. 
Only  customers  upgrading 
through  the  secondary  market 
would  pay  DEC  the  VMS  up¬ 
grade  prices  posted  on  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Store. 

The  plummeting  value  of 
used  VAX  6000s  is  a  “combina¬ 
tion  of  aggressive  discounting  by 
DEC  and  upgrade  prices  that 
make  it  unattractive  to  upgrade 
via  the  secondary  market,”  said 
Karlyn  Kilroy,  an  analyst  at 
Technology  Investment  Strate¬ 
gies  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  “For  users  trying  to  un¬ 
load  equipment,  that’s  bad 
news.” 

For  those  in  the  market  to 
buy,  however,  the  story 
changes. 

“This  value  decline  is  pure 
good  news  for  users,  particularly 
for  those  who  are  committed  to 
DEC  platforms  for  the  long 


term,”  said  Mark  Specker,  a  se¬ 
nior  research  analyst  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based  Gartner.  One 
catch  is  that  systems  bought  to¬ 
day  —  particularly  low-end  VAX 
6000s  —  will  decline  drastically 
in  resale  value  over  the  next  year 
or  two. 

The  rumored  debut  of  the 
next  generation  of  VAX  6000s, 
the  Model  600s,  has  now  been 
moved  up  to  this  fall  instead  of 
early  next  year.  That  further 
weakens  the  staying  power  of 
midrange  prices,  analysts  noted. 

In  the  face  of  an  increasingly 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  Although  Pan 
American  World  Airways  laid  off 
more  than  40%  of  its  500-person 
information  systems  work  force 
last  week,  daily  operations  at  the 
financially  troubled  airline  will 
not  be  affected,  said  Paul  Law¬ 
rence,  vice  president  of  IS. 

However,  the  company  has 
canceled  all  computer  system 


busy  market  for  used  VAXs, 
DEC  spent  the  last  several 
months  quietly  struggling  to  es¬ 
tablish  consistent  policies  for 
VMS  upgrade  licensing.  Sales¬ 
people  used  to  set  those  individ¬ 
ually  for  each  customer  account 
or  simply  move  the  license  for  no 
charge.  So  users  and  resellers 
were  outraged  last  year  when 
DEC  declared  it  would  start 
charging  full  price  for  an  upgrad¬ 
ed  VMS  license  on  used  ma¬ 
chines. 

Joseph  Unsworth,  MIS  man¬ 
ager  at  Aquafab  Industries,  Inc. 


enhancements  and  other 
planned  projects,  including  a  pro¬ 
posed  outsourcing  contract  that 
was  floated  in  early  April  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  takers  [CW,  July  15]. 

“We  have  kept  the  minimum 
required  people  to  continue 
smooth  operations,”  Lawrence 
said. 

Under  a  business  plan  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  Pan  Am  cut 
approximately  25%  of  its  total 
staff  of  22,000  workers.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lawrence,  personnel  were 
laid  off  equally  from  each  of  Pan 
Am’s  three  major  IS  depart¬ 
ments:  communications,  applica¬ 
tions  development  and  data  cen¬ 
ter  operations. 

Delta  Air  Lines  has  tentative¬ 
ly  agreed  to  absorb  6,000  Pan 
Am  workers  as  part  of  a  recent 
proposal  to  buy  several  Pan  Am 
routes,  but  the  209  IS  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  lost  their  jobs  last  week 
are  “unlikely”  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  at  Delta,  Lawrence  said. 

Delta  cannot  hire  any  dis¬ 
missed  Pan  Am  people  until  the 


in  East  Greenwich,  R.I.,  was  one 
user  who  ran  afoul  of  DEC’S 
newly  aggressive  policies  by  up¬ 
grading  through  a  third  party 
rather  than  DEC.  “We  had  a  big 
issue  with  them  because  of  our 
upgrade,  but  the  savings  be¬ 
tween  the  hardware  and  license 
upgrade  were  worth  the  little  bit 
of  aggravation  we  had,”  Uns¬ 
worth  said  last  week. 

Since  then,  relations  have 
smoothed  out  between  DEC  and 
his  company.  “If  the  price  is 
right,  I’d  gladly  do  an  upgrade 
with  DEC,”  the  IS  manager  said. 


federal  bankruptcy  court  here 
decides  which  of  several  reorga¬ 
nization  plans  submitted  by  Pan 
Am  is  best  for  the  failing  compa¬ 
ny,  he  added. 

“There’s  no  guarantee  Delta 
will  take  on  those  people,”  Law¬ 
rence  said.  The  court  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Pan  Am’s  creditors  are 
expected  to  decide  today  which 
plan  to  accept. 

Pan  Am  filed  for  Chapter  11 
bankruptcy  protection  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Since  then,  the  company  has 
accepted  preliminary  agree¬ 
ments  with  United  Airlines,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  UAL  Corp.,  and  Delta 
to  sell  various  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  flight  routes. 

The  209  IS  people  who  lost 
their  jobs  will  be  able  to  inter¬ 
view  with  “eight  or  nine  large 
New  York/New  Jersey-area 
companies”  that  have  signed  on 
for  a  Pan  Am-sponsored  job  fair 
to  be  held  at  company  headquar¬ 
ters  here  Wednesday,  according 
to  Lawrence.  He  would  not  name 
the  participating  companies. 
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Residuals 


Although  these  Hitachi  Data  Systems  Corp.  midrange  systems  offer 
better  price  per  millions  of  instructions  per  second  (MIPS) ,  comparable 
IBM  machines  are  expected  to  hold  their  value  better 


Projected  used  retail  value  as  a  percentage  of  list  price 
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r  The  equipment  is  being  marketed  by  the  manufacturer  and/or  other  distributors  as  new,  at  the 
manufacturers’  list  price  or  at  a  discount  to  that  list  price. 


Source:  Technology  Investment  Strategies  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 
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NEXT  WEEK 


The  Sphinx,  one  of 
the  ancient  world’s 
seven  wonders,  is  being 
scrutinized  more  closely 
than  ever  thanks  to  com¬ 
puter  technology.  Re¬ 
searchers  have  created  a 
three-dimensional  comput¬ 
er  model  of  the  Sphinx 
that  enables  them  to  study 
the  impact  of  air  pollution 
and  other  modern-day  envi¬ 
ronmental  hazards  on  the 
famed  monument. 


Marc  Yankos 


Full-fledged  coopera¬ 
tive  processing  won’t 
be  possible  until  the  turn 
of  the  century.  But  IS  man¬ 
agers  don’t  have  to  sit 
around  twiddling  their 
thumbs  waiting  for  it.  By 
understanding  how  cooper¬ 
ative  processing  technol¬ 
ogy  is  unfolding,  they  can 
take  advantage  of  those 
pieces  available  now  and  lay 
the  groundwork  for  future 
developments. 


INSIDE  LINES 

The  1-2-3  for  Windows  watch 

►  As  the  end  of  summer  draws  near,  the  thoughts  of  Lotus’ 
1-2-3  users  turn  to  the  promised  delivery  of  a  Windows  ver¬ 
sion.  We’ve  got  two  conflicting  reports:  Two  sources  say 
they’ve  heard  scheduled  delivery  dates  have  slipped  into  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October.  One  of  them  cites  irregularities  involving 
printing  and  data  loss.  Yet  a  third  source  says  his  latest  beta- 
test  version,  which  is  a  few  weeks  old,  still  has  a  few  bugs.  An 
early  fall  shipment  would  not  surprise  this  user.  Then  again, 
another  source  reports  that  the  shipping  party  is  slated  for 
sometime  during  the  next  few  weeks,  which  means  the  product 
should  be  on  its  way  into  manufacturing  and  out  the  door  by 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Tool  kit  on  the  way 

►  Microsoft  will  soon  ship  most  of  the  software  tool  kit  de¬ 
signed  to  ease  users  out  of  3Com’s  3 + Open  network  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  into  Microsoft’s  LAN  Manager.  A  source  says 
“roughly  85% ”  of  what  is  required  to  connect  all  3 + Open  sys¬ 
tems  to  Microsoft’s  Version  2.1  LAN  Manager  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  this  month.  Version  2.1  is  scheduled  to  be  shipped  later 
this  year.  3 + Open,  which  was  officially  discontinued  about 
eight  months  ago,  is  based  on  LAN  Manager.  The  source  says 
an  unusually  large  beta-test  program  —  involving  “at  least 
100  users”  —  is  being  conducted  on  the  first  tool  kit. 

Men  in  glass  houses 

►  William  Tauscher,  chairman  of  Computerland,  couldn’t  re¬ 
sist  a  bit  of  gloating  over  Businessland’s  need  to  be  acquired.  “I 
definitely  feel  some  satisfaction  from  it,”  he  acknowledged. 
When  Tauscher  took  over  Computerland  3xh  years  ago,  its  sur¬ 
vival  was  in  question,  and  Businessland’s  Dave  Norman  was 
one  of  those  who  publicly  crowed  about  his  success  at  Compu- 
terland’s  expense. 

Vendor  giveth  and  vendor  taketh  away 

►  True  to  its  word,  Wang  will  be  delivering  new  technology 
to  its  VS  user  base  as  early  as  next  week,  when  it  rolls  out  the 
VS  6000.  The  machine  is  a  low-end  system  positioned  for 
users  wishing  to  upgrade  from  a  VS  5000  but  not  quite  ready 
for  the  VS  8000.  On  the  downside,  Wang’s  next-generation 
high-end  VS  computer,  code-named  Mercury,  will  not  go  into 
beta  testing  this  month,  as  originally  promised.  Sources  say 
delivery  of  the  box  may  be  pushed  back  beyond  the  anticipated 
early  1992  announcement. 

High  noon  on  the  Electronic  Frontier 

►  Two  legal  battles  are  expected  to  heat  up  the  electronic 
frontier  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  U.S.  government  is 
expected  to  file  its  response  to  a  lawsuit  lodged  against  law 
enforcers  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  and  a  security  chief  at  Bellcore.  The  suit,  which  cites  a 
variety  of  First-  and  Fourth- Amendment  violations,  was  filed 
by  the  Electronic  Frontier  Foundation  in  May  [CW,  May  6]. 
There  is  also  an  outside  chance  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  say 
whether  it  plans  to  hear  the  Robert  T.  Morris  case.  Remem¬ 
ber  him?  He’s  the  ex-Cornell  University  computer  science  stu¬ 
dent  who  dropped  a  worm  into  the  Internet  in  November 
1988. 

We  have  seen  the  future,  and  it  is  pens 

►  Almost  unnoticed  at  Pen  Computing  1991  late  last  month 
were  several  Grid  Systems  prototypes.  One  was  running  a  spe¬ 
cial  flash  memory  drive  with  a  4M-byte  flash  card  from  Sun 
Technologies.  Two  other  Grid  boxes  sported  radio  frequency 
capabilities. 

A  few  weeks  back,  we  noted  that  a  recent  issue  of  a  West  Coast 
computer  magazine  contained  an  advertisement  by  a  Los 
Angeles  firm  that  was  selling  copies  of  the  Jerusalem  virus 
for  about $30  apiece.  Since  then,  several  readers  have  called  to 
express  outrage  at  what  they  said  is  an  irresponsible  way  to 
make  a  buck.  Last  week,  a  caller  from  Intel  said  the  firm ’s 
legal  department  is  mulling  over  ways  to  force  the  virus 
marketer  to  stop.  If  you  have  other  tales  of  creative  entrepre¬ 
neurship  or  simply  a  good  tip  to  pass  along,  get  in  touch  with 
Executive  Editor  Paul  Gillin  toll-free  at  (800)  343-6474,  fax  it 
to  (508)  875-8931  or  CompuServe  it  to  76537,2413. 
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Instead  of  products 
that  are  fat-free,  salt-free, 
or  cholesterol-free, 
wouldn’t  you  just  prefer 

plain  old  free? 


GET  A  FREE  TOKEN-RING  BOARD  IN  THE  GRAND  LANPLAN. 


Right  now  you  can  get  a  free  token  - 
ring  board  from  DCA®,  hassle-free. 

Just  call  us  and  we’ll  send  you  an 
IRMAtrac™  or  MacIRMAtrac™  evaluation 
unit  for  a  45-day  trial  period. 

Our  flexible  design  allows  IRMA¬ 
trac  to  adapt  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It’s 
convertible  to  support  ISA,  EISA  and 
Micro  Channel®  Architectures,  handle 


shielded  and  unshielded  twisted  pair, 
and  work  at  both  4Mbps  and  1 6Mbps. 

We’ve  even  carried  this  unparalled 
flexibility  to  the  Mac®  with  MacIRMAtrac. 
And  because  the  RIMs  are  interchange¬ 
able  between  boards,  you  now  have  a 
single  source  for  support  and  upgrades. 

Plus,  you  also  get  compatibility  with 
the  leading  network  operating  systems. 


Finally,  you  can  keep  the  trial  unit 
when  you  buy  12  from  your  reseller.  Or 
get  it  at  a  healthy  45%  savings  for  $495. 
So  call  1- 


800-348-DCA- 
1,  ext.79E?  Even 
the  call  is  free. 

DGA 


MacIRMAtrac  / 

Token-Ring  Adapter 

IRMAtrac 

Men-RingAitopter  ComHtJ* 


< 

0 

0 


♦Offer  good  in  U.S.  and  Canada  only.  ©1991  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  DCA  is  a  registered  trademark  and  MacIRMAtrac  and  IRMAtrac  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc. 

All  other  brand  or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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DATABASE 


Which  UNIX  RDBMS  did 


Hewlett-Packard®,  IBM®,  Unisys®, 
Data  General®,  AT&T®,  Sun®,  and  Sequent 
choose  to  demonstrate  the  power  of 
their  latest  UNIX  Systems? 


I  DC  Study  on  UNIX  OLTP 

UNIX  On-Line  Transaction 
Processing  at  Multi-User  UNIX  Sites 
(January  1991)  states  that  some 
47.4%  of  sites  running  commercial 
applications  on  multi-user  UNIX 
systems  are  running  OLTP.  The 
study  reports  that  Informix  is  in  use 
at  more  sites  than  any  other  DBMS 
for  UNIX  OLTP  applications. 


About  the  TPC 

The  Transaction  Processing 
Performance  Council  (TPC)  was 
founded  in  1988  to  define 
transaction  processing  benchmarks 
and  to  provide  performance  data  to 
the  industry.  Today,  40  hardware 
and  software  vendors,  including 
AT&T,  Bull,  Sybase,  Data 
General,  DEC,  ASK/Ingres, 
Fujitsu,  IBM,  Informix,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  NCR,  Olivetti,  Oracle, 
Pyramid,  Sequent,  Siemens,  Sun, 
and  Unisys  are  members. 


Informix. 


Within  the  past  five  months,  every  one  of  these  companies  selected  and  used 
the  INFORMIX-OnLine  database  server  to  demonstrate  to  their  customers  the 
power  of  their  latest  UNIX  systems.  No  other  UNIX  database  product  has 
been  this  extensively  benchmarked — because  nothing  shows  performance 
like  OnLine. 


New  TPC  Benchmarks  Used 

In  each  case,  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council’s  rigorous  TPC  A 
and  TPC  B  benchmarks— the  new  standard  for  comparing  system  and  database 
performance— were  used  to  highlight  OLTP  performance  and  database 
throughput. 


A  Decade  of  Innovation 

Informix  has  been  a  UNIX  RDBMS  technology  leader  for  over  10  years. 
Continuous  innovation  has  resulted  in  advanced  application  development 
languages,  distributed  client/server  computing,  gateways  to  other  computing 
environments,  and  multimedia  flexibility  you  can  take  advantage  of  today. 


Find  Out  More 

We’d  like  to  send  you  benchmark  specifics — and  information  about  how 
Informix  products  can  meet  your  data  management  needs. 

Call  us  toll  free:  1-800-688-IFMX,  GXt.2. 


n  INFORMIX 


® 


Data  management  for 
open  systems. 


© 


INFORMIX-OnLine  Database  Server 

OnLine  was  built  for  speed. ..and  that’s 
what  it  delivers.  Developed  entirely  on 
UNIX,  the  OnLine  server  turns  in 
optimum  performance  on  every  popular 
UNIX  architecture — including  symmetric 
multiprocessors,  RISC,  and  CISC. 


The  Number  1  Choice  for  UNIX  OLTP  „ 

Informix  is  the  number  one  UNIX  OLTP  choice.  A  January  1991  International 
Data  Corporation  (IDC)  study  shows  that  when  it  comes  to  UNIX  OLTP 
applications,  Informix  products  are  installed  at  more  than  twice  as  many  multi-user 
UNIX  sites  as  our  closest  competitor.  It’s  independent  confirmation  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  companies  worldwide  rely  on  Informix-based  OLTP  solutions  every  day. 


TP1  vs.  TPC  Benchmarks 

The  TP  1  benchmark  is  no  longer  the 
accepted  benchmark  for  measuring 
database  performance.  The  new  TPC 
tests  establish  more  complete, 
thorough  specifications  than  TP1, 
leading  to  more  objective,  verifiable 
results  for  comparing  performance 
between  hardware  systems  and  software 

TM 

products.  TPC  Benchmark  A 
measures  OLTP  processing 
performance.  TPC  Benchmark  B — 
similiar  to  a  batch  test — focuses  on 
database  throughput. 


>  Copyright  1991,  Informix  Software,  Inc.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Informix  Software,  Inc.  All  other  names  indicated  by  ®  or  ™  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  manufacturer. 


